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MUNSTER: 


AN ANCIENT FAIRY LEGEND. 


One popular notion concerning the 
fairies is, that they are a portion of 
the angels who did not openly take 
partin the rebellion of Lucifer, but 
in their hearts sympathised with 
him. When the great body of the 
proud spirits were cast into hell, 
these undecided beings fell no far- 
ther than the surface of our earth, 
on which they are allowed to remain 
till the day of judgment. They 
know not whether they are then to 
be pardoned or condemned. A 
theory more decidedly Gaelic im- 
ports that the existing fairies—their 
chiefs, at least —are the spirits of the 
ancient Danaans, who preceeded the 
Milesians in Ireland. That race 
was distinguished by intelligence 
and power of a magic character, and 
as individuals died out, at and after 
their conquest by the Spanish war- 
riors, their ghosts passed into the 
sighe state, and retired to the cavérns 
where the spirits of their dead chiefs 
were ready to welcome them. Be- 
lated travellers, especially if be- 
mused in beer or whiskey, have 
occasionally found the entrance to 
these hill caverns open, and seen 
the inmates dancing wildly to fairy 
music in a blaze of light. Some 
have even entered, and joined in 
the revels ; but the results were sel- 
dom of a satisfactory character to 
the intruders. 

The most powerful of the Danaan 
magicians of Munster was that 
Mocha Ruith, whose great skill 
over-ruled the might of King 
Cormac’s Druids and warriors, when 
he causelessly invaded that province. 


To this great Druid and his wife 
were born two daughters,—Cliona, 
who, as she grew up, possessed her- 
self of all the occult knowledge of 
her father, and Aivil, who was more 
beautiful than Aoine herself. 

When it was time to think of a 
husband for the elder lady, who was 
no way distinguished by beauty, the 
parents turned their attention to a 
neighbouring young chief, the brave 
and princely looking Caomh. They 
invited him to pass some days at 
their dios, and in order that no ob- 
stacle should be in the way of the 
desired union, Aivil was sent away 
on a visit to the fort ofa relative 
in Thomond. 

The most cordial reception was 
given to the young chief, who be- 
came at once a favourite of the 
Druid, and his lady, and their 
dauzhter, and every one of the 
family or following, by his unas- 
suming manner, and his strength, 
and skill, and speed in the chase, 
and in the war-like exercises which 
occupied the duine uasals in their 
hours of leisure. Cliona loved him 
from the first hour in which she 
enjoyed his company ; but great as 
were her mental endowments, she 
saw clearly enough that, however 
well disposed were his feelings, they 
did not correspond to the fervour of 
hers towards him. She knew the 
power of philtres, but she also knew 
their evil, and the hatred which fre- 
quently follows the insane affection 
which they excite; so she forbore 
their use. The only sorcery. she 
resorted to was that of intelligence, 
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tender attention to the tastes and 
wishes of the guest, and that natural 
charm resulting from beauty of shape, 
grace of movement, and the pleasure 
which her eyes and lips ever express- 
ed in their conversations. Caomh 
being up to that time heart-whole, 
would have soon returned the deep- 
seated love of Cliona, but it was 
otherwise decreed. 

Having left the enclosed dun one 
evening to enjoy the green expanse 
of the neighbouring clearings, the 
sunshine, and the shade of the old 
forest-trees, the conversation became 
at every step more and more inter- 
esting, so interesting, indeed, that at 
last, as they sat on the trunk of a 
fallen tree, Cliona was expecting 
that the next words spoken by her 
companion would be a declaration 
of love. And so they would have 
been, but for the noise made by a 
party passing to the lios along the 
forest road. A sicknesscame overher 
at the sight of her beautiful sister ap- 
proaching, seated in a chariot such as 
was in usesixteen hundred yearssince, 
and accompanied by many of gentle 
and simple rank on foot. A different 
effect was produced on Caomh, who 
from the moment he could get a 
clear view of her lovely features and 
exquisite form, felt as if his heart 
had left his breast and flown to her. 
No less strong were the sensations of 
Aivil as her eyes took in the noble 
figure and manly beauty of Caomh. 

Cliona, putting all the restraint in 
her power on her painful emotions, 
kindly received her sister, who had 
now descended from her litter ; and 
after a few words of ordinary greet- 
ing, asked her the cause of her so 
speedy return. ** Have our friends, ” 
said she, “lost their character for 
hospitality, and allowed you to quit 
them so soon ?” ** No, no,” said she ; 
“T left them in the utmost sorrow 
aud mortification. But from the 
first night I spent in their lios, I 
have been tormented with the most 
frightful dreams. Horrible creatures, 
of whose appearance I could give no 
account on waking, seemed as if 
they were seizing on different parts 
of soul and body, heart, brain, love 
of you and our parents, such beauty 
as I have, every thing most dear to 
me, even some most dear treasure 
which I seemed to understand and 
value beyond all things while subject 
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to these horrible night trances, and 
of which I could form no distinct 
notion in my waking hours, but 
whose want was not the less painful. 
After three nights’ sufferings I could 
endure it no more; a if our 
friends bad not sent their sons and 
these stout youths to accompany 
me, I should have dared the perils 
of the journey alone.” 

In the lios there was great joy for 
the return of the amiable Aivil ; but 
the pleasure it gave her parents was 
small compared with the mortifica- 
tion they felt on Cliona’s account. 
They did not require more thana 
few hours’ observation to be con- 
vinced that a strong mutual affection 
reigned in the hearts of the chief 
and their younger daughter. But 

owerless as the young creature felt 
ferself to show indifference, or give 
a refusal, when Caomh revealed his 
love, and besought hers in return, 
she thus spoke: ‘‘ Before I yield to 
this appeal, you must declare to me, 
on the word of a truthful Curadh, 
that you have not said similar things 
to my sister, and asked fora return.” 
Though Caomh was not thoroughly 
blameless, in intention at least, his 
answer satisfied her, and she found 
it beyond her power to conceal her 
love. Few moments went by till the 
parents’ consent was asked ; and how- 
ever unwelcome was the turn things 
had taken, refusal could not be given. 

The betrothed were too much en- 
grossed with their abounding happi- 
ness to reflect that perhaps this happi- 
ness could be on 'y matched in inten- 
sity by the anguish endured by 
Cliona. No one witnessed it but 
her nurse, whose love for her was 
that of a mother. 

This nurse could scarcely have 
lived from her youth in the Druid’s 
family without having acquired some 
of his evil science. Seeing her be- 
loved favourite in such a distracted 
state, she proposed a plan, which 
without inflicting any eventual evil 
on her sister, would remove all 
hindrances to her (Cliona’s) marriage 
with the young chief, and thus they 
proceeded. 

The nurse collected many herbs 
by moonlight, muttering appro- 
priate charms the while. She boil- 
ed them in a brazen vessel, burning 
a lock of Aivil’s hair over it, and 
letting the ashes fall into the mix- 
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ture. The first opportunity which 
presented itself, a small portion of 
the beverage was given in some 
liquid to Aivil, and from the mo- 
ment an illness, increasing from 
hour to hour, seized on her. Her 
surpassing loveliness faded, the out- 
line of her beautiful form became 
rigid and angular, her strength de- 
parted, and despite Caomh’s mighty 
sorrow, the sorrow of her parents, 
and that of all her people, and even 
the efforts of her father, aided by 
his occult skill the earthly life of the 
sufferer came to a clo:e. Her re- 
mains were laid in astone chamber, 
a mound piled above, and a dallau 
inscribed with her name and descent 
in the Ogham character set up. 

In the very night that succeeded 
her apparent death, the magic 
power of Cliona and her nurse was 

ut in employment; the insensible 
Sede of the unfortunate lady was 
removed to the subterraneous palace 
of Castlecor; a draught of power 
was given, at first drop by drop, 
but gradually increased till the blood 
began to flow, the lungs to breathe, 
and the limbs to move; and long 
before the dawn of day Aivil was as 
fair to look upon as when she first 
met the eyes of Caomh. 

At first she was in great disquiet, 
arising from the change which she 
felt was taking place in herself, the 
strangeuess of the place, and the 
anxious looks of her sister and the 
nurse. When Cliona felt that the 
proper moment was come, she re- 
lated what had occurred, and b 
whose agency, and thus continued, 
“TI blame you not for anything 
past, but I must consult my own 
happiness. I love Caomh as in- 
tensely as you, and cannot endure 
life without his love and his society. 
You shall enjoy land and castles, no- 
thing of earthly good shall you want ; 
but you must swear by an oath, 
which I shall tender to you, the 
least infraction of which will be fol- 
lowed by your destruction, that you 
will never give information of your 
existence to Caomh, nor take any 
step to weaken his love for me.” 

“The condition you propose,” 
said Aivil, “I could not observe. 
**Caomh’s love and society are as 
needful to me as the air I breathe. 
Without them life on the earth 
would be torture.” 
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Cliona endeavoured to win her 
to consent, but in vain. At last she 
announced her resolution. ‘“ Llove 
oe as I ever did, but my own 

appiness is still dearer: if I leave 
_ here in the possession of your 

uman shape and faculties, some 
unexpected chance may disappoint 
my plans. With this wand, the 
most powerful of all: Mogha Ruith’s 
instruments, I will change your ap- 
pearance to that of the fairest to 
look on of animals. Nothing buta 
touch of the same wand may ever 
again restore you to the shape you 
now enjoy. Here all your wants 
shall be looked to, and suitable at- 
tendance you shall never need. 
Whenever you feel inclined to com- 
ply with my desire, you have only 
to form the resolve in your mind; 
I shall be presently with you, and 
the lovely shape, and the enjoy- 
ment of the upper world, shall be 
yoursagain. She touched her with 
the wand and a white cat, the most 
beautiful that ever appeared to the 
human eyes, stood in her place, 

Tears fell from her eyes like rain 
as she caressed the beautiful animal, 
nor were her endearments repelled. 

Cliona’s first cares on her return 
were now directed to console the 
bereaved Caomh. Next day there 
was no appearance of Mogha nor 
the lady of the dun at the plentiful 
table where their household took 
their food. They found that a dis- 
ease of weakness had seized on them, 
and that the sharp and heavy sor- 
row for their daughter’s loss was 
beyond their force to overcome. 
From their beds they never rose 
again, and no sleep came on Cliona’s 
eyes while their illness endured. 

aomh did not quit the dun while 
life held, and his sympathy with the 
suffering daughter consoled and 
strengthened her in her watches. 
She mig&t perhaps have still pre- 
served their lives for years of happi- 
ness by releasing her sister, but 
Cliona was a pagan and a sorceress, 
and she wonth give up her own life 
rather than the hope of one day 
securing the love of Caomh. 

So death again visited the house- 
hold, and the solemn ceremonies of 
the interment were performed, the 
lamentations sung, and the mound 
raised over the :nighty Druid and 
his wife, and Cliona, left alone 
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in her grianan to bewail her losses, 
but not all alone. When Caomh 
hinted at his departure he beheld 
such woe in her face and attitude, 
that hestayed on; and notwithstand- 
ing his own desolation, he comforted 
her as he could. In her features, 
though much less beautiful than 
those of his lost treasure, in her ac- 
cents and in her movements there 
was much that recalled the presence 
of the all-lovely Aivil, —- an ill- 
understood influence kept him still 
by the side of Cliona. \ However, 
months and months went by before 
his feelings towards her became un- 
divided love. The change at last 
arrived, and Cliona was as happy as 
a woman could be. 

On the eve of her marriage-day, 
she determined that she would, if it 
were consistent with her own well- 
being, impart what happiness she 
could to her ill-fated sister. She 


restored her for the moment to her 
human form, tenderly embraced her, 
and proposed liberty and the light 
and joy of upper air on the former 
terms ; but neither her beauty, nor 
her health, nor her all-engrossing 
love had suffered any change during 


her enchantment; and she would 
not make promise nor take oath, 
and they parted again in sadness. 

So Cliona’s happiness was at last 
secured, and never was man blessed 
with a more judicious, loving, and 
devoted wife. Once every year she 
visited the sighe palace of Castlecor, 
and earnestly endeavoured to change 
her sister’s resolve, but it remained 
as it had been from the beginning. 

Three daughters were sent to 
gladden the home of the happy pair, 
and the features of all, some more 

strongly than the rest, recalled to 
‘ their fond father the sweet coun- 
tenance of the lost Aivil. 


For more causes than we have 
room to explain, the demeanour of 
the happy wife and mother gra- 
dually icsinel to her nurse, her 
former evil agent. She was not, 
indeed, unkind nor harsh ; but all 
tenderness and attachment ceased, 
and the wicked hag was now afilict- 
ed with an illness which was to 
death. She seized a chance oppor- 
tunity of securing the rod of power, 
and having kindled a fire the flames 
of which were fed with magic ingre- 
dients, she consumed it, till its ashes 
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could not be distinguished from 
those of the deta used in its 
destruction. 

As Caomh and Cliona were one 
day agreeably conversing on the 
sunny slope of the mound which 
guarded their dun, and their children 
were chasing each other in frolic- 
some glee, a message came from the 
nurse, praying her master to visit 
her in her last hour, as she had in- 
formation to give intended for his 
ears alone. He asked, might not 
his wife accompany him, but a 
denial was given. He proceeded to 
the room of the old woman, and the 
moment of his entrance into the 
building, Cliona sought her secret 
apartment, and found the rod of 
power gone. Swiftly she had her 
chariot harnessed, and taking her 
daughters with her, she bade the 
attendants who were present to 
acquaint her lord, when hecame out, 
that she and the children had driven 
to Carrig Cliona. 

He soon came forth, but it would 
seem as ifa score of years had passed 
over his head since he had entered 
the house. On receiving the infor- 
mation, he proceeded to the dun 
named by his wife. If she had en- 
tertained any design to screen her- 
self from his resentment, the air of 
deeply - seated wretchedness which 
hung about him soon changed her 
purpose. She made no defence, but 
threw herself at his feet in agony. 
“Words are useless,” said he. 
“ First of all, free your innocent and 
hapless sister from the spell under 
which she lies. Place her where she 
wills. I shail never lay eyes on her 
while you live. All the love of 
which my heart is capable has been 
yours for years and years.” “ Alas, 
my dear lord!” said she, “it is be- 
pw my skill to do so. The un- 

appy wretch who so well worked 
out my wishes, destroyed the fatal 
wand in which lay the power of 
disenchantment. In revealing the 
wickedness of me and of herself, she 
took care to leave that evil deed un- 
mentioned.” ‘The same roof,” said 
he, “shall never again shelter our 
heads. Restore my children, and 
never again come where] am. M 
affection for you shall end only with 
my life ; but she who has lost my 


esteem shall never more share my 
bed.” 
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She brought forth the children, 
and suffered more than the pangs of 
death in parting from them, and 
from him whom she could never 
cease to love and obey. 

The poor children did not see 
many melancholy days pass over 
their heads before their father was 
released from earthly sufferings. 
They were then removed to the dun 
of their grandfather at Cullin, and 
never after allowed to look on the 
face of their wicked and unhappy 
mother. ‘Till her mortal course 
ended, and till she passed into the 
Sighe state, she dwelt with her sis- 
ter in the subterranean palace at 
Castiecor, and bestowed all the 
loving cares in her power on her. 
When freed from her mortal condi- 
tion her nature suffered a malevo- 
lent change, and never at the hearth 
of peasant or farmer has there been 
related a kind deed done to mortal 
by the the queen of Munster fairies, 
Cliona, daughter of Mogha Ruith. 

S * * * 


A few miles south of Mallow, 


stands an upland circular platform 
of smooth turf, two acres in extent, 


in the centre a tolerably large isola- 
ted rock, and some smaller ones 
placed at pointsin the circumfer- 


ence. This is Cliona’s domain, the 
central rock is her castle»and he is 
a strong-minded peasant who dares 
to cross the enchanted enclosure 
during the hours of night. 

The entrance to the cavern at 
Castlecor has been closed. This 
cavern lies within a hillock crowned 
with trees, and till the entrance was 
stopped, many tales were current of 
adventurers, who after clearing a 
chasm twenty-five feet wide, were 
admitted into the richly-furnished 
interior, and had interviews with 
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the resident white cat. Such as 
comported themselves with modesty 
and moderation in their desire of 
treasures, were sent away well fur- 
nished with gold and jewels. One 
room filled with precious things 
was in open view, but the entrance 
was forbidden by the fair guardian. 
If her desire was not attended to, a 
Sighe gaoithe swept the covetous 
wretch out, the breadth of whole 
fields, from the palace, and when 
he woke to consciousness he found 
hands and pockets empty. Some 
tellers of the legend, ignoring the 
pagan practices of the characters of 
the legend, and the many centuries 
since they were creatures of flesh 
and blood, would tell that if any 
eligible suitor could find his way to 
Aivil’s chamber, and love her for 
her own sake, and without reference 
to her riches, she might once more 
enjoy human happiness in air and 
sunlight ; but we look on this cir- 
cumstance as an excrescence on the 
early form of the legend. 

Explanations of the few Gaelic 
words occurring in the tale are added 
for the sake of the mere English 
reader. Duine Uasal, gentleman ; 
Curadh, companion, an individual of 
a military order ; Zios (pronounced 
Lis), a fort defended by earthen 
mounds; Caisiol, a stone fortifica- 
tion ; Dun a fort in general; Cliona, 
lovely ; Aivil (correctly Aoibhit), all 
beautiful; Caomh (now Keeffe), 
agreeable; Carraig, a rock; Sighe 
or Sidhe, properly the fairy cavern 
in the hill, but, from association, 
meaning also fairy ; Gaoithe,aviolent 
blastof wiud ; Aoine, Venus ; Dallan, 
a tall standing store; Grianan, 
sunny (Southern) chamber, the bou- 
doir of the Gaelic lady, 


OBSERVATIONS OF JUPITER. 


Since first the Galilean lens re- 
vealed the moony face of Jupiter, the 
great planet has ever been a favour- 
ite object of scrutiny through the 
telescope. Though he is by no means 
the nearest neighbour of the earth 
after our own moon, it is well 


known, that, next to her, the so- 
called Jovian system presents the 
easiest and most ioteresting field for 
astronomical observation. A common 
opera-glass will show the satellites, 
and it is said that certain fortunate 
possessors of eyes far superior to those 
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of ordinary mortals have seen them 
without any optical aid whatever. ! 
With a telescope and a linear magni- 
fying power of 30, the belts of Jupiter 
can well discerned, while a much 
lowetipower would be sufficient to 
show "the spreading disk that dis- 
tinguishes the planet from the 
fixed star. A power of 40 to 50 
makes ch as large as the moon 
to the naked eye, though, without 
direct comparison, the fact is by no 
means obvious in the estimation of 
the observer, 

He must, indeed, be incapable of 
admiration or wonder — equally 
proof against the force of beauty 
or greatness — who can view un- 
moved the vast orb poised in the 
darkness, enwrapt in his coloured 
zones, and surrounded by his little 
attendant moons, like spirits guard- 
ing his imperial throne. It does 
not require an astronomer to de- 
light in the glorious display. Its 
beauty is fully obvious without 
learning, though to be impressed 
with its greatness, we must certainly 
know some of the facts that are 
taught by science. Nor does a 
single look reveal to us all that is 
to be seen in the marvellous specta- 
cle. The observer soon discovers a 
constant change in the position of 
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the satellites. Now there may be 
two on either side of the planet; 
now three on one side, now all four, 
though this is only apparent as seen 
from the earth, for, according to a 
law discovered by Laplace, the 
three interior satellites can never be 
simultaneously on the same side of 
Jupiter. 

But their positions are still the 
least interesting of the phenomena 
of the batellites. Far more so are 
their occultations behind the body of 
the planet, their eclipses in his sha- 
dow, their transits across his disk, 
and the transits of their shadows. 
Of these the transits and the eclipses 
are the mostimportant, and specially 
claim the observer’s attention. In 
a transit of Mercury or Venus, we 
first see a black notch eating into 
the disk of the sun, and then cross- 
ing it as a perfectly black spot. 
Strictly speaking the planet is not 
seen at all, or seen only by what is 
termed negative vision, by its cutting 
off the light of the sun to the extent 
of its own apparent diameter. In 
a transit over Jupiter the little 
satellite, after seeming for a time to 
project from the planet’s edge like 
a budding crystal, soon enters com- 
pletely on the bright background, 
where it is still distinguished by the 












1 The visibility of Jupiter's satellites to the naked eye has been often discussed. 
Humboldt says (Cosmos) “The preponderating effeet of the rays of the neighbouring 
planet is also the principal cause of Jupiter’s satellites remaining invisible to the 
naked eye. The angular distance of the third and brightest from the centre of 
the planet is 4’42”.”” This is the satellite stated to be the easiest seen, but “ the rays 
or tails, which to our eyes appear to radiate from the planets and fixed stars, and 
which were used since the earliest ages of mankind as pictorial representations to 
indicate the shining orbs of heaven, are at least from five to six minutes in length.” 
These rays must obliterate any small luminous body within their reach, but they are 
themselves obliterated in the telescope, and in any case of extraordinarily perfect 
vision, where they do not hamper the unassisted eye, we must believe in the visibility 
of at least the most conspicuous of the satellites without a telescope. Such appears 
to have been the case with a tailor of Breslau, named Schoen, who saw the third, and 
the more difficult first satellite, but never the second or fourth. Boguslawski, writing 
to Humboldt, says: ‘‘ After having (since 1820) convinced ourselves by several rigid 
tests that in serene moonless nights Schoen was able correctly to indicate the position 
of several of Jupiter’s satellites at the same time, we spoke to him of the emanations 
and tails which appeared to prevent others from seeing so clearly as he did, when he 
expressed his astonishment at those obstructing radiations. . . The planet and fixed 
stars must always appear to Schoen like luminous points having no rays.’ To natural 
vision like this the satellites would not be very difficult objects; but there have been 
several who, without assuming any such quality of eyesight, would still maintain 
their power of seeing what was seen by Schoen; or, in other words, of combining 
with the shortcomings of ordinary eyes the capabilities of those that may be called 
extra-perfect. It is in cases like this that we must be slow to believe the asserted 
feat ; but otherwise we cannot doubt that other eyes may be as excellent as Schoen’s. 
In my own case, with sight of average goodness, I can just see the satellites plainly 
with a binocular magnifying about three times. 
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more gem-like brilliancy of itself. 
As it advances, however, it. fades 
gradually into indistinctness, until 
in the interior light of the great 
orb it is, at length, completely ex- 
tinguished. At the centre it often 
reappears .as a dim spot, darkened 
by comparison with this part of the 
disk where Jupiter is far brighter 
than at the edge. The phenomena in 
a reverse order occur at the egress. 

The transit of the shadow is of 
no less interest. It enters the disk 
with an outline modified by the 
contrary effects of a slanting position 
on the surface of the planet, and 
perspective foreshortening as seen 
from the earth, and pursues its 
entire course in a form of intense 
blackness. According to the rela- 
tive positions of Jupiter and the 
earth, the transits of satellite and sha- 
dow,seldom occurring simultaneous- 
ly, are generally separated by a vary- 
ing intervaloftime. This, on certain 
occasions, may be so great as to 
permit either the satellite or the 
shadow to complete its transit be- 
fore the other begins its own ; and so 
it may happen that a shadow seen 
on the planet’s disk may not at all 
be that of a satellite in transit at 
the same moment. 

The eclipses of the satellites are 
eagerly watched, not alone for sci- 
entific purposes, but often for their 

eculiar scenic effect. It is a most 
impressive spectacle when the bright 
star grows dim without any appa- 
rent cause, and soon disappears 
altogether, as if swallowed up in 
the black depths of space, or fairly 
annihilated. The phenomenon, 
though fully understood by the 
observer, must be the source of 
various emotions from which a 
certain feeling of awe is not ex- 
cluded, The reappearance, on the 
other hand, suggests a creation ; 
and when the swift sunlight has 
swept back the shadow from the 
brightened disk that now stands 
forth in all its shining beauty, we 
are reminded of those first days 
when the morning-stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy. The eclipses are 
the more striking the further they 
occur from the body of the planet ; 
and for this reason they are best 
displayed by the fourth satellite, 
and especially toward the period 
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of quadrature, when Jupiter is 
about the meridian at the time of 
sunset. 

The orbit of Jupiter is inclined 
to the earth’s, as the orbits of the 
satellites are to both; and the in- 
clination of Jupiter’s causes his 
shadow to be placed somewhat 
above or below the line of vision 
from the earth, except on rare oc- 
casions at the nodes, and, therefore, 
above or below the area of occulta- 
tion. The consequence is that the 
most distant of the satellites (the 
fourth) may, perhaps, go through 
eclipse, and yet escape occultation ; 
or it may sometimes pass through 
opposition without either eclipse or 
occultation, when it moves clear of 
the great disk, or momentarily sur- 
mounts it like the crowning pearl 
of adiadem. As the orbital inclina- 
tions referred to are inconsiderable, 
they are not sufficient in the cases 
of the closer satellites to bring 
them clear of the body or the 
shadow of the planet in this way. 
Therefore the first, second, and 
third satellites suffer both eclipse 
and occultation in each revolution 
round the primary, and their 
changes, like an oscillatory rising 
and lowering, are always within 
the apparent limits of the planet's 
disk. Generally an eclipse or an 
occultation is a precursor of the 
other, and in some positions the 
one begins before the other ends 
—the areas of eclipse and occulta- 
tion overlapping, as it were, to a 
certain extent; so that a satellite 
that disappears in eclipse may re- 
appear from occultation, and vice 
versi; or sometimes the pheno- 
mena may be simultaneous, or, 
more strictly speaking, the area of 
eclipse may be quite included within 
the area of occultation; for the 
latter widens as it recedes from 
the planet, while the former dimin- 
ishes, forming a cone of some fifty 
million miles in length. As the 
the areas of eclipse and occultation 
continue to overlap, and never, 
under any circumstances, reach 
the point of separation within the 
limits of the orbit of the first satel- 
lite, its eclipses and occultations 
may be described as always running 
into each other, and only the be- 
ginning of the one and the ending 
of the other can be seen at the 
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same observation, except at Jupi- 
ter’s opposition, when an occulta- 
tion may be witnessed both at be- 
ginning and ending. 

Now, leaving the satellites, we 
find that Jupiter himself presents 
an ample field for observation ; 
though it is considered that we see 
little, if any, of the real body of the 
Eat but only the clouds that 

oat in his atmosphere which, from 
its peculiar circumstances, almost 
impenetrably veils him from the 
view of the external world. But if 
the configurations of his true sur- 
face are for ever hidden from us, 
the wondrous screen, like the cur- 
tain of Parrhasius, exhibits a pic- 
ture that commands our highest 
admiration. The dark streaks of 
bronze, the golden girdles, and, 
here and there, the curving breaks 
of stringy silver, with all the 
changes and modifications in tint 
and outline, present a scene of 
such exquisite beauty that no per- 
son, whether scientific or otherwise, 
but simply with a heart to feel, can 
view it without prostrating himself 
in spirit before the Divine Power 
that made it, and of whose benefi- 
cence our capability of enjoying it 
is a precious gift. 

Though the belts are subject to 
chang, the equatorial area is gene- 
rally described as a broad, bright 
zone, bounded by dark belts of 
narrow limits. Beyond these are 
other belis on each side; but 
further on, toward the poles, the 
disk, seen through moderate instru- 
ments, appears of a nearly uniform 
colour, though, in powerful tele- 
scopes, the streaky character can be 
seen there as well. 

The same quality that renders 
clouds so untransparent makes them 
ee powerful reflectors of light ; 
and the bright zones of Jupiter are 
attributed to thickly congregated 
vapours, while the dark spaces are 
breaks between them. All this 
seems to show the action of winds, 
—such as the trade winds of the 
earth,—but with an effect intensi- 
fied by the superior density of 
Jupiter’s clouds, and his enor- 
mously swifter axial rotation. On 
the earth, the two belts of trade 
winds, at some distance each side 
of the equator, are marked by trans- 
parent skies through which the 
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surface of the globe itself could be 
well seen from an exterior point of 
observation. The central, or equa- 
torial region is a vast zone of op- 
pressive dreariness—the home of 
the lazy rain-cloud and the brood- 
ing thunder. The gathered vapours 
hang like a death-pall over land and 
sea. All is weariness and depres- 
sion beneath the dismal canopy 
that is scarce stirred by the invigo- 
rating wind, and but feebly pene- 
trated by the life-rays of the sun. 
Happily it is modified in certain 
districts by the elevation of the 
land and geological configuration ; 
and while it everywhere oscillates 
within certain limits north and 
south, and does not immutably 
overshadow one precise locality, it, 
no doubt, plays a salutary part in 
the physical economy of our planet. 
Similar belts of clouds and calms 
exist in the neighbourhood of the 
tropics at the northern andsouthern 
limits of the trade winds. 

In these calms, however, there is 
really an upward or downward 
motion of the air, which is kept, by 
thermal action, in continual move- 
ment from north to south, and from 
south to north, though in slanting 
directions, which are the necessary 
effect of rotation. Its transit both 
ways cannot otherwise be performed 
than by contrary currentsin the upper 
and lower strata of the atmosphere ; 
but, from causes not yet understood, 
neither current persists in running 
over the surface of the earth in one 
direction, or in the higher regions 
of the air in the other. ae change 
their routes in vertical undulations. 
In one place, the north current 
sweeps the surface, while the con- 
trary wind blows high above it. 
Then the north current rises and 

ives place to the southern, which 
te the low earth in its turn; 
and thus, in intersecting serpen- 
tine curves is the circulation main- 
tained from pole to pole. At the 
places of intersection, there is an 
ascent or a descent of the particles 
of air; but there is, in fact, no wind; 
and the cloudy flocks seemed penned 
within the area of the calm. How- 
ever those matters may be explained, 
it cannot be doubted that, to a re- 
mote observer, the earth would 
exhibit two narrow bright belts of 
clouds, amid the calms of the tro- 
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pics, two broader dark belts markin 
the courses of the trade winds, an 
an exceedingly bright belt, showing 
the thick cloud-formation of the 
equatorial calm, Analogous phe- 
nomena, as it may be reasonably 
supposed; as seenin Jupiter, but under 
modified conditions. The bright 
belts of that planet are broad and 
the dark ones narrow, while exactly 
the reverse prevails with the earth. 
Her belts, besides, are doubtlessly 
less marked than those of Jupiter, 
while her surface cannot be ever 
concealed like his. 


Jupiter, vastly greater in bulk, is 
yet inferior in density to the earth ; 
so that the materials of which he is 
composed must be different, or at 
least exist in a different state from 
those that form the mass of our own 
planet. His days, and nights, and 
his seasons, and almost every thing 
we know of him, show a design 
different from that on which the 
earth has been formed; and if 


animal life exists in Jupiter it must, 
probably, be in a condition very 
unlike what we see in terrestrial 
types. If intelligent beings are to 


be found there, we may imagine 
their state, in our ignorance of 
equalising circumstances, to be 
generally less favoured than the lot 
of man on the earth. An inhabi- 
tant of the equatorial regions could 
never rejoice in the light of sun, 
moon, or stars. He would see the 
light of day without knowing 
whence it came; and his brightest 
daylight would be but as dusk com~ 
pared to the daylight that we enjoy. 
What must be his emotions in an 
eclipse of the sun, when, without 
any apparent cause, the misty 
glimmer atterly fades away—and 
far more quickly, too, than the light 
in an eclipse here—and he is plunged 
at once into a Cimmerian gloom! 
We may imagine what wondrous 
theories would be held, not only to 
account for daylight at all, but for 
its capricious interruption; and the 
wild conjectures, could we know 
them, would probably astonish us, 
even after the strangest conceits of 
those barbaric legends that treat of 
similar phenomena on the earth. Of 
course a knowledge of what was 
seen in other regions would explain 
the mystery; for if our notions 
regarding the belts be true, then in 
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those long areas that seem dark to 
us the sun himself, and all the 
heavenly host, must be visible. 
Though in a less advantageous posi- 
tion for solar, and general planetary 
observation than the earth, the 
fixed stars and their configuration 
must appear to Jupiter as they do to 
us,—but the swift satellites—one of 
which could be almost seen to move 
among the other heavenly bodies— 
with their several aspects and variety 
of concurrent changes, must present 
a scene to the Jovian observer, of 
which the spectacle of our own moon 
can raise but a feeble conception. 
But, although the massy cloud- 
zones of Jupiter must shut out the 
view of the heavens, it is considered 
as not at all so certain that the sur- 
face beneath is so dark as terrestrial 
analogy would lead us to consider. 
He is found to be disproportionably 
bright in comparison with Mars. 
In certain positions of those planets, 
when the apparent area of Jupiter’s 
disk is four times greater than that 
of Mars, the latter, on account of 
its greater proximity to the sun, 
receives a light thirteen times more 
intense than that which reaches 
Jupiter; and, as the brightness of 
the object is the combined effect of 
the intensity of the incident light 
and its own reflecting power, Mars, 
in such a case, and other conditions 
being equal, ought to shine with 
treble the lustre of the greater 
planet. But in fact it is far other- 
wise, and, in general, it has been 
found that the brilliancy of Jupiter 
is between two and three times 
greater than that of Mars. 
Theories keep pace with the dis- 
coveries of facts, and, often out- 
stripping them, are seen to rest, as 
if attaining their end, on suppo- 
sititious data. Certainly, it is not a 
mere supposition that Jupiter is 
relatively brighter than Mars ; but 
our knowledge must be greatly ex- 
tended before we can well favour 
the speculation that the former is, 
to some extent, a luminous body 
himself. It might be suggested, 
on the nebular hypothesis, that he 
still retains some of the native light 
of nebulous matter, and that his 
inferior density, compared with that 
of the earth, serves to show that 
his great size has prevented his 
cooling down as yet to the con- 
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sistency already acquired by smaller 
planets. However, in this view it 
would be overlooked that in the 
case of Jupiter’s satellites their 
dimensions do not favour the notion 
of any such retention of primitive 
heat, and still they are less dense 
than himself.! Even our own moon, 
though smaller, is less dense than 
the earth ; and, generally, it would 
be difficult to show that the larger 
a planetary body is the less dense 
and the more heated it must be 
according to the nebular hypothesis. 
Hence it seems scarcely safe to 
conjecture that the great light of 
Jupiter is derived from any original 
nebulosity or still-lingering incan- 
descence. But, apart from any 
source of this kind, we see an illu- 
minating action exhibited within 
the influence of our own earth, and 
which, therefore, may be considered 
as belonging to herself; and we are 
senlndet that there may be agencies 


specially adapted to compensate the 
loss of sunlight beneath the thick 
clouds of Jupiter when we see the 
beams and flashes in our northern 
sky that drive the winter's dark- 
ness from the polar ice and snows, 


and guide the Siberian across the 
frozen waste among the crystal 
graves of the mammoths. It can- 
not, of course, be denied that Jupi- 
ter may possess certain sources of 
light analogous to, but more power- 
ful than that which we designate 
by the unfortunate name of Aurora, 
and shining, not above the clouds, 
like our Aurora, but below them. 
At the same time it is not probable 
that any such illumination, however 
useful to himself, would serve to 
make Jupiter more brilliant for ws, 
or that it would so freely force a 
passage outward through thevapours 
that oppose the sun’s light in the 
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crpetite direction. If those vapours 
themselves, or any thing beneath 
them, possess luminous energies, 
the views respecting the hypo- 
thetical darkness of the equatorial 
zone would, of course, be more or 
less erroneous; but at present, 
after taking everything into con- 
sideration, it seems safer to ascribe 
the extra luminosity of Jupiter sim- 
ply to an exceptionally powerful 
reflection of the light of the sun. 
The spectroscope may, sometime, 
enlighten us on this subject; and 
already it has revealed to Mr. Hug- 
gins some peculiarities in the con- 
dition of this planet.? 

But Jupiter, though thus brighter 
than Mars, and even a competitor 
with Venus in the skies of night, 
fails wonderfully when compared 
with the latter in a daylight obser- 
vation, Venus may be seen with 
the naked eye even when the sun is 
high above the horizon. I myself 
have thus seen her in the noon of 
a bright summer’s day, and without 
knowing very well where to look 
for her. On February 6, in the 
present year, at 4h. 20m., local 
time, I distinctly, in the same way, 
saw her narrow crescent as an 
elongated, and slightly bent ob- 
ject. Jupiter has but little bril- 
Toney in daylight when Humboldt 
considered it a feat owing to a 
specially pure atmosphere to see 
him even with a telescope. Hum- 
boldt says—‘‘In the cloudless sky 
of the tropics, during the driest 
season of the year, I have frequently 
been able to find the pale disk of 
Jupiter with one of Dollond’s tele- 
scopes of a magnifying power of 
only 95 when the sun was alread 
from 15° to 18° above the horizon ;” 
and he adds—‘‘ The diminished in- 
tensity of the light of Jupiter and 


1 There are discrepancies, however, in the statements of authors regarding the 
densities of the satellites. According to Humboldt (Cosmos) the thira is equal in 


densi 


to Jupiter, and the second even superior. 


In Lardner’s Handbook (see 


Dunkin’s excellent edition) the densities of all the satellites are given as less than 
that of their primary. This seems the most provable, arguing from the analogy of 
our own moon: but the question is one of extreme delicacy, from the smallness of the 
satellites and the difficulties of micrometric measurement. 

* Mr. Huggins, who achieved his eminent reputation by means of an 8-inch 


telesco 
of Dublin. 


, has now cOmmenced observing with a 15-inch object-glass made by Grubb, 
This instrument has an illuminating power 


om three to four times 


eater than the former, and, in the hands of Mr. Huggins we may expect from it 
the most important revelations yet made in stellar spectrometry. 


* An observation, however, of great difficult 


and net often to be accomplished 


in this climate. Webb, in his valuable Celestia} Objects, tells us that the crescent 


shape 
and a very small telescope will show it.’ 


‘*has been seen with the naked eye in Chili, and with a dark glass in Persia, 
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Saturn when seen by day in the 
great Berlin refractor, especially 
when contrasted with the equally re- 
flected light of the inferior planets, 
Venus and Mercury, frequently 
excited the astonishment of Dr. 
Galle.”* ._My own experience goes 
to show that, while Jupiter is, in- 
deed, a very dim object in daylight, 
he, at the same time, shows his 
belts with great distinctness, and 
even to his very edge, where they 
are generally more or less obscured 
when night invests him with his 
full brightness. In daylight, too 
T have first noticed his indications 
of a gibbous form as he advanced 
toward conjunction, while the sha- 
dowy twilight fringe along the de- 
falcated limb was very remarkable. 

Jupiter? has for some time past 
been exciting the attention of obser- 
vers by the ubnormal appearance of 
his belts, and particularly their 
chan.es from their usual colours. 
Unfortunately our atmosphere has 
been persistently bad for telescope 
work, and for a considerable period 
has maintained a cloudiness that 
might remind one of the state of 
things in Jupiter himseif. Nor is 
this condition at all partial. It 
seems to extend in a more or less 
degree over the entire globe; and 
even in Australia it has hitherto 
permitted but few satisfactory 
observations with the great reflector 
made for that country, by Mr. 
Grubb of Dublin. However, by 
close watching, some good hours 
for observing, have, now and then, 
been hit off; and, in my own case, 
a certain amount of diligence has 
rewarded me with a great number 
of tolerably favourable observations. 
OF these I will try to describe the 
principal results which; hope, will 
be understood by the aid of the 
diagram, where the letters—a, 5, c, 


2 Cosmos. Bohn’s ed. vol. iii. p. 95. 
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d, e, f, show the dark belts, and g, 
h,i,#,1, the bright zones. The 
observations were made with a 44- 
inch achromatic by Cooke. 

On December 15th, 1869, the belts 
ce and e were well marked, while on 
the former were two dark spots 
extending chiefly downwards from 
its northern edge, and also in a 
slight degree upwards from the 
southern, a was but faintly marked, 
d was rather better developed, 
while 5 was not seen at all on this 
occasion. Those belts were of a 
dark chocolate colour. g—h was 
of a brilliant white; i a fine 
pink, becoming lighter towards the 
middle ; & showed a faint green, and 
¢ was white, like g—h. Several 
white spots and markings were seen 
along the under edge of ¢, and par- 
ticularly adjoining the dark spots. 

On the 17th, 0h. 10m. Greenwich 
meantime, there were three spots on 
c, as in the diagram, and extending, 
like all similar spots subsequently 
observed, only on the under side of 
the belt. The belt 4, not observed 
last night, was now apparent, and @ 
was well defined—even betterthan ce. 

On the 18th at 10h. the very bad 
atmospheric definition might partly 
account for the absence of 4 in this 
observation, but the faintness of a 
must have been due to some other 
cause, because on the 17th it was 
darker than c, which was better 
defined than on this night, as it 
was on the 15th; ¢ appeared to have 
become forked, the lower branch 
hanging down towards the east, 
or it rather seemed as if the entire 
belt sloped down from west to east, 
while another belt, running hori- 
zontally, was superposed on it. No 
spots seen. 

On the 19th, 11h. 25m.; a was 
well marked; 6, which was not ob- 
served last night, became again 
visible ; c slanted down to the east, 
and no forking. It showed three 
dark spots and white spaces between 
them. 

On the 20th, 11h. 15m.; nearly 
the same as on the 18th, with the 
addition of two black spots; 4 
again nearly indiscernible, as on tie 
15th. 

On the 21st, 8h. 45m.; no forking 
nor spots. All the permanent belts 
were fainter than in any previous 


2 Written previous to the late conjunction. 
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observation, but 4 was visible not- 
withstanding, though it was fre- 
quently invisible when the other 
belts were all developed. 

On the 23rd, 9h. 25m., four spots 
appeared on c. Four hours later, 
when the planet had performed not 
very far from half a rotation, there 
was but one spot about the middle 
of ¢ which had lost the downward 
slope that it showed earlier in the 
night ; 4, which at first extended 
only a little more than half-way 
across the disk, was now complete 
from side to side. 

On the 25th, 11h. 35m., Jupiter 
closely resembled his appearance on 
the 18th, having completed about 
seventeen revolutions on his axis. 

On the 27th, 9h. 20m., the equa- 
torial space 7 seemed to have nar- 
rowed.—During the preceding ob- 
servations, it looked much broader 
than it is represented in astrono- 
mical works—c and d were well de- 
fined ; 4 not seen ; a well defined. 

_ In all these observations, ¢ was 
invariably the darkest; and next 
in darkness, generally, c. @ was, 
in most instances, faint, and next 
in faintness d, with the exception 
of f, which was scarce more than a 
border to the dark grey region 
toward the pole. 5 was very in- 
constant, sometimes only partly 
appearing, sometimes altogether in- 
visible, and seeming even to oscil- 
late in position upwards and down- 
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wards. The broad equatorial zone ¢ 
was always pink or rose-coloured, 
becoming lighter toward the centre, 
which was almost white; but the 
only pure white areas on the disk, 
besides the smaller markings near 
the black spots, were g and A, which 
were always of great brilliancy, as 
well as the narrower belt 2; & was 
greenish. The great pink zone é 
looked dark in a daylight observa- 
tion, though I could sometimes 
detect traces of the red colour even 
in sunlight. 

On March 6th, 1870, three hours 
before sunset, I first remarked a 
twilight shadowing on the eastern 
limb, showing the retreat of the 
sunlight on that side, consequent 
on Jupiter’s far advance from the 
opposition. Two days afterwards 
I saw him at mid-day, and he was 
visible in the finder, which has a 
magnifying power of about ten. 
Though his belts were well-marked, 
he was still by no means a brilliant 
object, particularly after turning 
the telescope from the glowing 
crescent of Venus, or the sparkling 
points of Capella or Aldebaran. 
Seeing him at such an hour, and 
with such small means, in our 
northern sky , wakes me wonder at 
Humboldt’s ascribing the planet’s 
visibility, at a far more favourable 
time and with a power of 95, to the 
transparent air of the tropics. 

J. BIRMINGHAM. 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 
AB Robel. 


BOOK I.—PENCILLINGS, FAINT AND STRONG. 


CHAPTER I. 


“THE FOUR ANGELS.” 


“Tr's a mortal fine night, to be 
sure !” 

So saying, the speaker stepped 
into the street, and gazed wonder- 


ingly at the stars. He was a little 
man, about thirty years of age, 
spare in figure, yellow-haired, and 


gifted with an expression of coun- 
tenance so preternaturally and in- 
flexibly solemn that his heartiest 
laugh merely resulted in a slight 
widening of his mouth. For the 
rest, suffice it to say that his name 
was Mr. Joseph Momus, and his 
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occupation that of an innkeeper, in 
the good old city of Leighbury. 

He stood in front of his house, 
“The Four Angels,” well-known 
throughout the county by reason of 
its excellent accommodation. It has, 
I am sorry to say, now disappeared ; 
but at the time of which I am 
writing, it was at its palmiest. It 
was a long building, two stories in 
height, and with a huge peaked 
roof, whose eaves came straggling 
down the walls in such fashion 
that the house looked for all the 
world as if it were shrugging its 
shoulders to prevent itself from 
being altogether extinguished. A 
number of quaint little dormer 
windows and fantastically-twirled 
chimneys seemed to have been 
dropped at random over the expanse 
of its tiles; and at the edge of the 
roof there ran a broad leaden gutter, 
supported by a series of fat little 
heads, each provided with a pair of 
wings and a trumpet. Such, at 
least, had originally been the case ; 
but in course of time some of the 
trumpets had disappeared, leaving 
their respective owners with only the 
tic doloureux in each cheek. In the 
centre of the inn, on the side front- 
ing the street, was suspended the 
sign-board, painted in the most con- 
spicuous style of art, by a travelling 
limner, acting under the inspiration 
of Mr. Momus. The design repre- 
sented a room, in which were seated 
at a table, very much out of the 
perpendicular, four pink personages, 
innocent of clothes, and provided 
with white featherless wings. Upon 
these visitors might, be seen in 
attendance a very meek gentleman 
(Mr. Momus was currently reported 
to have stood for the likeness), who 
appeared to be skilfully balancing 
himself upon one leg, whilst he 
handed to his customers a tankard 
of small dimensions, crowned with a 
frothy mass. The artist, in fact, 
had treated his subject not froma 
theological but from a landlord’s 
point of view. He did not forget 
that one Angel had always been the 
regular allowance for sign-boards ; 
but then he justly considered that a 
single visitor dining all by himself 
would have made but a bald and 
meagre appearance. To symbolise 
prosperity the guests must be numer- 
ous as well as distinguished ; hence 
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the addition of three to the normal 
number. By this arrangement, too, 
the dignity of the artist’s patron was 
enhanced. The barmaid might have 
waited upon a single guest; but 
four angels calling for a tankard of 
ale was clearly an occasion that 
justified the landlord’s peisonal 
attendance. The picture was com- 
pleted by the representation of a 
large hole in the ceiling of the room, 
through which appeared a group of 
heads provided with trumpets, at 
which they were busily puffing, lead- 
ing irresistibly to the inference that 
the pink gentlemen had entered by 
the ceiling instead of through the 
door. 

A large archway under the centre 
of the building led to a spacious 
court-yard, surrounded by stables 
and coach-houses, these being sur- 
mounted by a range of bedrooms, 
whose doors opened upon a gallery 
which ran all round the quadrangle. 
The gallery was supported by a 
range of pillars rudely carved into 
the figures of angels with their wings 
folded; each of them having the 
most stolid of smiles upon his placid 
countenance. In other respects the 
whole architecture of the inn and its 
adjoining offices was of a singularly 

lain and massive description. 

uge beams of timber frowned grim- 
ly from amongst the brickwork of 
the walls, as if they were resolved to 
maintain their ground after having 
once squeezed their way in; pon- 
derous casements of lead with queer 
little diamond-shaped panes of glass 
closed in the window-openings, 
which, on the lowest story, were 
additionally protected by thick bars 
of iron; while the doors on each 
side of the interior of the archway 
were so thickly studded with huge 
nails that they seemed like the up- 
turned soles of some gigantic boots 
made with an especial eye to dura- 
bility. Add to this that on the 
night when my story commences, a 
ruddy glow was blazing forth from 
most of the lower windows, save 
where it was toned down to a deep 
crimson hue by the closely-drawn 
curtains, and it will be readily con- 
ceded that a traveller might go far 
and not meet elsewhere with any- 
thing like the aspect of substantial 
comfort and jollity presented just 
then by “ The Four Angels.” 
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‘It’s a ‘mortal fine night, to be 
sure !” 

Mr. Momus closed the door, 
thrust his hands into the pockets of 
his coat, and slowly tilting his head 
backwards, remained lost in the 
contemplation of the glittering 
spectacle above. No cloud ob- 
secured his view as he beheld the 
bright orbs roll through the solemn 
depths of space; and, apparently 
led into speculation by the ineffable 
sublimity of the starry universe, he 
at length exclaimed : 

“JT wonder what they really be. 
I’ve heard the young doctor say as 
how they’re worlds like this; but 
I’m not going to believe that, else 
how do they come to be so bright. 
No, I’ve got a notion of my own as 
fixed itself in my mind one day 
when they were a-singing in the 
cathedral. ‘Joseph,’ says some- 
thing to me, right deep down, 
whispering in my heart like, just as 
the voices and the organ went all 
soft and gentle—‘ Joseph,’ it says, 
‘ Joseph Beanie, when you look up 
into the sky at night as you like to 
do, you see the bright eyes of the 
Cherubim and Seraphim looking 
down on the world and watching 
all that’s going on. Keep an 
honest heart, Joseph; be kind to 
everybody ; and let your signboard 
be always as clean as when it was 
first put up, and then the Cherubim 
and Seraphim above will smile on 
“The Four Angels” below.’ Yes, 
I’ve often thought of that since, 
and I think it’s the right explana- 
tion of those beautiful bright specks. 
I sometimes think they hear me 
talking to ’em as well as see me.” 

At this moment his speculations 
were brought to an abrupt finish 
by a sound which broke upon his 
ear, and caused him hastily to 
withdraw his hands from his pock- 
ete, and bring his head back to its 
usual position. It was the furious 
galloping of a horse, whose iron- 
shod hoofs rang loudly on the 
stones with which the streets were 
in some places paved. At inter- 
vals, too, could be heard the shout- 
ing of some one in distress, comiig 
nearer and nearer, and apparently 

roceedivg from a person upon 
Cerashesk Alarmed at this sudden 
irruption on the stillness of the 
night, Mr. Momus, after listening 
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for a moment, concluded that he 
had better go within doors for as- 
sistance, and was on the point of 
turning round to do so when there 
came dashing along the street a 
horseman, who galloped up to the 
front of *‘ The Four Angels,” and 
then, suddenly reining in his horse, 
threw himself from the saddle into 
the arms of the astonished Joseph. 

** Wh—wh—what’s the matter ?” 
stammered forth the latter. “Who 
are y—you ?” 

* Oh !—good—Lord !—I’m safe,” 
gasped the other, hugging poor 
Momus with an almost choking 
tenacity of grip. 

The new-comer was a man of 
about the same height as mine 
host, but of a complexion so 
swarthy that it needed not the ad- 
dition of his curly black hair and 
thick lips to show that there was 
some admixture of negro blood in 
his veins. He was habited in the 
costume of a postilion, and, conse- 
quently, the projecting peak of his 
cap rapped Mr. Momus’s nose 
pretty sharply as the embrace took 
place, a circumstance which led to 
the recognition of the stranger. 

“Why, I’m blest if it isn’t 
Pearly Tom,” exclaimed Momus, 
releasing himself with much trouble, 
and rubbing his nose. ‘* What 
makes you come here in this fero- 
cious style ?” - 

*©Oh, Mr. Momus, I’ve got hor- 
rible news to tell you. They’re all 
murdered in cold blood !” 

* Who, man? who?” 

“Why, the gentleman and his 
wife, and Jack, to be sure. ’Twas 
about a mile on this side of the 
mill, when out rushs twenty rob- 
bers, with murder in their looks, 
robbery in their hearts, and pistols 
in their, hands. ‘Stop,’ says one 
of them. ‘Go on,’ says the gentle- 
man. ‘Will you,’ says the rob- 
ber, and fires both his pistols. 
‘Whiz!’ goes the balls by my 
head, and down drops Jack. Then 
the gentleman fires his pistols, 
draws his sword, and jumps out of 
the carriage. The horses get 
frightened, the traces get cut, and 
I get here.” 

Pearly Tom recounted all this 
with a rapidity of utterance that 
betokened great practice in the art 
of narration. Indeed, he was reck- 
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oned the best purveyor of news on 
the road, and many were the crea- 
ture comforts and gratuities which 
he received from landlords and cus- 
tomers for regaling them with a 
copious supply of all the latest in- 
telligence. In the present case, 
however, he was so agitated and 
breathless from his hasty ride that 
the exertion of speaking quite over- 
powered him; and as he finished 
speaking he fell once more into the 
arms of Mr. Momus. 

** Come in!” said that gentleman, 
quaking with horror at the tale 
which he had heard. “Come and 
take a glass of brandy - punch. 
Here, Bob and Dick, lend a hand 
this way.” 

So saying, he half assisted, half 
dragged Pearly Tom to the door 
leading to the parlour of the inn; 
while the two ostlers, roused by his 
summons, came running from the 
court-yard to ascertain the cause 
of the disturbance. 

“Just put that horse in the 
stable,” said Mr. Momus, as he 
pushed the door open and entered 
the parlour. ‘‘ What a dreadful 
thing, to be sure!” 

The parlour was a large room 
with a low ceiling, across which 
ran several immense beams of oak. 
The walls, too, were covered with 
oaken panels, and at one end of the 
chamber was a vast fireplace, in 
which some logs of wood were 
brightly blazing. Ata large table 
in the centre of the room were 
seated a dozen or so of the city 
worthies, each provided with tan- 
kard and pipe, the charms of which 
were in course of being thoroughly 
enjoyed; but at the entrance of 
Mr. Momus, and at the sound of 
his exclamation, all eyes were 
eagerly turned in his direction, 
and a choral “ Eh !” of interroga- 
tion and amazement went the round 
of the company. 

Immediately that he had placed 
Pearly Tom in a chair, Mr. Momus 
gave his guests an account of what 
had happened, which had the effect 
of eliciting many expressions of 
terror and surprise from his audi- 
ence. One fat old gentleman, who 
was obliged on the morrow to travel 
past the fatal mill, grew very pale, 
and immediately began, with much 
perturbation, to discuss the prac- 
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ticability of proceeding to his 
destination by some other route. 
Another, who had the reputation 
of being a miser, when he heard 
that the robbers mustered twenty 
in number, wondered whether the 
commandant of the garrison would 
detail a guard for the protection of 
the citizen’s houses. A third, a 
saddler of some note in the city, 
imagined that the harness would 
be all cut to pieces; while a fourth, 
an undertaker, was of opinion that 
the bodies of the slain must be 
buried within the city. In short, 
each one looked at the matter in 
the light of his own probable con- 
nexion with it, and suffered his 
fear to be increased or diminished 
as he expected to lose or gain by 
the event. Mr. Momus alone ap- 
peared to regard the traveller’s 
death as an occurrence which was 
shocking in itself. 

Whilst they were thus discussin 
the matter, a glass of hendanee 
was being prepared for Pearly Tom. 
This having at length been brought, 
that individual recovered so fur 
from his exhaustion as to raise the 
the glass to his lips, and was about 
to perform his customary feat of 
emptying it at a draught, when 
those who were sympatietically 
watching him observed him sud- 
denly pause, whilst a startled ex- 
pression of horror overspread his 
countenance. 

A moment’s consideration served 
to show that Pearly Tom was at- 
tentively listening to something 
which much frightened him; and 
as he was well known to be prema- 
turely quick of hearing, the specta- 
tors waited with much anxiety until 
they too could be able to perceive 
the strange sound. At length his 
lips slowly whispered forth the 
words, ‘‘ They’re coming ;” and at 
the same instant there broke upon 
the ears of all in the room the distant 
tramping of horses and rumbling 
of wheels. This was quite sufli- 
cient to produce a sudden revulsion 
of feeling. The majority, as with 
one accord, rushed to the door, 
and, recoiling shudderingly from 
the street already echoing with the 
coming equipage, took refuge in 
the court-yard, which offered many 
convenient nooks for the ensconcing 
of bodies. The only persons, in- 
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deed, who remained in the room 
were the fat gentieman comfortably 
stowed away under the table, Pearly 
Tom, sitting quite still, and Mr. 
Momus, who gaz -d with a fascinated 
look at the postilion’s countenance. 

Scarcely bad the refugees com- 
mitted themselves to the shadowy 
protection of the wooden angels, 
who now seemed to be smiling in 
quite a knowing manner, when a 
post-chaise came thundering up to 
the door of “The Four Angels,” 

‘and a commanding voice was heard 
to exclaim— 

“ Ho, there! 
assistance.” 

As if he had been shot through 
the heart, Pearly Tom bounded 
from his chair, and seizing Momus 
by the wrist, cried out in faltering 
accents— 

“It’s the gentleman that was 
murdered.” 

I may here explain that Pearly 
Tom was of an extremely animated 
and impulsive character. Where 
any other person would merely 
smile or frown, he would shake 
with laughter or foam with rage. 
Sorrow, joy, courage, fear, all were 
exhibited in him in their most 
marked phases; and whatever pas- 
sion might prevail for the moment, 
he was entirely possessed by it, 
body and soul. Mr. Momus, on the 
other hand, was never much agi- 
tated. His mind was constituted 
in much the same manner as his 
face: he might be strongly im- 
pressed with some emotion, but for 
the life of him he could not yield 
himself up to it; and although his 
passions were far from being weak, 
he was unable ever to act upon im- 

pulse. He had, however, at any 
rate, one firmly-rooted feeling ; and 
that was an excessive admiration 
for Pearly Tom, at whose beaming 
features and vivacious expression 
he would gaze in wonderment for 
minutes together, being no doubt 
unable to comprehend the possi- 
bility of so expressive a counten- 
ance. This feeling of \dmiration 
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or attachment was reciprocated by 
its object, who had always enter- 
tained a high opinion of Momus’s 
profound wisdom as evidenced in 
the gravity of his countenance. 
Thus much premised, it will be 
no matter of astonishment to learn 
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that the breast of Momus was just 
then a prey to slowly-increasing, 
though but half-comprehended fear, 
mingled with no small share of 
anxiety for Pearly Tom. Before, 
however, he could suggest to the 
latter that a vieit from a murdered 
man must be a most portentous 
occurrence, the door on the oppo- 
site side of the archway was heard 
to open, and a female voice cried 
out— 

“ Joseph, Joseph! Why, 
my soul—In one moment, 
Whatever's the boy doing ?” 

Uttering these words in a plea- 
sant, bustling tone, the speaker 
pushed open the parlour door, and 
revealed to Mr. Momus the portly 
person and good-humoured coun- 
tenance of his mother. She had 
been a coquette in her younger 
days, and even now did not choose 
to diminish her charms by assuming 
the weeds of a widow. Nor, in 
good sooth, had she any cause for 
wishing to keep her memory green 
as regarded her departed husband ; 
for he had done his best, or rather 
worst, to ruin her by hard drinking 
and gaming, and had at length 
made his exit from the stage of life 
during a paroxysm of maduess, in 
which he fancied himself a dove, 
and, attempting to fly from one of 
the windows in the roof, managed 
to break his neck, much to his 
friends’ inexpressible comfort and 
monumental affliction. 

** Why, where have you all gone 
to?” exclaimed Mrs. Momus, as 
she discovered the deserted aspect 
of the parlour. “ Never mind; I'll 
hear all about it afterwards. Just 
follow me with that candle, Joseph, 
and don’t stand—Why, bless m 
soul, it’s never Pearly Tom !—Well, 
well !—Coming, sir! You bring a 
candle, too, Tom.” 

And off she hastened to the post- 
chaise, followed by Tom and Mo- 
mus, the former of whom seemed 
to recover his spirits at the sound 
of her cheery voice, while the latter 
evidently thought he could not do 
wrong in obeying her instructions, 
whatever they might be. 

On reaching the street they saw, 
standing before the entrance of 
“The Four Angels,” a post-chaise, 
which bore traces of rough usage, 
having its windows broken and 
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its wheels and panels thickly be- 
splashed with mud. There appeared 
but three horses attached to it, 
all of them breathing heavily, and 
being spotted with foam as if they 
had been urged to their utmost 
speed. On the foremost was seated 
a postilion with an expression of 
helpless bewilderment upon his 
countenance, while the muddy and 
disordered state of his dress indi- 
cated that he had recently been 
subjected to some turbulent treat- 
ment. The occupants of the ve- 
hicle, as far as could be ascertained 
by the flickering light of the 
candles, were but two—a lady, who 
was reclining backwards, and a 
gentleman of haughty and com- 
manding aspect. The latter, imme- 
diately that he perceived the lights 
approaching, opened the door of the 
chaise, and leaping to the ground, 
said to Mrs. Momus— 

‘* Madam, you will be so good as 
to prepare instautly the best bed- 
room that you have. See also that 
a fireis lighted, and every comfort 
made re for this lady, who is, 
Iam afraid, seriously ill.’ 

His voice slightly trembled as he 
pronounced these last words, and 
turning to the chaise, he proceeded 
tw arouse his fellow-traveller. 

* No time shall be lost, sir,” 
replied Mrs. Momus. “I will go 
and give the orders myself this very 
moment. But how shall we move 
the poor dear lady to her room ?” 

“f will bring her in,” said the 
gentleman. 

Mrs. Momus immediately bustled 
off to make the necessary prepara- 
tions, whilst her son, who had by 
this time recovered his equanimity, 
busied himself, together with Reasls 


‘Tom, in calling the ostlers, attending 
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to the postilion, taking the horses 
out, and generally attempting to 
put things in a better trim. It was 
some time, however, before they 
could bring the postilion, who 
proved to be the Jack mentioned by 
Pearly Tom, to a thorough apprecia- 
tion of his safety. At length, after 
he had been supplied with some 
brandy, he recovered the use of his 
speech and informed his eager ques- 
tioners that the traveller had snot 
one of the highwaymen and run 
another through the body, upon 
which the remaining two—{Oh, 
Tom !]—had decamped. He (Jack) 
had then been raised from the 
ground by the gentleman, and find- 
ing himself quite whole, with the 
exception of a trifling flesh wound 
in his right arm, he had managed to 
drive the chaise as far as the inn. 

During this time the oaken angels 
had resigned their charges to the 
starlight, every person having left 
his place of concealment and yuther- 
ed round the gaped-upon Jack, 
always excepting the fat gentleman, 
who was discovered, an hour after- 
wards, still ensconced beneath the 
table, and expecting every moment 
to be made the principal actor in 
some scene of rapine and butchery. 
No one, however, had ventured to 
accost the stranger, who, wrapped 
in a large horseman’s cloak, remain- 
ed standing by the door of the 
chaise, and occasionally speaking 
softly to the lady inside. 

Presently Mrs. Momus re-appeared 
with the intelligence that the bed- 
room Was quite ready ; upon which 
the gentleman assisted the lady from 
the chaise, and then, tenderly lifting 
her in his arins, proceeded to euter 
the door of “The Four Angels.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


AN IMPRISONMENT AND A RELEASE. 


THE fire was light enough of heart. 
Instinct with living motion, its 
tongues of flame danced merrily as 
they glided in and out amongst the 
logs of wood; and playing at bo- 
peep with the stars above, they 
uttered many a blithe roar up the 
spacious chimney. Snapping and 
cracking heurtily at every pore, the 


wood joined in the fun, and contri- 
buted many a bright volley of sparks 
to the brilliant display. Nor was 
the illumination confined to the 
chimney-corner alone, for the plea- 
sant glow of the flames extended to 
every part of the room. It tinged 
with a deeper red thecurtains, which 
drooped heavily around the iassive 
34 
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bedstead ; it was reflected in many 
a bright flash from the polished sur- 
face of the curiously-carved chairs; 
it imparted a warm hue to the purple 
tracery of the carpet on the flocr ; it 
lit up the centre of each panel in the 
wood-work, with which the walls 
were covered; it played upon the 
dark and grim-looking portrait, 
until a smile seemed to beam fitfull 

from the old warrior’s features ; and, 
in fine, it exerted its powers of 
comfort and geniality to the utmost. 

Vain, however, were all its efforts. 
Upon the face of the doctor, of Mrs. 
Momus, and of the two chamber- 
maids, an expression of pitying sor- 
row was visible, as they gazed on 
the bedin which waslying the object 
of their attentions. A sweet pale 
face, most delicately moulded, with 
its dark hair falling back in waving 
tresses from the forehead, was all 
that could be seen; and from the 
closed eyes, and faint, inaudible 
breathing, it seemed as though the 
gentle sufferer was either asleep, or 
in a state of intense exhaustion. On 
one side of the bed stood the doctor, 
with his finger pressed upon the 
wrist of the beautifully white arm 
which lay upon the counterpane ; 
while on the other appeared the 
gentleman who had arrived in the 
post-chaise, gazing with an air of 
anxious suspense upon the pale coun- 
tenance of his fellow-traveller. 

Say, was that merely the flicker- 
ing of the firelight? No, it is a 
movement of the eyelids, which are 
gently raised, and disclose two 
beauteous orbs, so full of tender 
love and ineffable pity, as their 
gaze is directed towards him who 
is watching by the bedside, that 
the tears of all who see them com- 
mence to flow. 

**She is again conscious,” said 
the doctor, in a whisper to Mrs. 
Momus. “Show her the child, 
and give me that cordial.” 

In accordance with the doctor's 
request, Mrs. Momus brought for- 
ward the newly-born infant, which 
lay nestling in her arms; and hold- 


ing it near its mother’s face, she 


said— 

** There, deary ! look at the sweet 
little cherub which has come to 
bless you! You will try to exert 
all your strength and get well, for 
his sake—won’t you, deary ?” 
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A gentle smile beamed in the 
lady’s face as she heard these 
words, and her lips softly moved, 
as though she wished to speak ; but 
no sound came from them. Mrs. 
Momus, however, with the loving 
instinct of a woman’s heart, com- 
prehended what she wished, and 
held the babe close to its mother’s 
lips. With an evident effort the 
lady kissed her unconscious infant, 
and then her eyes: again slowly 
closed. 

The stranger instantly darted a 
look at the tiga face, and read- 
ing there an expression of ill-boding 
sympathy, exclaimed— 

“There is still hope, is there 
not ?” 

**There is while life remains,” 
replied the other, endeavouring to 
introduce a few drops of the cordial 
into the lady’s mouth; “but I 
should be wanting in my duty if I 
were to disguise from you the fact 
that extreme danger exists.” : 

* * * 


The first brilliancy of the fire 
was over. The flames no longer 
a incessantly amongst the 
ogs, but flickered forth at length- 
ening intervals. The rich, steady 
glow no longer brightened every 
object in the room with its deep red 
rays, but flitting shadows came and 
went at each succeeding moment. 
Well didst thou, O faltering light, 
echo, as it were, the flickering of 
that life which was about to be ex- 
tinguished for ever ! 

** Alas!” said the doctor, as he 
raised his head from the gentle 
form, ‘all her joys and sufferings 
are now over ;” and turning round 
he sought to conceal the emotion 
whieh affected him. 

** T cannot—will not believe it,” 
cried the gentleman, throwing him- 
self on the bed, and clasping the 
dying mother in his arms. ‘ Kate, 
my love, speak to me! open those 
sweet eyes once more, and bless me 
ere you die. Oh, do not quit me 
for ever, without giving me one 
last look! See how I pour out my 
very soul in these kisses! Wilt 
thou not give me, darling, one in 
exchange for them ?” 

He here suddenly paused, as, 
with a quick start, the lady opened 
her eyes. Before, however, he 


could call for assistance, she clasped 
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her arms about his neck, and ex- 

claimed, ‘* Richard—God bless thee 

—for thy love!” and imprinting on 

his cheek a fond, sweet kiss, fell 

back upon her pillow cold and still. 
* + * * 

The remaining embers of the fire 
were smouldering in the chimney- 
corner as the sun’s first rays 
glanced through the window upon 
the desolate scene within. 

The room was unoccupied save 
by two forms, one of which was 
kneeling, with his head bowed 
down upon the bed where lay the 
other, so calm and holy in her 
marble beauty. From her face all 
traces of suffering had fled, and 
naught was left but an expression 
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of angelic purity and sweetness, as 
though she were still bestowing 
that kiss of love upon her heart- 
broken husband. Far different was 
it with him. His hands tightly 
clenched, his dishevelled hair, his 
teeth firmly set, his haggard cheeks 
and wildly-staring eyes, all pro- 
claimed the extremity of his an- 
guish. No one had ventured to 
address a word to him, and he had 
been left to watch the livelong 
night beside the corpse. 
%* * * - 

Here I draw the veil. Let me 
not enlarge upon this scene of grief 
and sorrow. That stranger, of 
whom I have spoken, was my 
father. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


THE DAWN OF MEMORY. 


Srranck feelings assail my soul as 
I commence this chapter. An un- 


wonted effusion of tender melan- 
choly wells up from the deepest 
recesses of my heart, and pervades 


my whole being. I think of old 
scenes, old faces, and old times ; 
and, as I think, their picturesque 
beauties, their honest lineaments, 
their many incidents, break forth 
from the misty veil of forgetfulness, 
and reveal themselves in all the 
glowing colours and moving reali- 
ties of those days when they first 
became impressed upon my mind. 
“* Memory, bosom-spring of joy,” 
as the creator of that wonderful 
*€ Ancient Mariner” called thee,— 
- what pen can describe thy powers, 
what intellect can fathom thy se- 
crets! Shall we hold, with the 
profound Avicenna, that thou art 
an irradiation of divine light? Such 
it should be, if, with noble Kit 
North, so passing eloquent, we are 
to believe that ‘‘ memory so beauti- 
fies and sanctifies all we loved in 
youth with her own mournful light, 
that it is not in our power—we 
have not the heart—to compare 
them with the kindred realities en- 
circling our age ; but for their own 
dear, sweet, sad sakes alone—and 
for the sake of the grass on their 
graves—we hold them religiously 
aloof from the affections, and the 
objects of our affections, of a later 


day—in our intercommunion with 
them it is that we most devoutly 
believe in heaven.” Yes, there is 
something inexpressibly sweet and 
mournful in the memories of our 
pristine youth and strength. We 
cherish the remembrance of those 
fleeting hours whose enjoyment can 
never more be reproduced ; and we 
feel that, whatever the inscrutable 
future may bring forth, there will 
always be a holiness and a beauty 
about the treasures of the past 
which must enshrine them in the 
most hallowed depths of our affec- 
tions. 

The esthetics of memory—what 
a theme! Would that I could do 
justice to its varied aspects of the 
most intense and subtle beauty! 
Angels might discourse upon it, 
and yet be far from revealing all 
the phases of loveliness and sub- 
limity which it presents. Its power 
of investing the most commonplace 
objects and incidents with the 
faculty of exciting our profoundest 
admiration ; its silent but irresis- 
tible appealings to all the better 
and more godlike portions of our 
nature ; its indications of the mys- 
tery which enshrouds our exist- 
ence ; its suggestion of some attri- 
bute within us by whose aid, per- 
chance, we mav unlock the secrets 
of Eternity, both bygone and to 
come ; its very degrees of exacti- 
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tude and obscurity ; all, all com- 
bine alike in gratifying that love of 
beauty for itself alone which inheres 
so strongly in our souls ! 

How vividly I remember the 
scenes, and even the thoughts, of 
my early childhood! As I write, 
that pleasant old house rises up be- 
fore me, with its red, sober-looking 
walls and gabled roof, all seeming 
as though the lapse of time had in 
nowise affected them. It was a 
charming retreat from the world’s 
turmoil, and seemed to breathe an 
air of quiet happiness over all who 
stepped across its threshold. Rooms 
of every shape and size were to be 
found within -its walls, from the 
tiny little sanctum sanctorum, where 
hung the picture, and whence open- 
ed the casement which my father 
loved so well, up to the spacious 
dining-hall, whose bare expanse of 
wainscoating and lofty ceiling filled 
me with awe as they echoed and re- 
echoed to my childish footfall. 
Passages of prodigious length and 
uncomfortable stillness ran through 
the house in every direction, with 
many ups and downs, and twists 
and turns, so that the impression 
produced upon one’s mind whilst 
traversing them was a vague sense 
of expectation that they must at 
length lead to something very mys- 
terious. Of staircases, too, there 
was an abundance ; all being stowed 
away in the most remote corners 
possible, with the exception of the 
main flight of stairs, which led from 
the grand entrance-hall to an ex- 
tensive corridor on the first floor 
communicating with the best suite 
of bed-chambers. The house had 
originally been built for one of the 
grandees of the reign of Elizabeth, 
and had since fallen into the hands 
of a Puritan during the Common- 
wealth, and of a court-favourite in 
the time of Charles II. From that 
period it had remained without a 
tenant until the latter part of the 
reign of Queen Anne, when a 
Quaker gentleman purchased it, 
and resided within its walls until 
his death, leaving directions in his 
will for its immediate sale. This 
led to its possession by a dignitary 
of the Chureh much given to ban- 
queting, who was succeeded in 
turn by a retired captain in the 
navy, a minister of state, a thief- 
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taker, a poet, a methodist preacher, 
and a French actor, who, having 
amassed a fortune by some lucky 
speculations, came to England, 
where he was equally successful in 
getting rid of it, a circumstance 
which induced him to hang himself. 
This unfortunate occurrence having 
happened in a chamber of the house 
which I am describing, created a 
number of rumours concerning the 
appearance of ghostly visitants ; 
and, accordingly, it was soon appa- 
rent to the owner that the value of 
his property was steadily diminish- 
ing. e therefore looked about 
him for a purchaser, and found one 
in the person of my father, who had 
realised a large fortune in trade, 
and was desirous of quietly settling 
down. The house being much to 
my father’s liking, aud he having 
no superstitious fears, the bargain 
was readily concluded, and he be- 
came the owner of Rumbleton Hall 
a few years before I was born. 
These repeated changes of owner- 
ship and occupancy had led tostrange 
alterations in both the external and 
internal equipment—if I may so 
term it—of the house. What one 
tenant had removed, another had 
restored: what one proprietor had 
erected, his successor had demolish- 
ed: so that, at the time of which I 
am speaking, it was a difficult 
matter to ascertain what had been 
the original plan, either as regards 
structure ordecoration. A little of 
each transformer’s handiwork still 
remained, sufficient to destroy the 
unity of any other alterations, but 
not enough to show the principles 
upon which its own design had been 
based ; and, therefore, to discover 
any appearance of reasonor necessity 
in the present state of things was 
out of the question. Some of the 
windows were square, some semicir- 
cular, some round; while no two 
were glazed in a similar manner. 
Flat walls, void of cornices or of any 
break in their monotonous surface, 
alternated with quaint little towers, 
all winduws and crenelation. ‘The 
— portico was upheld by columns 
of different orders, aud had an air of 
shrinking into the wall as though it 
were ashamed of its weakness in 
endeavouring to please all parties. 
The roof, too, accommoda’ itself 
most pertinaciously to every cou- 
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civable variety of elevation and out- 
line, so that to the eyes of any in- 
telligent rook overhead, with an 
aptitude for Euclid, its ridges must 
have presented the appearance of 
some strangely bewildering and 
intricate- geometrical diagram ; 
while as for the chimneys, they 
could not but have been more puz- 
zling still, seeing that they were 
planted at the extremities of the 
a in the gutters between the 
ifferent portions of the roof, and, as 
a general rule, in every place where 
they would be least looked for. 

The interior of the house was no 
less remarkable. I have already 
mentioned the general appearance 
and position of the chambers and 
their means of intercommunication 
as exhibiting no particle of unifor- 
mity; and I may add, that the 
fittings and furniture were similarly 
characterised. Ponderous cabinets 
of oak stood cheek by jowl with 
charming little escritoires of delicate 
workmanship : huge mahogany 
tables hustled their miniature com- 
panions of buhl and marqueterie 
into corners ; plain leather-covered 
chairs mingled, on terms of equality, 
with more fashionable neighbours 
all gilt and velvet; tapestry and 
stamped-leather hangings in one 
room were followed by plain oaken 
panelling in the next; carpets alter- 
nated with parquetted floors ; fres- 
coed ceilings were succeeded by 
huge beams and plaster ; doors and 
meen curtains were used at 
random; and, in fine, eccentricity 
appeared to have become master of 
the situation. 

The hoase was surrounded by 
extensive grounds, laid out in a 
complete patchwork of styles. In 
front, an avenue of stately elms 
led from the portico to the entrance- 
gates; and on each side of this 
avenue was a trim lawn, ornamented 
with parterres and fountains. On 
the right of the house were the 
stables and out-offices: on the left 
a thick shrubbery. At the back 
was a raised terrace, from which 
a flight of steps led down to a 
lawn fringed round with box-trees, 
tortured into a great variety of 
shapes; a hen, a cocked hat and 
a pear being the most conspicuous. 
Beyond this fanciful edging came on 
either side a gravelled path and a 
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series of flower-beds; terminating 
in lofty walls well stocked with 
fruit-trees ; while at the bottom of 
the lawn was a perfect maze of 
groves, parterres, grottoes and sum- 
mer-houses, bounded at length by 
a small brook which divided the 
pleasure-grounds from the pasture- 
land beyond. 

Such was the home of my infancy, 
as I remember it ; but in spite of its 
astonishing diversity of style it was 
a most cheerful and pleasant abode. 
How I loved to wander at will 
amongst its deserted chambers and 
silent passages, speculating, in my 
childish manner, upon their appear- 
ance and uses in days gone by! My 
imagination was always strongly 
developed, and my love of the 
marvellous not less so. Numerous, 
accordingly, were the fancies which 
crowded on my brain, as I roamed 
musiugly and alone through every 
nook of the old house. I had, by 
dint of questioning my father, 
acquired a knowledge of the princi- 
pal changes which had occurred in 
the ownership of the building, and 
was therefore enabled to dream 
with some basis of reality for my 
visions. I imagined Queen Eliza- 
beth, such as I had seen her repre- 
sented in pictures, visiting her 
courtier, and wondered whether she 
removed her gigantic frills before 
sitting down to dinner. I peopled 
the old place with the cavalier's 
guests, and fancied when the moon 
shone softly on the lawn, that I 
still heard the tinkling of lutes, 
the rustling of dresses, and the 
low whisperings of love amongst 
the mazy groves. I visited the top- 
most story of the house, and enter- 
ing that room where still remained 
some telescopes, charts, astrolabes, 
retorts, crucibles, and other philo- 
sophical instruments, I gazed from 
its balconied windows at the open 
expanse of heaven, so brightly 
decked with myriads of stars, and 
thought that he who had in former 
times endeavoured to penetrate the 
celestial arcina, was now, perhaps, 
wandering amongst those bright 
objects in full possession of that 
knowledge which he had striven so 
long to acquire by midnight vigils 
aud study. I sought the poet's 
chamber, as we called it, and viewed 
the fading colours of its frescoes 
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with regret, imagining that they 
were lamenting the absence of him 
whom they had so often inspired. 
But the room which most fascinated 
me, and which yet was in no small 
measure of horrible aspect, was the 
unhappy actor's bed-room. Every- 
thing had been left—in accordance, 
I believe, with the teachings of 
some superstitious proverb—in ex- 
actly the same state as upon the 
morning when the suicide was dis- 
covered. The partially disordered 
bedclothes, the disarranged furni- 
ture, the open wardrobe, all had a 
most desolate and gloomy appear- 
ance. The situation too, of the 
room, at the ead of a long corridor 
near a corner of the house, where 
the wind was continually moaning 
and howling, added not a little to 
its aspect of awe; but what to my 
mind seemed the most grisly feature 
of the case was the peculiar shape 
of two chairs which stood one on 
each side of the bed. Their arms 
were strangely crooked, and seemed 
as if placed akimbo, while an at- 
tempt at carving some flowers on 
their backs had resulted in the pre- 
sentment of two scowling eyes and 
a mouth of portentous dimensions. 
Night after night have I crept to 
the door of the room and glanced 
tremblingly in, expecting to see 
these chairs at some weird and dia- 
bolical piece of work ; but no, they 
still remained grimly watching at 
the sides of the bed with their 
shoulders shrugged up, their arms 
thrust forward, and their ugly fea- 
tures more ruffianly-looking than 
ever. Thisafforded me an immense 
fund of contemplation. When the 
night was boisterous and stormy, I 
used to lie awake, listening eagerly 
to the moaning and howling of the 
wind as it rushed in fitful blasts 
round every corner of the house and 
through the branches of the neigh- 
bouring trees; and I often fancied, 
when a more piercing shriek than 
usual would break upon my ear, 
that it was the agonising cry of 
the poor actor as he struggled in 
the murderous grasp of those felon 
chairs. Indeed, I sometimes doubt- 
ed whether there had been any 
suicide at all, and whether the un- 
fortunate man had not been stran- 
gied in his sleep by those horrid 
arms which so haunted my fancy. 
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Our establishment was not very 
large, consisting merely of a nurse, 
a cook, two housemaids, a groom, 
and a gardener; bunt what they 
wanted in number was amply made 
up for by eccentricity ; the reputa- 
tion which the house had obtained 
of being haunted having caused all 
ordinary domestics to shun the 
place. My nurse, Betty Pritter by 
name, was a tall, thin, middle-aged 
woman, of a melancholy cast of 
countenance, and much given to 
meditation. The cook, on the con- 
trary, was somewhat plump and 
well -favoured, much addicted to 
laughter, and ready with her tongue. 
She was frightened at nothing, and 
extremely good-natured; so much 
so, indeed, that in the neighbouring 
village any occurrence of a more 
than usually annoying character, 
was proverbially described as being 
‘enough to vex Nancy Gliston.” 
Her only failing that I ever could 
discover was an intense yearning 
for information as to what passed 
around her; this taking the form, 
not of inquisitiveness, but of a 
readiness to speculate upon current 
events. The two housemaids were 
twin-sisters, pleasant enough when 
together, but excessively shrewish 
and vixenish when separated from 
each other. They were orphans, 
and had been brought up by some 
charitable villagers, gaining thereby 
an impression that their rights to 
consideration were by no means 
trifling. The groom and coachman, 
Ned Horner, was a philosopher in 
everyone’s affairs but his own. His 
advice was most excellent, and the 


‘quiet frame of mind which he en- 


oined, very desirable; but some- 
sine or other, no sooner did any- 
thing oscur to disturb his equa- 
nimity, than he blazed up in a very 
wholesale manner. Fortunately he 
was small, and his anger found vent 
in words rather than in deeds ; or 
poor Ned might oftentimes have 
succeeded in raising a hornet’s nest 
of doleful predicaments about his 
ears. The gardener, last and great- 
est, seeing that he stood six feet 
three inches and a half, had a happy 
knack of invariably mistaking the 
commands which were laid upon 
him. He never had been known 
to do anything correctly at the first 
attempt, and occasionally he fell 
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into sowe ludicrous misconceptions. 
Thus, being instructed one day to 
clean a pair of pistol barrels with 
oil, he was discovered an hour after- 
wards by my father busily en- 
deavouring to fit them with wicks, 
so that they might be used as lainps. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, John 
Millow—for such was his name— 
had much ready wit and prompti- 
tude in cases of emergency, and 
being as brave as a lion, he was 
known and respected for miles 
round. 

My father has not yet been de- 
scribed. He was a tall man, of 
commanding presence, with a form 
which betokened much strength and 
activity, and with a countenance of 
grave aspect. He was about fifty 
years of age when I was born, and 
the black locks which clustered 
round his broad forehead were 
streaked here and there with the 
blanching hand of Time. His fea- 
tures were sufliciently handsome to 
attract much admiration from the 
fairer portion of his friends ; but 
they exhibited an air of settled 
melancholy, which augured ill for 
any hopes of creating a more than 
friendly impression upon him. His 
character corresponded with his ap- 
pearance : he was most punctilious 
upon questions of honour, firm and 
inflexible in his determinations, 
possessed of great learning, and 
much given to solitary thinking. 
He had married my mother under 
circumstances of some romance, 
having been saved by her presence 
of mind from being shot in a street 
broil ; and he was never able to 


forget his grief at her death. In- 
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deed, one of my earliest reminis- 
cences is the recollection of my 
strolling one day about the house, 
and coming to the little room of 
which I have , spoken, where, 
through the partially-opened door- 
way, I descried my father, sitting 
down and gazing at the picture 
with such an expression of quiet 
sadness on his countenance, that, 
young as I was, I felt my heart 
gush with an overflow of sorrow; 
so much so, that I sat down in the 
corridor outside and sobbed bit- 
terly. Roused by the noise, my 
father came out to inquire the 
cause ; but I could only say that I 
felt unhappy because he had looked 
so, and there the matter ended, for 
he gave me no explanation of his 
reverie. Upon my asking Betty, 
however, she told me that the pic- 
ture at which my father had been 
gazing was the portrait of my mo- 
ther; and ever after that I, too, 
used often to look wistfully at those 
sweet and gentle lineaments which 
beamed from the canvas in such 
radiant loveliness. This silent and 
beautiful spectacle sank deeply into 
my soul, and tended more than 
ever to heighten my early love of 
beauty. 

Alas, how garrulous we old men 
become! No sooner does our 
memory awake than such a crowd 
of ideas present themselves before 
us, that we are tempted to mention 
them all, lest perchance some one 
of importance should be omitted. 
Of importance, that is to say, as 
regards ourselves; whether it be 
equally interesting to our hearers 
is another matter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OUR VILLAGE. 


Ir was certainly picturesque. It 
consisted but of one long, strag- 
ling, double row of houses, divided 
z a broad road and a brook, over 
which stretched numerous rustic 


bridges. Most of the houses were 
substantial structures, built of red 
brick, with tiled roofs and project- 
ing windows of a semi-gothic ap- 
pearance; the remainder were of 
wooden framework, filled in with 
brick and plaster, and covered with 


thatch. The church was the prin- 
cipal object in the village, and well 
I remember with what awe I used 
to gaze upon its massive tower 
whenever I passed it after dusk! 
It always seemed to me that the 
ivy, with which the crumbling 
stone was so thickly covered, had 
grown round the grim tower for the 
purpose of keeping it warm, and 
that it was this instance of social 
feeling alone which induced the 
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hoary monster to chime forth the 
requiem of the hours as they ex- 
pired. I once was taken by my 
nurse to see the belfry. and I never 
shall forget the anxiety and asto- 
nishment which surged through my 
mind as I beheld those black and 
ponderous masses, hanging there 
so silent and immovable, suddenly, 
without any apparent cause, rush 
into life and activity, uttering such 
a strange and tempestuous clang- 
our, that I was fain to close my 
ears and fall prostrate on the floor. 
After that it was a tavourite subject 
ot contemplation with me to picture 
in my mind the belfry at night- 
time, dark and cold, with the wind 
howling furiously around it, taunt- 
ing and buffeting the bells within, 
until, roused into short-lived fury, 
tney would roar out their notes of 
defiance, and then be still. 

Next to the church in point of 
importance came the * Lion and 
Lamb,” a comfortable country inn, 
where good beds, good stabling, 
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good ale, good oats—in fact, good 
entertainment for man and beast— 
might be had. It was situated at 
the centre of the village, and ev- 
joyed much custom, being on the 
high road to London. ‘The stage- 
coaches changed horses there, an 
inspiriting sight for my young 
eyes. The approaching salute of 
the ewe horn, the dashing gallop 
to the door of the inn, the hasty 
rush of the ostlers, the mysterious 
celerity with which the horses were 
led trom the coach and their places 
supplied by others, the ravid buck 

ling of the reins, the crack of the 
whip, the hurrah of the bystanders, 
the distant echoing of the horn, 
were all objects of the greatest in- 
terest to me. In fact, my earliest 
ambition was to be the driver of a 
stage-coacii, accompanied, however, 
by one condition, viz., that I might 
be allowed to blow the horn, in- 
stead of that enviable duty being 
performed by the guard, 

But to my story. 


CHAPTER V. 


COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. 


I was six years of age. 

it was a beautiful afternoon in 
the early part of June. The sun 
shone brightly from the cloudless 
expanse overhead, making the 
shadow of the huge elms which 
bordered the lane both welcome 
and agreeable. The low hedges on 
either side breathed forth a sweet 
fragrance, as the gentle breeze 
danced lightly over the wild roses 
and honeysuckles which adorned 
them ; while the banks underneath 
were plentifully besprinkled with 
a bright array of cowslips and prim- 
roses in addition to the modest 
violets, which here and there slyly 
peeped forth to woo the passing 
zephyrs with the balmiest of whis- 
oa Gay, many-hued butterflies, 
iastened on unsteady wing from 
flower to flower; a flood of war- 
bling melody pealed forth from 
every tree ; the sedate oxen in the 
neighbouring field seemed to rumi- 
nate with more than ordinary zest ; 
and ou all sides naught but the 
spectacle of Nature in her happiest 
mood was to be seen. An! how 


gaily passed the hours for Elsie 
and me! We ran hither and 
thither, ornamenting each other 
with the choicest specimens of our 
skill in the shape of floral crowns 
and wreaths, and then hurrying to 
submit them for the approval of 
Betty Pritter, who sat under a tree, 
the very impersonation of stolidity. 
We chased the butterflies, and 
peeped with longing eyes into the 
hedges, hoping that we might, per- 
chance, discover the mossy home of 
some warbler. At times, too, we 
sat quietly down upon the shady 
bank, atid with loving arms around 
each other’s waists, we soberly dis- 
cussed the wonders we would work 
if I were only some distressed prince 
and Elsie some fairy queen. In- 
deed, she was well fitied to suggest 
such thoughts, for a more charming 
and ethereal little maiden never 
lived. She had bright golden hair, 
the bluest of eyes, and a complexion 
so delicately fair, and yet so exqui- 
sitely tinged with the bloom of 
health, that I often wondered 
whether some invisible enchanter 
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had mingled nectar with her bread- 
and-milk. Well might her father, 
honest little Martin Dawes, the vil- 
lage barber, gaze upon her with a 
proud, yet haif-astonished look, as 
if he could hardly understand the 
fact of his relatiouship to so fragile 
and beautiful a creature ! 

At length, in building one of our 
aérial castles, we met with a formid- 
able impedimeut. J, like a chival- 
rous and hot-blooded youny prince 
as [ was, had, when in pursuit of a 
wicked old magician, who had suc- 
ceeded in purloining the fuairy- 
queen’s wand, been diverted from 
iuy path by the piercing screams of 
a iady in the neighbouring wood ; 
but in rushing througt the copses 
and brakes 1s fast as my steed could 
go, I had unfortunately lost my way, 
and as the screams had ceased, and 
darkness was fast falling, I stood a 
fair chance of having to sleep out all 
night, a proceeding which would 
probably bring on a severe attack of 
rheumatisin,—if, indeed, an adven- 
turous prince could be subjected to 
so very unhervic a complaint. Here, 
then, was a magnificent opportunity 
for the exercise of my fairy-queen’s 
powers ; but, as mentioned above, 
she found herself minus her wand, 
and, accordiugly, was unable to help 
me. This knotty point was too 
much for us both, and we therefore 
decided upon referring it to Betty, 
though not without some doubts as 
to the reception we should meet 
with from that prosaically-minded 
spiuster, 

Hand-in-hand we rose from our 
flowery seat, and wended our wa 
down the lane to where we had left 
Betty. We were gravely prattling 
over the difficulties which beset me, 
and were hurrying our steps in 
order to have the question decided 
as quickly as possible, when sud- 
denly we heard a loud voice in the 
neighbouriug field exclaiming— 

**T’ll show you the way over, 
Tom.” 

We were both much startled by 
this unexpected interruption, and [ 
stood still fora moment, losing my 
hold of Elsie’s hand. She, on the 
contrary, ru-hed forward, crying, 
** Come to Betty, Dick!” but scarcely 
had she done so when I heard the 
quick trampling of hoofs on the 
grass, and, ere I could utter a word, 
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a geuotleman on horseback cime 
with a mighty rush over the hedge, 
and leaped into the lane. Instinc- 
tively ghee back, bewildered 
and confused, having for the moment 
only a vague sense of some huge 
mass descending with a hideous 
crash before me. The first object 
which met my eyes, upon regaiuing 
full consciouxness, was the body of 
Elsie lying prone and still npon the 
ground, with some drops of blood 
slowly trickling over her fair tresses. 
Close by stood the horse which had 
done the mischief, with a young 
man in the saddle, gazing irreso- 
lutely down, and looking very pale. 
[ saw all this in a glance; but b«- 
fore either [ or the stranger could 
make any movement, another horse- 
man leaped into the lane a little 
lower down, and seeing what had 
taken place, called out— 

“Oho! That’s what you call show- 
ing me the way over, is it? It 
strikes me that you had better let 
me show the way now; andif so, 
the sooner we’re off the more agree- 
able it’ll be for some parties.” 

He who was thus addressed turn- 
ed his head and replied—* But I 
can’t leave the poor child like this, 
Tom.” 

“Why, what does it matter ?” 
said the other. “We can tell the 
first people we meet to go and help 
the child. You had far better give 
the boy a guinea, and come with me. 
Golden ointment is the most effica- 
cious cure in these cases, depend 
upon it.” 

So saying, he began to ride ently 
down the lane. His companion 
hesitated for a moment, but at 
length muttering to himself the 
words, “ Well, I couldn’t help it,” 
he put his hand in his pocket, and 
drawing forth a guinea, he pitched 
it to me, saying, “ There boy, that'll 
make it allright.” He then turned 
his horse round, and was moving off, 
when I who had all this time re- 
mained in an ecstacy of stupefied 
grief and alarm, rushed after him, 
exclaiming — 

‘“‘Oh, you wicked, cruel man! 
Come back and help poor Elsie; 
you've killed her!” 

For a moment it seemed as if he 
would pay no attention to what I 
said ; but as I repeated my reproach- 
ful appeal for assistance in a louder 
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tone, he stopped, and, wheeling 
round, hurried back to the place 
where Elsie was lying. He imme- 
diately leaped from his horse, and 
resting upon one knee, raised the 
child so as to support her with the 
other, saying— 

“ The devil take me if I run away 
in that style. Cheer up, my boy! 
I hope you’re but a false prophet. 
Let’s see what harm’s done.’ 

He then proceeded to examine 
the wound on Elsie’s head, and 
after looking at it for a moment, 
he exclaimed— 

“H’m! Better lose no time! 
Where does she live ?” 

“Down in the village, sir,” I 
replied. “ Oh! what will her father 
sa p? 

‘Who is her father? ” 

“ Martin Dawes, the barber.” 

“Eh! The very thing. Where's 
his house ?” 

** Close by the ‘ Lion and Lamb ?”” 

At this he quickly rose, mounted 
his horse, and placing Elsie carefully 
before him on the saddle, rode 
rapidly away in the direction of the 
village, and was soon out of view. 

Hurriedly I rushed to where Betty 
was sitting, and gave her a brief 
account of what had taken place, 
whereat she was as much frightened 
as myself. She immediately rose, 
and saying “Follow me, child,” 
hastened down the lane as quickly 
as her legs would carry her, while I 
brought up the rear in the gamest, 
though minutest of styles. 


Half-frantic with excitement and 
breathlessness, I at length reached 
the little barber’s shop, and forcing 
my way through the crowd which 
had assembled round the door, I 
entered. There I beheld a sight 
which moved me to tears. Reclin- 
ing in a chair, and supported by 
the gentleman who had injured her, 
lay poor little Elsie, her face all 
pale and bloodless, her sweet eyes 
closed, and her hair streaming down 
in disordered clusters. Her little 
arm, too, was bared, and a tiny 
stream of blood was running from 
one of those blue veins which might 


be traced beneath the alabaster of - 


its surface. At her side stood 
Martin Dawes, supporting her arm 
and watching her face with an 
expression of the acutest anguish 
and fear; while grouped around 
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were a few favoured spectators who 
had gained admittance into the 
shop on the score of assistance being 
needed, good-customership, old ac- 
quaintance, and various other pleas. 

“ She isn’t dead, is she ?” sobbed I, 
as this scene presented itself to my 
view. 

Whether it were that the sound 
of my familiar voice had a revivify- 
ing influence, or whether the bleed- 
ing had begun to relieve the brain, 
I cannot say; but hardly had [ 
spoken when I received an answer 
in a very unexpected manner; no 
otherwise, in fact, than by Hlsie 
slowly raising her eyelids and gaz- 
ing around. 

** Now, Heaven be praised !” ex- 
claimed Martin Dawes; ‘“ Elsie, 
my child, look at me, and tell me 
you'll get well.” 

**T am better now, father,” said 
the little sufferer; “but where’s 
Dick? Is he hurt too?” 

“Oh, no, Elsie dear!” I cried, 
rushing forward to her side, and 
gently kissing her cheek. ‘* Here 
1 am, close beside you. Has the 
wicked man hurt you very badly ?” 

Before she could answer me, 
there was a sudden commotion at 
the door, and a cry of “ Here’s the 
doctor.” Immediately afterwards 
that personage made his appear- 
ance, and walking up to Elsie, said— 

“What has been the nature of 
the accident ?” 

**She was knocked down by my 
horse, as I was leaping over a 
hedge,” replied the gentleman who 
was standing behind the little 
maiden’s chair. 

Without losing a moment the 
doctor proceeded to ascertain if any 
bones were broken; and announc- 
ing by a gratified “‘H’m!” that 
such was not the case, he felt Elsie’s 
pulse and told Martin Dawes to 
bind up her arm. He then ex- 
amined the wound on her head, and 
finally, turning round in his own 
peculiarly pompous manner, said— 

**T am pleased to find that no 
material injury has been suffered. 
All that is now needed is rest and 
freedom from excitement.’’ Then, 


turning to Martin Dawes, “ You 
had better see that the child is put 
to bed: a few days will set her to 
rights ;” and, pulling out his snuff- 
box, with a dignified wheel in the 
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stranger's direction—‘* A pinch of 
snuff, sir >—-Narrow escape—might 
have been very awkward.” 

I saw Elsie carried safely within, 
and then made my exit in order to 
find Betty, whom I had contrived 
to miss. On quitting the shop I 
saw the two gentlemen ou horse- 
back apparently asking some ques- 
tions of a man who was standing 
near; and as I approached, I heard 
the elder of the two say— 

“Which is the nearest way to 
this Rumbleton Hall P” 

** Why,” returned the man, “ you 
can’t do better than let this here 
young master show ye the way. 
He’s going there.” This was said 
with a look at me. 

I felt rather astonished upon 
finding tha. the ae intended 
to visit my father’s house ; but I 
had not much time for reflection, as 
one of the gentlemen immediately 
said to the other— 

‘© Hallo ! Charley : it’s the very 
same litile lover that was abusing 

ou so for having knocked down 
his infantine sweetheart. — Here, 
boy ! what’s your name ?” 

* Richard Arcles,” I replied. 

** Arcles!” exclaimed he who 
had been addressed by his com- 
panion as Charley. “Surely you 
don’t mean to say that you’re the 
son of Richard Arcles of Rumbleton 
Hali ?” 

** Yes I am, sir.” 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed he who had 
first spoken. “ A pleasant piece of 
intelligence, Charley, for a young 
gentleman who has swaggered it so 
bravely upon the strength of a rich 
uncle, and no end of expecta- 
tions !” 

A dark look of angry disappoint- 
ment, not unmingled with hate, 
flashed over the features of the 
other ; perceiving which, his com- 
panion continued— 
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“ Nay; never take it to heart, 
man. But I thought your uncle’s 
wife died childless ?” 

“So [have always understood,” 
returned the other; “but as my 
uncle has refused to see any of us 
since his wife’s death, until last 
week, when he wished me to call 
upon him on my leaving Oxford, — 
why, for anything I know, this 
little devil’s tale may be true.” 

“Well,” said his friend; ‘* we 
can’t do better than probe the 
matter thoroughly. Here, little 
Arcles, come to me, and I'll pop 
you on the saddle in my front, so 
that you may act as our Palinurus 
to the not-so-muchi-as-it-was-sighed- 
for haven of Rumbleton Hall.” 


‘lake heed, good pilot! Leave afar those 
shoals 
Where many a shriftless corpse uneasy 


rolls. 


I don’t know whether you'll un- 
derstand the application of this 
couplet. If you do, you know more 
than myself about it. However, 
come along, unless you're frightened 
to ride with the gifted author of 
‘* The Mariner’s Revel, or the Ocean 
Fiend.” : 

To tell the truth, I was just then 
actuated by two very different ideas. 
On the one hand, my childish dignity 
had been much hurt by my being 
called a ‘‘ little devil ;” but on the 
other, I was sorely tempted to a 
compromise by the prospect of riding 
on horseback, a pleasure which as 
yet had for me existed but in promise. 
After revolving the pros and cons 
for each course in my mind, I found 
my philosophy rapidly yielding to 
my desire for equitation, and in 
another minute I might have been 
seen enjoying to the utmost all the 
pleasurable fear and excitement of a 
first gallop. 


(To be continued.) 
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MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO AND HIS RECOLLECTIONS. 


Tuose of our readers who have 
visited the Pitti Gallery, and that of 
**Gli Uffizé,” at Florence, will re- 
member the halls dedicated to the 
portraits of eminent painters limned 
by themselves. It is impossible for 
us to say how far artistic truth pre- 
vailed over personal vanity—and 
some of the figures are grim, and 
gaunt, and uninviting enough to 
have been accurate delineations of 
Nature; but, mostly, those heavy 
gilt frames surround countenances 
which, dark and faded as now they 
may be, were once images of mauly 
beauty. Who so comely as Fiziano 
Vecelli; so stately as Agostino 
Caracci ; or so fair as Raffzele Sanzio 
D’Urbino? Were all those traits so 
classical, those eyes so expressive, 
those brows so noble, those contours 
so oval? Was Providence especially 
bounteous in personal graces to 
artists in those days, or did they see 
themselves as we all see ourselves, 
through the mirror of self-deceit? 
And who has depicted his inner 
man in pep and ink as others beheld 
him? Not St. Evremond, not even 
the author of My Confessions, that 
most cynical of autobiographers 
who wrote mile, and sent his off- 
spring to the Foundling Hospital— 
the philosopher who was the vainest 
of mankind, and who regarded all 
extending a hand of friendship to- 
wards him as scheming traitors—the 
Diogenes who, whenever he dis- 
covered an honest man, purposely 
extinguished his lantern not to face 
him. 

One, who differed as much from 
Jean Jacques Rousseau as Heraclitus 
differed trom Democritus, recently 
bequeathed a record of the details of 
his youth and manhood to an affec- 
tionate daughter, who hastened to 
share her precious legacy with the 
millions of his grateful countrymen. 
In Jmiei Ricordi (Florence 1867), 
the late Chev. Massimo d’Azeglio, 


soldier, painter, novelist, politician, ° 


and minister of state, placed before 
us the outpourings of a frank, 
shrewdly-observant, and highly-iu- 
telligent disposition, gifted with 
artistic and patriotic instincts. If 


Massimo d’Azeglio possessed not the 
genius of a Michael Angelo, nor 
quite the versatility of an Admirable 
Crichton, he at least achieved dis- 
tinguished success in three very 
different pursuits ; and, above all, 
he laid the corner-stone in the 
foundation of a free Constitutional 
State, likely, in time, to become 
the sixth great European power. 

The principal scope of My Recol- 
lections is to help in the regenera- 
tion of his countrymen, who sorely 
need it ; to endeavour to raise their 
moral status; to demonstrate that 
self-denial, and not an eager rush 
at public employments—that high- 
mindedness and moral courage, and 
not Jocal jealousies and petty per- 
sonalities—that education, and not 
idle ignorance—that deeds, and 
not words,—are indispensable before 
Italy can assume her place among 
great nations ; for, though Italy has 
been made, Italians have yet to be 
called into existence. With much 
general information on the state of 
his country, this interesting work con- 
tains frequent dissertations on such 
varied and numerous topics as edu- 
cation, carbonarism, horsemanship, 
fine arts, history, diplomacy, love, 
peeing, the priesthood and the 

apacy, Rome ancient and modern, 
Paganism, Catholicism, aristocracy, 
and death. A few of his remarks 
are profound; some are original ; 
many are witty and ingenious; and 
ali are couched in a pleasant, genial, 
unaffected style. et us briefly 
= at some of the leading inci- 

ents in Massimo d’Azeglio’s early 

life, halting occasionally before the 
local pictures that give so great a 
charm to his memoirs. 

The Marquis Cesare Taparelli 
D’Azeglio was as brave and chival- 
rous a gentleman as Don Quixote ; 
as true-hearted and honourable as 
Colonel Newcome ; but as stern to 
his children as Brutus. The mar- 


quis had fought and bled against 
the ragged soldiers of the French 
Republic ; had paid in purse and 
ee for his devotion to his king ; 
ad been taken prisoner at the head 
of his regiment, and undergone all 
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the horrors of captivity, when he 
eventually settled in Florence in 
voluntary exile. Then he devoted 
his time to the training—moral, 
physical, and religious—of his nu- 
merous offspring, the youngest of 
whom, ‘born in October, 1798, was 
Massimo, the subject of this paper. 
The marquis had already formed 
the mind of his young wife, who, 
though like himself, of ancient line- 
age, according to custom, had only 
been taught a little French, and 
less Italian, and possessed as much 
general culture as a Tipperary peasant 
woman. The lady had acquired con- 
siderable attainments under her hus- 
band’s tuition, though her subsequent 
ill-health prevented her from taking 
much part in the instruction of her 
young family, who were brought up 
with Spartan simplicity. No fancy 
costumes for them; no Highlander 
or Zouave dress; no plumed hats ; 
no pampering to clildish vanity. 
The marquis, being a man of un- 
usual notions, cousidered that as his 
sons and daughters could not possibly 
indulge all their whims when grown 
up, it was folly to accustom them 
to injudicious gratification in’ their 
childhood. At tuble they were ex- 
pected to be seen and not heard ; 
and woe to any of them who pre- 
sumed to ask for, or find fault with, 
any object. Hunger, tatigue, pain, 
were terms ignored in their vocabu- 
lary. Courage, fortitude, endurance, 
were the only qualities worthy of a 
Piedmontese. Once little Massimo, 
during an excursion in the couutry, 
fell, and fractured the small bone of 
his arm. The tather tenderly tied 
up the poor little limb, saying, 
** Look, my child, your mother is 
unwell; tv know you have injured 
yourself might render her very ill. 
Bear this slight infliction like a man, 
and to-morrow we will yo to Florenee 
aud have your arm set by asurgeon.” 
So the youthful hero remained in 
silent aud unsuspected agony all 
night. Nor does the man complain 
of what the boy sullered. On the 
contrary, Massimo d’Azeglio only 
wishes that Italian parents might ail 
be cast in the same mould, for then 
Italy would be the first of uations, 
We may here observe that the 
hardening process did not succeed 
in prolonging life, for of the eight 
children of the marquis three ouly 
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attained old age, viz., Robert, the 
eldest, the successor to the family 
title and estates, and the father of 
Marquis Emmanuele d’Azeglio, well 
known in London drawing-rooms as 
the genial and courteous represen- 
tative of small Piedmont and big 
Italy; Father Taparelli, a distin- 
guished member of the Society of 
Jesus, until lately wielding the 
thunders of the “ Civilta Cattolica ;” 
and last, and certainly not least, 
Massimo @’ Azeglio. 

Piedmont became a French de- 
partment, and the marquis being 
induced t» take the oath of fealty 
to the enemy of his country, re- 
turned to Turin, where the future 
artist commenced his collegiate 
studies. From Lyceum he pro- 
ceeded to University, with but mid- 
dling success. is progress in 
mathematics was limited to an in- 
different knowledge of the first four 
rules of arithmetic; his acquaint- 
ance with classics was hardly then 
much more profound ; and the abbé 
who was his tutor embued him with 
a horror against devotional prac- 
tices by enforcing them at all 
hours, especially the most unsuit- 
able. 

But he learnt something of lite- 
rature and history under his father’s 
guidance, and what is more, he im- 
bibed the seeds of that love for 
common humanity, and that ten- 
derness for his suffering fellow- 
beings, that distinguished his a!ter- 
life. 

The French masters had quitted 
the garden of Europe, and the 
German masters entered it in their 
place; and, strange and incredible 
as it may seem, the Austrians were 
absolutely welcomed, It was on 
the sume principle that induced 
populations, during the middle 
ages, to prefer being plundered by 
the stationary robbers denomimated 
feudal barons, whose nests were 

erched in lofty rocks, rather than 
the wandering robbers desig- 
nated pilgrims, Grusaders, or ad- 
venturous kuighis; for at least 
feudal barons allowed no one else 
to pillage and ransack the people. 
Moreover, the Gauls, with their 
habitual swagger aud vanity, were 
not more loved in Italy than the 
Russians in Poland, or Saxou lana- 
lords in Connemara. The L[talians, 
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tired of continual invasions, wearied 
of having their very vitals devoured 
by French, Austrians, Hungarians, 
Poles, Russians, Calmucks, Cos- 
sacks, would gladly have submitted 
to Bedouin or Apache, so that they 
had a little peace—a little respite. 
In due course the kings, nd 
dukes, dukes, and princes of Fal 
returned from their travels to their 
affectionate subjects. Victor Em- 
manuel I., the old king of Pied- 
mont, entered triumphantly in a 
coach, borrowed from his faithful 
d’Azeglio, the capital of a state in 
which there was no government, 
no army, and no exchequer, whilst 
the Turinese cheered and féted 
enthusiastically the surprised-look- 
ing elderly gentleman, who, with 
a fatnous smile, was wagging his 
pigt»il with satisfaction at a re- 
storation he had already ceased to 
expect. 

Soon after Massino, who had 
grown into a mischievous lad, full 
of vivacity and animal spirits, ac- 
companied his father on an official 
mission of congratulation to his holi- 
ness. At Rome the boy began to 
display in a small degree the love of 
the fine arts, and in a much greater 
degree the love of the other sex. 
The society of such men as Canova, 
Thorwaldsen, Rauch, Camuccini, and 
Chauvin, tended to arouse the 
artistic instincts that subsequently 
a themselves in him. He 
studied music, the science of those 
mysterious sounds that exercise so 
great an influence over mankind— 
with the exception, however, of the 
late Mr. Cobden, who, according to 
d’ Azeglio, in the middie of a concert 
in London, turned towards him, ex- 
claiming, “‘ I never could understand 
that noise called music.” On the 
other hand, the painter Malvotti, a 
clever but unscrupulous man, chosen 
by Massino’s confiding parent as his 
mentor, taught him Roman history, 
and initiated him in the vices of 
Christendom. From a study of the 
characters of Lucretia and Cornelia 
of old, Mentor and Telemachus 
passed to a near acquaintance with 


the Messalinz of the day ; aud from ° 


a survey of the Capitolinum and the 
Colosseum of ancient Rome they 
proceeded to a close inspection of 
the Jupanaris of modern Rome. Nor 
did the conversation of the priest- 
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hood tend to raise the tone of mind 
of young Massimo: for the-dapper 
dandified representatives of the fish- 
ermen of Galilee, with an erect free 
gait and well-turned legs, were pro- 
bably more familiar—that is, when 
they read at all—with the novels of 
Boccaccio and Pigault Lebrun, than 
with the treatises of Tertullian and 
St. Thomas Aquinas; and their 
jests savoured of the barrack rather 
than of the seminary. 

Massino having been appointed to 
a sub-lieutenancy in the Piemonte 
Real regiment, on his return home 
had the happiness of wearing a re- 
splendent casque, and being well 
skilled in all manly exercises, he 
rode a showy horse to advantage. 
However, his happiness was not un- 
alloyed; for, though only sixteen 
years old, his natural sense of jus- 
tice revolted at the fact that be- 
cause, six centuries before, a certain 
Breton spearsman had settled at 
Savigliano, and become the progeni- 
tor of untold generations of Tapa- 
relli, he, Massimo d’Azeglio, should 
command veterans bronzed by the 
fiery sun of Andalusia, and frost- 
bitten by the snows of Moscow. So 
he grew into a democrat, and — 
ashamed of his nobility, display 
the democracy of his feelings by 
consorting with the vulgar and the 
base. He exchanged from the ca- 
valry to the infantry, on the pre- 
tence of having more leisure to 
follow his studies, and, according to 
his own words, he became a scape- 
grave on foot instead of a scapegrace 
on horseback. 

The future regenerator of his 
country was undoubtedly a naughty 
boy. Riot by day and dissipation 
by night constituted the lad’s occu- 
pation and diversion. Anonymas 
aud Formosas were his companions, 
and though he made no debts, he 
once sold a couple of his ancestors 
—on canvass—to pay for his follies. 
When all the judicious admonitions 
of his instructor, Professor Bidone, 
and his mother’s tears, had failed, 
his conscience suddenly smote him 
and, seized with remorse, he retired 
one night a sinner, and awoke a 
saint—at least in mental resolve. 
The partners of his irregularities 
were deserted; idleness was ex- 
changed for hard work ; boisterous 
evity for studious application ; and 
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the boy Don Juan became a boy St. 
Anthony. 

Virtue in this case was not merely 
its own reward, for Massimo, after 
an illness caused by over-exertion, 
was allowed to visit Rome with his 
mother and a brother, and to follow 
the bent of his inclinations. There 
he entered the studio of Martin 
Verstuppen, of Antwerp, an artist 
of reputation in Rome, and who, if 
weak in design, and not brilliant in 
colour, was at least true to nature, 
which he had for years sought under 
the broiling sun of the Roman Cam- 
pagna. Massimo and his one tellow- 
pupil served their master as if he 
had been Michael Angelo or Giotti, 
whilst Verstappen, who cared little 
for his disciples, repaid their atten- 
tions by occasionally criticising their 
daubs. Our youthful artist fre- 
quently would wander under a grove 
in the Villa Borghese, with his 
crayons and portfolio ready at hand, 
but seldom called for. -His mind 
was too full of exuberant vitality to 
enable him to labour soberly. As- 
pirations, desires, hopes, dreams of 
love, of glory, of fame, tloated over 
his imagination and his heart. 

Happy age, full of golden visions 
which screen the iron realities 
around! Reform in literature—a 
new school of painting —the libera- 
tion of his country—these were 
some of the achievements he con- 
templated. And he lived to be 
nearer the realisation of one or two 
of his dreams than is given to most 
men. 

Meanwhile Massimo in due course 
returned to Turin, and soon after- 
wards the insurrection of 1821 burst 
like a clap of stage thunder. He 
had not been asked to participate in 
it, in spite of his well-known liberal 
tendencies; for his frank and ex- 
pressive countenance inspired little 
confidence in his qualifications as a 
conspirator. Neither would he have 
joined any such absurdly hopeless 
movement, knowing full well that 
Carbonarism and daggers were as 
likely to drive the Austrians from 
Italy as a pocket-pistol would be to 
sink a line-of-battle ship. A few 
misguided youths were shot, others 
were imprisoned or banished, and 
order reigned again in Piedmont. 
Every career Massimo found closed 
against a young and enterprising 
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intellect. Political life was snuffed 
out. The army offered no chance of 
active employment or promotion, 
Among the effete old chamberlains, 
the ancient maids of honour, the 
swarms of priests, monks, and 
jesuits constituting the court, Mas- 
simo felt as little at home as Gil 
Blas in the cave of robbers. So he 
resigned his commission, broke his 
sword, and adopted the pencil as his 
weapon for the struggle in the 
battle of life. The disgrace he cast 
upon his order by endeavouring to 
work honestly for his bread was an 
offence for which he never obtained 
forgiveness. Notwithstanding the 
displeasure of his father, who re- 
fused to increase his slender allow- 
ance, our artist proceeded to Rome 
to pursue his new profession ; and 
as he could not increase his income 
he prudently resolved upon curtail- 
ing his expenditure to the narrowest 
practicable limits, so as to incur no 
debts. How much better some of 
us would be if we followed his ex- 
ample! 

Massimo at this period was 
twenty-one, his own master, and 
aes an excellent digestion ; so 
1e was light-hearted and merry as a 
lark, until he fell a victim to that 
kind of delirium, that form of sub- 
acute mania that so frequently 
assail youth. Farewell then to his 
contentment and peace of mind! 
For nearly seven years was he bound 
by a chain of roses—with all their 
thorns, and prickly enough, appa- 
rently, these were—woven around 
him by a pair of sparkling lustrous 
eyes in a lovely head, which, alas! 
enclosed but emptiness. Circe evi- 
dently possessed neither the brain 
of Minerva nor the heart of Sappho. 

The Roman school of painting, in 
those days, was verging towards the 
natural; and after innumerable 
Achilles, Ajaxes, Didos, and Aga- 
memnops, or countless laniscapes,in 
lake or vermilion had been painted, 
the idea dawned among its disciples 
that it might be better to represent 
objects as Providence had created 
them than as conventionality de- 
picted them. Massimo d’Azeglio, 
following Hackert, Woodg, Therlink, 
Verstappen, and others, resolved 
upon studying nature from nature, 
courting it in the glorious light and 
rich tints of his country, rather than 
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in the grey sky and sombre hues 
of Flemish landsca 

From 1821 to 1826 our artist led 
a wandering life—sometimes alone, 
sometimes with a companion— 
making Rome his head-quarters, 
and rambling hither and thither, 
undergoing many privations with 
the carelessness and elasticity of his 
age. Often he and his fellow- 
student slept in ruined huts, and 
occasionally they were their own 
butchers, purveyors, cooks. house- 
maids, and even ostlers, when 
wealthy enough to engage the ser- 
vices of a donkey to carry their 
easels and knapsacks. Let us see 
how an observant, quick nature de- 
scribes the Romans, peasant and 
noble, in town and country. 

At Albano and elsewhere in the 
Romagna, the pure type of the 
ancient Romans seems to have been 
perpetuated in the tall, muscular 
frames, the noble port, the virile 
air, the square chests and flat 
bellies of the males, and in the re- 
splendent eyes, the brilliant com- 
plexions, and lovely features of the 
females. The raw material is there ; 
the diamouds only require cutting 
and polishing to render them bril- 
liants of the first water. Of that 
race are the waggoners of the Cam- 
pagna,—the drivers of those pairs 
of long bars resting on smaller cross- 
bars, and supported on the one hand 
by two high wheels, and on the 
other by the arched backs of tall 
black horses with classic heads. 
The Romagvuoli are a passionate 
people, and the men’s knives have 
a bad habit of flying out of their 
sheaths on every trifling dispute, 
whilst the women have been known 
to fight duels with their archebusi— 
long silver stilettos worn on the 
hair. But, then, hot southern blood, 
and not curds-and-whey, courses 
through their veins. That they are 
affectionate and domesticated is 
evident trom the story of Jacobelli, 
a peasant farmer, who, having buried 
his wife, was inconsolabie until 
another young and attractive woman 
cousented to brighten his home. 
But his newly-recovered happiness 
was unpleasantly disturbed by spouse 
number two discovering, oue day, 
the body of spouse number one 
standing in a wardrobe, where the 
uxorious Jacobelli, loth to part with 
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it, had placed it, after spicing it with 
pepper, ginger, cloves, and cinna- 
mon, purchased from the village 
grocer. Poor Jacobelli narrowly 
escaped a criminal prosecution, and 
was only forgiven by his second wife 
on his restoring the remains of her 
rival to their last resting-place. 
Examples of great intellect, and 
greater physical endurance, on the 
other hand, are not wanting—wit- 
ness the notary Tumasoni, who 
could fell a bull with hie fist, and 
improvise at a feast hal{-a-dozen 
appropriate and graceful couplets to 
each one of a score guests. This 
modern Mutius Scivola, on return- 
ing home, one night, from a con- 
vivial party, was shot in the abdo- 
men, and left for dead. He coolly 
picked himself up, and, on reaching 
his house, he quietly requested his 
wife, while the life-blood was fast 
ebbing away, ‘‘ My deur, I have the 
stomach-ache ; please, fetch the 
doctor.” Thanks to his hereulean 
strength, Tumasoni recovered. 
Massimo and his companion, in 
the course of their peregrinations, 
stepped over a brilliantly variegated 
carpet of flower-leaves ut the Intio- 
rata of Genzano, and then were in- 
troduced to the brigands at a fair at 
Cisterna, held during the height of 
the malaria. With curiosity and 
awe, d’Azeglio beheld those gentle- 
men attired in fine linen, their uni- 
forms ornamented with gold chains, 
medals, and coius, their hats adorned 
with flowing ribbons, and walking 
arm-in-arm with the inhabitants. 
The brigards, who wore a mild and 
benign expression of countenance, 
davced and flirted with the girls, 
and drank with their brothers and 
sweethearts, whilst the caribineers 
present at the fair, by a remarkable 
coincidence, always happened to be 
stationed in the diagonally opposite 
corner. Brigands were popular he- 
roes iu those provinces. Fra Diavolo, 
Spadolino, Beppe Mastrelli, were 
the subjects of innumerable ballads. 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Rob Roy, 
the Cid, Bertrand du Guesclin, never 
inspired in their respective countries 
the admirat‘on and worship telt 
by those courageous and illiterate 
peasants for an illustrious brigand 
chief. He must possess a constitu- 
tion of iron aud nerves of stee]. He 
must be strong as a lion, active as a 
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leopard, sharp-sighted as a lynx, and 
withal he must be daring, cool, and a 
master of stratagem. Such qualities 
will always command respect and de- 
votion in semi-barbarous communi- 
ties, especially with men who are as- 
sured by their priests that by saying 
masses, wearing relics, or voting wax 
tapers to the Madonna, the little score 
against them is wiped clean, and their 
unquestioned admission to Paradise 
secured, A passport thither was 
always within the grasp of these 
excellent Catholics and execrable 
members of society, who nowhere 
else would have reached nearer 
heaven than a stout rope, a lofty 
tree, and a lusty haul could raise 
them. Moreover, the right of sanc- 
tuary still existed, and criminals 
were perfectly safe if once they en- 
tered a holy building, the Church of 
Rome being especially lenient to 
malefactors, who were not to be 
confounded with heretics. Finally, 
in the Pontifical States no distinc- 
tion existed between the fas and the 
nefas; and as the members of the 
administration, from the highest to 
the lowest, were as honest as London 


eer and as high-minded as 
ottentots, stealing could be re- 
garded as only an innocent recrea- 
tion. 

In the inhabitants of the country 
much vice was mingled with much 


virtue. In the citizens, vice flou- 
rished vigorously; whilst virtue 
languished and perished in the de- 
generate soil. Theclergy were pro- 
fligate and unscrupulous; the no- 
bility profligate and indolent; the 
citizens profligate and extravagant. 
All were equally ignorant, all were 
equally corrupt. As to the Pontiff, 
Pasquin might well have addressed 
Pius as his biting tongue had for- 
merly addressed Paul— 


**Ut canerent data multa olim sunt vati- 
bus wera, 
Ut faciant quantum tu Mihi Paule 
dabis.”’ 
The priesthood were ready to follow 
Christ or Barabbas, according as to 
whether Christ or Barabbas distri- 
buted cardinal’s hats, bishoprics, 
monsignorships, and the thousand- 
and-one posts civil and religious. 
The nobles ate, drank, and were 
merry. Working aristocracies—such 
as the English, or even the French 
and the Piedmontese—are of more 
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or less service; but the aristocracy 
of a state where there was neither 
army, navy, diplomacy, politics, nor 
ublic life, could only produce the 
aziness of lazzaroni, the ignorance 
of Calmucks, the degeneracy of 
Spanish grandees. Love - making 
was the occupation of tho life of the 
Roman nobles—debauchery its di- 
versiou. The seventh commandment 
might have been inscribed in the 
Book of Mormon for all they knew, 
or, at least, practised of it. As 
honour rules among thieves, so a 
distinct code of etiquette ruled in 
Roman infidelity. Naturally, public 
sympathy went with the lovers; 
but even husbands were entitled to 
some degree of tolerance so long as 
they meddled not in their wives’ 
affairs. But if a man ventured to 
show the cold shoulder to the cava- 
lier servente, or even to receive him 
with only a moderate amount of 
warmth, he was regarded as an ill- 
conditioned, unmannerly brute, un- 
worthy of being admitted into decent 
society. 

During the corso, in the last week 
of’Carnival, the frisky matrons of 
Rome were wont to sit on the 
steps of Ruspoli palace, swaddled 
like bales of woollen goods, or closely 
disguised under men’s cloaks, so as 
to be unrecognisable by their own 
mothers. Husbands, or even cava- 
liert serventi, were banished on 
these occasions, and the opportunity 
for making assignations, or new 
amatory arrangements for the en- 
suing year, were eagerly seized, so 
that the Carnival of Christian Rome 
rivalled in license the saturnalia of 
pagan Rome. 

Nor were the lives of the citizens 
more wholesome than those of the 
nobles. The citizens sinned, were 
absolved, and sinned again. True, 
they carried on trade, followed the 
professions, or farmed land. But as 
the mode compelled them to main- 
tain town and country houses, to 
hire boxes at the Apollo theatre, and 
to attire their wives in the latest 
Paris fashions, and as their legiti- 
mate gains were in most instances 
insufficient, they were reduced to the 
necessity of defrauding the state, or 
their clients, or customers. And no 
amount of speculation being suffi- 
cient to make up for their extrava- 
gance, their budgets resembled those 
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of the kingdom to which their de- 
scendants are so anxious to unite 
themselves, and bankruptcy or ruin, 
sooner or later, freqnently overtook 
them. 

The justice of Rome was not as 
the justice of Solomon, or even as 
the justice of Turkey: it was 
rather that of Procrustes—with this 
difference, however, that all who 
were unfortunate enough to lie on 
its bed were equally mutilated. Be- 
fore every trial the advocate in and 
parties toa lawsuit would personally 
canvass the auditori di rota, who 
were to try their case. These magis- 
trates, frequently beardless young 
abbés, appointed because their 
fathers were officers to a cardinal, 
or their uncles protégés of a bishop, 
though totally ignorant of the rudi- 
ments of law or of the principles of 
equity, were at least perfectly aware 
of the value of silver scudi and gol- 
den sequins. Nor had right any 
chance against might—to witness, 
Pacetti’s Resins That sculptor had 
purchased at an auction in the Bar- 
berini Palace the fragments of a 
Faunus, from which, after consider- 
able expense and labour, he produced 
an excellent statue, much praised by 
Canova, and sold to a German 
prince. The Barberini, of whose 
ancestor, Urban VII. Marforio had 
centuries before proclaimed ‘ Quod 
non fecerunt Rome _  Barbari, 
fecit Barberini,” obtained a de- 
cree ordering Pacetti to return 
forthwith the Faunus on reimburse- 
ment of his charges. In vain the 
poor man petitioned. The fiat had 
issued. Sic volo, sic jubeo, &c., was 
the reply, and early one morning a 
score of porters and carabineers 
broke into Pacetti’s studio, cum 
fustibus et lanternis, and carried 
away the unlucky Faunus wi ef¢ 
armis. The wretched sculptor nearly 
died of a bilious fever, and soon 
after died outright of grief and vexa- 
tion. A lawsuit was instituted in the 
Rota by his heirs, and during half a 
generation each party repeatedly 
purchased sentences in its favour. 
Nevertheless and notwithstanding 
all, the Faunus remained with those 
who stole it, who subsequently dis- 
posed of it to the King of Bavaria. 

Another instance : a peasant in the 
Roman Campagna owning the best 
pointer for miles around, one day 
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unexpectedly missed him. The be- 
reaved old man to whom his dog 
was more than wife, child, or bro- 
ther, rushed from his cottage with 
his gun, to scour the country, 
muttering, with numerous accidenti, 
threats of shooting the thief. On 
passing before Pantano di Borghese 
a loud bark was heard. He knew 
the voice ; it was that of his compa- 
nion, his favourite, his friend. The 
animal rushed joyfully towards his 
master, whowas standingsorrowfully 
outside the gates of the princely 
mansion, until forcibly held back by 
a couple of keepers, whilst the 
peasant, bowing his head in silence, 
departed. Borghese coveted his 
pointer, and of course he must have 
him. There the matter ended. He 
no more dreamt of the possibility of 
disputing the Borghese’s will than 
a Hindoo ryot dreams of doubting 
the dispensation of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva; an Irish peasant, of calling 
into question, a Bull of the Pope, or 
a Russian moujik of opposing a 
ukase of Alexander Nicholajevitch. 

Formerly the Jews contributed to 
the carnival amusement. One of 
the elders of the congregation was 
rolled in a cask down the capital, as 
if he had been made of molasses or 
butter. Afterwards the Hebrews, 
from being treated like mere chattels, 
rose to the dignity of being consi- 
dered as animals, for they were pitted 
against each other in fuot-races. 
Oh! it must have been rare sport 
to have seen the panting, breathiess, 
scared Israelites, with floating gray 
hairs, amidst the jeers, gibes, and 
derisive shouts of the multitude, 
running until their very heartstrings 
nearly cracked; for the laggards 
were rewarded with showers of 
heavy blows on their unfortunate 
shoulders. In later times, as hu- 
manity progressed, the pockets of 
the Jews, suffered instead of their 
nerves and muscles, and they were 
constrained to furnish eight pallii of 
coloured velvet, one of which was 
daily employed at the end of the 
carnival, Furthermore, they paid an 
annual sum to the government, in 
exchange for their preservation from 
utter pillage and annihilation ; and 
on the first day of that festival they 
were wont to present on their knees 
an address of thanksgiving to the 
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leg to kick the rabbi, who rose, as 
he should, full of gratitude. Such 
are a few of the amenities formerl 
practised on the race from whic 
originated Jesus Christ. 

During D’Azeglio’s stay in Rome 
Pope Pius VII. died, and the usual 
rejoicings took place. Whether it 
be that any change cannot reason- 
able be expected to make matters 
worse, or whether it be owing to the 
anticipation of festivities or state 
lotteries, certain it is that the people 
of Rome are never happier than 
when the great bell of St. Peter tolls 
to them the transition from earth 
to heaven of their Pontiff. The 
Vatican on this occasion was sacked 
as usual, and the household of the 
deceased fled, before he was cold, 
with all that belonged to them, and 
with much that did not. It is 
customary, in similar circumstances, 
for the Cardinal Chamberlain to ap- 
pear before the body, accompanied 
by other prelates, and to summon 
thrice the defunct, who, not usually 
answering, is again tapped on the 
forshead thrice, with a silver hammer 
with ebony handle. The annulus 
piscatoris is then broken, and the 
Senator of Rome becomes nominally 
the head of the state. On a humble 
plain board, surrounded by sawdust, 
the body of the vicar of Christ is 
opened, the precious entrails are 
extracted, and deposited at St. 
Anastasia, whilst the corpse is placed 
in the cuapel of the Sacrament at 
St. Peter, where for three days it 
lies in state, separated from the re- 
mainder of the church by a railing, 
through which the faithful have the 
privilege of kissing its feet. At the 
expiration of nine days of continual 
prayer, the new Pope is elected by 
the Conclave, who sit daily until 
duly inspired to appoint a worthy 
representative of St. Peter. During 
this time, each Eminence receives 
trom his own establishment his re- 
pasts, which are carried in state by 
a couple of lacqueys, and followed 
by half a dozen domestics and two 
empty carriages, the whole proces- 
sion being headed by a yuuthful 
abbé, whose honorific post is eazerly 
coveted, After the election of the 
Pontiff, the cardinals, bishops, and 
legates exchange their black and 
purple for scarlet, white, and gold 
embroidery ; and numerous cere- 
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monies, impossible to describe, or 
even to enumerate, here follow the 
installation. 

Meanwhile, Massimo d’Azeglio, 
who had not been idle, had painted 
several pictures, and actually sold 
one of them, whilst he had exhibited 
another before the king, who com- 
placently examined it, though his 
majesty understood art as much asa 
Wapping sailor appreciates Handel’s 
** Messiah.” Circe at this period 
having unloosened D’Azeglio’s sweet 
bonds, he recovered his freedom with 
as little relish as the prisoner who, 
after a confinement of forty years in 
the Bastille, wept on leaving it at 
its destruction. Buta man conquers 
all, even to the one great passion of 
his life. D’Azeglio returned to Turin, 
drank the waters of Lethe, and, 
some months of mental prostration 
having lapsed, he woke again to 
life, and, refusing a post at court, 
he resumed work. 

He sketched the old abbey of San 
Michele in the valley of Susa, and 
wrote the legendary chronicles ac- 
companying the engravings. He 
commenced his picture of the Dis- 
fida of Barletta; and then, bethink- 
ing himself how much better the 
pen than the peacil could depict 
that patriotic event, he began the 
opening chapters of the tale, without 
making the slightest archzological 
or historical researches. What he 
did not know he invented, and when 
eventually he visited the localities 
he had graphically described, he 
found the real to bear the same re- 
semblance to his ideal as the choruses 
in * Guillaume Tell” bear to the 
dialect and speech of the peasants 
round the Lake of the Three Cantons, 
He must, however, have been con- 
so'ed by the knowledge that history, 
until recent times, had ofien been 
written in the same manner, Tremb- 
lingly, he submitted the early portion 
of his Ms. to his cousin, Cesare 
Balbo, the eminent historian and 
patriot. Rejoicingly, he heard the 
words that fell ou his ears, softer 
than the softest music, ‘* Very well! 
Very wel , indeed!” Sohe continued 
his labours more ardently than ever, 
until interrupted by the death of 
his father, whom he mourned with 
respect and affection. 

A visit followed to the family 
seat of Azeglio—Azeglio, probably 
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Asilum, an ancient Roman colony— 
and then Massimo, having received 
his modest patrimony, proceeded to 
Milan, thenceafter destined to be 
his home. From the capital of Lom- 
bardy his proiific pencil largely con- 
tributed to the art stores of his 
country ; from thence he delighted 
thousands of -his compatriots with 
his historic romances. There, art, 
barely tolerated at Turin, like the 
Jews in the Ghetto, flourished, en- 
couraged by a wealthy aristocracy 
and a prosperous middle-class : and 
D’Azeglio, having most successfully 
exhibited three pictures at Brera, 
which, if not productions of the 
loftiest genius, were at least com- 
mendable, spirited, and well-designed 
representations of Nature, soon ob- 
tained numerous orders. 

At this period our artist, satisfied 
that unlawful love causes in the end 
nought but misery, became united 
in wedlock to the daughter of 
Alessandro Manzoni, the novelist. 
We know but little of D’Azeglio’s 
domestic life. He has not recorded 
its details, though his enemies have 
professed to recount many of them. 
But we have no concern in purely 
family matters ; and in questions of 
a delicate nature, speech may not 
even be silver, whilst silence is cer- 
tainly golden. 


Furthermore, D’Azeglio, having 
become a responsible member of 
society, determined to adopt a form 
of religion. A strong religious faith 
he did not possess ; but he was easy 
and tolerant towards all, including 
even priests. Though he could not 
bring himself to believe some of the 
dogmas of Catholicism, he resolved 
upon following that creed before he 
had convinced himself of its truth, 
trusting belief would arrive in time, 
just as the French say that appetite 
comes in eating. And it is to be 
presumed he succeeded, for he was 
attended by a confessor on his death- 
bed. 

In time he revealed, hesitatingly, 
the secret of his authorship to his 
father-in-law and to the gifted poet- 
notary, Grossi, and with delight he 
heard their sincere, if surprised, ap- 
proval. To obtain the imprimatur 
of the Imperial censor, our writer 
studied his habits, temper, and di- 
gestion ; and he eventually obtained 
the coveted sign-manual, which cost 
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the poor censor an immediate wig- 
ging from Vienna, and his dismissal 
at no distant date. 

The Disfida di Barletta was pub- 
lished in 1833, and created con- 
siderable sensation. Italy had al- 
most, for the first time, tasted 
the modern historical novel when 
Manzoni gave forth his Promessi 
Sposi, a work of fiction, which, 
though of primitive construction, 
and of somewhat too “goody” a 
nature, had achieved a wide-spread 
popularity, owing to the vividness 
of its descriptions and the charm of 
its style. ‘lhe Italian mind began 
to relish that class of literature, 
and the Disfida di Barletta and 
Niccolo de Lapi captivated the 
public by the liveliness of their 
narratives, the patriotism of their 
sentiments, and by the fluent and 
genial simplicity of their diction, 
which favourably contrasted with 
the euphuistic compositions of the 
Italian writers of the day. 

Our author, with nervous anxiety, 
submitted his second tale, Niccolo 
de Lapi, to the literary Cerberus, 
who watched jealously the entrance 
of such perilous stuff as printed 
matter into the world. D’Azeglio 
had taken considerable pains to se-= 
cure in this book historical and 
topographical accuracy, and had per- 
sonally inspected the battle-fields at 
Gavinana and in the neighbourhood 
of Florence. But therein he had 
expressed certain views not in con- 
sonance with those of Imperialism. 
We could hardly realise the fact of, 
let us say Sir Walter Scott, with 
his Jvanhoe or Waverley under his 
arm, waiting to obtain an audience 
from the public licenser at Somerset 
House, leaving there his MS. ; then 
being summoned, months afterwards, 
before the arbiter of his fate, being 
admitted, with palpitating heart, 
into an office, guarded by a sentinel, 
and finally allowed, as a special favour, 
to publish his work, probably terribl 
mutilated. Fortunately, D’Azeglio’s 
censor was a conscientious man; 
and ke assured our author—what he 
readily believed—that nowhere else 
in Italy would Niccolo de Lapi 
have obtained an imprimatur. And 
then foreigners wonder that Italians 
still feel the effects of centuries of 
moral inanition ! 

D’Azeglio was a prosperous man 
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at this period. His novels had met 
with prodigious success, and had 
brought him much honour and more 
profit. The pot-boilers he was an- 
nually producing in goodly numbers 
were all eagerly sought at remune- 
rative prices, and for some years his 
labours were incessant. He was 
glad, therefore, of an opportunity of 
taking a trip to Rome to serve a 
friend, and so enjoying a holiday 
and revisiting old scenes. He found 
himself, to his great delight, proof 
against female blandishments ; his 
heart no longer running away with 
his head. But his journey led to 
the most unexpected results, and 
changed altogether the course of his 
existence. Having become ac- 
quainted with some of the leading 
liberals of Rome—the rare excep- 
tions to a population whose sole aim 
in life was self-indulgence—to his 
his own extreme wonder, he was 
requested to head their party. As 
well might Sir Walter Scott have 
been asked to conduct a Jacobite 
conspiracy, or a Royal Academician 
be offered the command of a Fenian 
army. In vain D’Azeglio pleaded 
his unacquaintance with politics ; 
his abstinence from participation in 
secret sects ; his dislike to la Giovane 
Italia ; his aversion to plots of any 
sort. His friends insisted. A new 
man, of moderate views, of liberal 
and enlightened mind, was required ; 
and he, Massimo d’Azeglio, was the 
man. After mature reflection, he 
consented, rather to be enabled to 
prevent mischief, than in the hope 
of effecting good. 

On starting on a tour of reconnai- 
sance, he held two objects in view: 
to} undo the past, by weaning the 
people from secret societies, and to 
teach the unhappy subjects of the 
worst government in Europe—that 
of the vicegerent of Christ—to wait 
patiently and bide their time. The 
first purpose was not of difficult ac- 
complishment ; the people were tired 
of being led out to be captured and 
shot. But to bear their cross in 
silence,—to undergo agonies without 
a sigh, without a murmur, without 
even a struggle! Can the sick man, 
who turns in his bed his limbs 
racked with pain, be persuaded to 
suffer quietly, in the remote ex- 
pectation of future relief? Are 
not possible remedies, even of a 
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apy nature, eagerly clamoured 
or! 

With difficulty Massimo d’Azeglio 
convinced the Italians that Pied- 
mont was Italy’s only hope; that 
Piedmont only possessed the nucleus 
of an army, and a vestige of inde- 
pendence ; that Charles Albert, once 
a traitor, could now be trusted to 
win all, or forfeit all, for his country’s 
sake ; that Europe’s occupation would 
be Italy’s opportunity. The mice 
only dance when the cat plays the 
fiddle. Liberal correspondence was 
maintained through a trafila—a 
human chain, whose living links 
connected together all central Italy ; 
each living link, like a Fenian head- 
centre, furnished the name of the 
one following in the adjoining dis- 
trict. Had any of these Italian pa- 
triots betrayed his trust, the chain 
would have snapped, and hundreds, 
if not thousands of victims, would 
have been immolated. But no more 
did one of these nameless, ‘mute in- 
glorious,” Telis or Kosciuskos waver 
from his oath, than the magnet 
swerves from the north, or the earth 
from its orbit. 

At six o'clock on a cold, wintry 
morning, two men were engaged in 
earnest conversation in a gallery of 
the Royal Palace at Turin. The 
one, a tall, thin personage, with a 
long pale face, a severe aspect, and 
yet a fascinating glance and a win- 
ning voice, was King Charles Albert. 
The other, also of tall stature, and 
possessing a fair, open, and pre- 
possessing countenance, was Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio. The subject, who 
had sought the audience, was, with 
beating heart, explaining to the 
sovereign the situation of their coun- 
try, and ended a detailed exposé of its 
condition by a prayer that he should 
place himself at the head of the libe- 
ral movement. Slowly and gravely 
replied the King that the time for 
action had not yet arrived ; but that 
when the call came he should not be 
found wanting; and concluded with 
these memorable words—* My life, 
the life of my children—my army, 
my arms, my treasures—all will be 
spent for the cause of Italy!” 
D'! Azeglio retired, wonder-stricken 
at a result far exceeding his expec- 
tations, though he shuddered, when 
the King, at parting, imprinted on 
his cheek, an icy kiss, which re- 
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minded him of the kiss of Judas. But 

he wronged his monarch. And three 
ears afterwards, in 1848, he became 
is constitutional Prime Minister. 


The hand that wrote became cold, 
the fingers that held the pen stiff- 
ened, and the Recollections of Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio proceeded no further. 
On his political career we dwell not. 
The remainder of his history belongs 
to the history of his country and to 
the history of Europe. How he was 
repeatedly summoned to direct the 
councils of Piedmont and of Italy, 


Srr TaomasCusack (continued).— 

Sir Thomas Cusack having retired, 
as we have seen, from the Court of 
Chancery in 1555, was never after- 
wards employed by their Majesties 
Philip and Mary in any matter of 
importance.! 

n 1558 Elizabeth ascended the 
throne, and one of her first acts 
was to appoint him a member of her 
Privy Council in Ireland. In 1563 
he was associated with Gerald, Earl 
of Kildare, on a Royal commission 
to treat with Shane O’Neil in rela- 
tion to a treaty of peace then about 
being concluded between her Majesty 
and that renowned chieftain. The 
better to understand what the articles 
of that treaty were, we must turn 
back some pages of history to learn 
who were the O’Neils, and how the 
war arose which was now drawing 
to an end. The first mention of 
that name, so distinguished in Irish 
story, occurs in the fourth century 
of the Christian era. In the year 
379 Nial, of the nine hostages, was 
King of all Ireland, and from this 
NialdidtheO’Neilsdescend. Passing 
over their early career we find them, 
from the day that the English flag 
was first hoisted on the Irish shores, 
until the flight of Hugh O'Neil, 
Earl of Tyrone, in 1607, in ceaseless 
hostility to those whom they looked 
on as intruders on their soil. When 
King John encamped on the plains 
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until a younger and, perhaps, less 
scrupulous man replaced him; how 
his advice was always solicited in 
cases of emergency—how he served 
his native land with sword, pen, and 
intellect, is known to all who know 
the chronicles of our times. 

In 1866, after a lingering illness, 
borne with unsurpassed patience and 
resignation, died, at the age of sixty- 
eight,—the painter, novelist, poli- 
tician, general, minister, and, above 
all, the patriot, who, beyond any 
other, had contributed to the regene- 
ration of his country. 


of Meath in 1210 many Irish chief- 
tains are said to have done him 
homage ; but Hugh O’Neil scorned to 
do so. In 1257 Bryan O'Neil had 
conferred upon him the title, then 
perhaps an empty one, of King of 
all Ireland. In 1286 Donnell O’Neil 
was subdued by De Burgo, Earl of 
Ulster. In 1432 Owen O'Neil, having 
devastated the English settlement 
about Dundalk, and burnt its castle, 
was regularly inaugurated chieftain 
at Tullaghoge. In 1509, when Henry 
VIII. ascended the throne, Con 
O’Neil, the father of Shane, was 
chief of Tyrone. Sharing in the 
animosities of his race, his deadly 
hatred to the name of England was 
deepened by the conduct of that 
king towards the Church of which 
he wasa member. Fields were lost 
and won, to describe or to enumerate 
which would swell our pages beyond 
due proportion, and would be, indeed, 
foreign to our purpose. Suffice it 
to say that, after years of strife and 
bloodshed and varied fortune, Con 
O’ Neil was induced torepair to Green- 
wich, there to do homage to the king. 

Having surrendered his office of 
chieftain of Tyrone, to which he 
had been elected according to the 
Irish custom and law, he received 
from Henry, in return, the Earldom 
of Tyrone by patent, dated Ist 
October, 1542. This patent gave 
**the country of Tyrone” to him for 
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life, with remainder to his illegiti- 
mate son, Mathew O’Neil, then 
created Baron Dungannon, and “his 
heirs male for ever; together with 
all the castles, manors, and lordships 
which he (Con O’Neil) formerly pos- 
sessed in. Tyrone, to hold of the king 
by knight service, upon condition 
that he shall change the name of 
O’Neil to such name as the king 
shall please to give him, that he 
shall use the English language, culti- 
vate the land assigned him by the 
king, impose no cess on his tenants, 
and obey the laws.”! What judg- 
ment soever we may form as to the 
limitation of the Earldom, there can 
be but one as to the limitation of 
the territories. To settle them on 
an illegitimate son was a glaring in- 
loa intolerable affront to the 
egitimate children, of whom the 
eldest was Shane O’Neil. Hence 
arose the animosities which after- 
wards deluged with blood the fair 
fields of Ulster. 

It will perhaps amuse if we pause 
a moment to relate, in the quaint 
words of the Carew manuscript, the 
ceremonial of the investiture of the 
Earl : 

** The Queen’s closet at Greenwich 
was richly hanged with cloth of arras, 
and well strewed with rushes, and 
after the sacring (sic) of the high 
mass, those earls in company went 
to the said closet, and there put on 
their robes of estate. And imme- 
diately after, the King’s Majesty 
being under the cloth of estate, 
accompanied with all his noblemen, 
councillors, and others, came in the 
Earl, led between the Earl of Oxen- 
ford and the Earl of Hertford, the 
Viscount Lisle bearing before him 
his sword, the hilt upwards ; Garter 
before him bearing his letters’ patents, 
and so proceeded to the King’s 
Majesty, who received of Garter the 
letters’ patents, and took them to 
the secretary to read them openly. 
And when he came to cincturam 
gladii, the Viscount Lisle presented 


unto the King the sword, and the- 


King girt the said sword about the 
said Earl, baudrick-wise the foresaid 
Earl kneeling, and the other lords 
standing that led him. And so the 
patent read out, the King’s Highness 
took him his letters’ patents, and he 
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gave him thanks in his language, 
and a priest made answer of his say- 
ing in English. And so the Earls in 
order, aforesaid, took their leave of 
the King’s Highnesse, and departed 
unto the place appointed for their 
dinners, the Earl of Tyrone bearing 
his letters’ patents himself, the 
trumpets blowing before him unto 
the chamber, which was the Lord 
Great Master’s, under the King’s 
lodging, and so they sat at dinner. 
At the second course Garter pro- 
claimed the King’s style, and after 
the new Earl’s in manner following : 
Du treshaut et puissant Seigneur 
Con, Conte de Tyrone, en la Royaulme 
@ Irlande.’”* 

This solemnity gone through, the 
Earl returned to Tyrone, where his 
later years were embittered by the 
determined opposition of Shane to 
his illegitimate brother, Lord Dun- 
gannon. The north of Ireland, with 
few exceptions, supported the just 
claim of the former, while the in- 
justice of the title of the latter was 
propped by the power of England. 
In 1558 Lord Dungannon was mur- 
dered, and he left at his death a 
son, whose rights were, of course, 
identical with his own. In the 
same year the Earl also died; and 
Shane, having been elected to the 
chieftancy, there arose the question 
for solution—Who was entitled to 
the vast estates in Tyrone? Shane 
at once took the field, determined to 
preserve and to enforce his title, at 
the point of the sword, against all 
comers. The Lord Deputy (Sir 
Henry Sidney), putting himself at 
the head of the Royal troops, marched 
against him, and summoned him to 
surrender. Shane, in answer, said 
that he was on that day to have his 
infant son christened, and invited 
the Deputy to come and stand for 
him as sponsor.’ This cool reply 
had a different effect from what 
might be expected. The Deputy 
accepted the invitation ; and as soon 
as the ceremony was over Shane 

ut forward his case in forcible terms. 

e insisted that the patent was void 
on every ground. Con, his father, 
had been elected chief of Tyrone by 
and in accordance with the Irish 
laws. That election had merely 
cast upon him a life estate, and 
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herefore he had held that office in 
trust for those who so elected him, 
and by whom he had never been 
empowered to surrender the same ; 
but, assuming that his surrender to 
the Crown was good, that surrender 
had merely carried his life estate, 
and any greater estate such as had 
been created must be void. He also 
insisted that by the English laws 
the letters patent were void, because 
there had been no inquisition taken 
before the patent passed; that no 
mquisition could have been taken as 
Tyrone was not then Shire ground, 
and that Shane was the eldest son of 
his father, and therefore, by English 
law, his heir. The Deputy, con- 
sidering the force of those arguments, 
replied that the matter was one of 
great moment, and should be brought 
under the notice of the Queen. In 
due time the matter was brought 
under her consideration, and on the 
17th July, 1559, she wrote to the 
Lord Deputy, the Earl of Sussex, a 
letter favourable to Shane. In the 
year following, nevertheless, she re- 
versed her policy and supported the 
cause of the young Baron Dungannon. 
Shane flew to arms, battles were 
fought, victories were gained on beth 
sides, and at length Shane was in- 
duced to come before the Queen in 
erson and make his submission. 
his he did on the 5th January, 
1562. After his return to Ireland 
war broke out between him and 
O'Donnell, chief of Tyrconnel (Done- 
gal). This once more brought him 
into open collision with the Lord 
Deputy, and the north of Ireland 
was again the theatre of strife and 
confusion. At length negotiations 
for a lasting peace were brought 
about, and a commission was issued 
to Gerald, Earl of Kildare, and Sir 
Thomas Cusack, empowering them 
to enter into a treaty with Shane. 
Thereby it appears that he wrung 
from the Government an acknow- 
ledgment of his right to succeed to 
the chieftainship, and to the vast 
estates which had been so long the 
subject of contention. The principal 
of these articles are as follow : 
“15th November, 1563. 
“The form of peace between 
oERALD, Earu cf Kriparg, and Siz 
Tuomas Cusackk, the Queen’s Com- 
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missioners, and Shane O’Neil, chief 
of his nation. 

“The said Commissioners have 
approved and confirmed unto the 
said John O’Neil the name of O’Neil 
until the Queene decorate him with 
another honourable name, the said 
Lord O’Neil to have all the pre- 
eminence, jurisdiction, and dominion 
which his predecessors had, and 
particularly over the lords subject 
10 him, and all other gentlemen of 
his nation, and generally over all 
others who were accustomed to pay 
apy services to his predecessors. 

** He (Shane O’Neil) is not bound 
to come in person to the supreme 
governor of this kingdom. No in- 
denture before this made between 
the Queen and O'Neil shall remain 
in force. This peace shall never be 
violated ; but if any dissension should 
arise between the English and Irish 
parts in the North, two honest men 
on each part shall determine it. 
Peace to be observed until the feast of 
All Saints, when Sir Thomas Cusack 
will return with certain petitions 
which O’Neil sent with him to the 
Queen. At the feast of All Saints 
the garrison shall be removed from 
the church of Armagh, and the 
church shall be restored to O’Neil, 
on condition that he shall be in 
future a faithful and true subject. 
If any of the Irish who dwell in 
English parts should commit any 
damage by homicide, theft, or spoil, 
upon O'Neil or his adherents, not 
only shall the damage be restored, 
but those committing it shall be 
delivered to O’Neil, and compelled 
to pay the expenses incurred in the 
prosecution of the damage. 

* Lord Lowth and Sir John Bellew 
are the executors of the premises on 
the English part; Lord O'Neil, in 
like manner, promises to fulfil all 
things on his part, and appoints as 
his executors,” &c. 

(Signed), 
THomas Cusack.! 

The Lord Deputy then notified, 
by the following letter to Shane, 
that the war was ended: ‘“ Letter 
from the Earl of Sussex, Lord Lieu- 
tenant, to John, admitted by the 
Queen’s Commissioners to the name 
of O'Neil :— 

“We have received your letters, 
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and seen what has been concluded 
between the Queen’s Commisioners 
and you: we will observe the same. 
We have given audience to your 
men, and made answer to them. 
The war is now ended, and our 
former ‘friendship remains. 16th 
September, 1563.” 
ow did the Earl of Sussex 
restore that friendship? How did 
he endeavour to promote union 
between the often -offended and 
much-injured northern chieftain 
and Elizabeth? By an attempt the 
most nefarious in the dark annals of 
English rule in Ireland. By the 
gift of a vessel of wine, diluted with 
poison, which was to have consigned 
O’Neil and all that were within his 
gates to the grave. The nominal 
giver of this present was a wretch, 
named John Smith, in the employ of 
the Earl of Sussex.' Fortunately the 
poisoned drink was not deadly, and 
those who portook of it, though 
almost in the jaws of death, escaped. 
That the Queen, whoa fewyears later 
hesitated not to consign her cousin 
to the scaffold, had little, if any 
seruple, in having a hand in the 
assassination of Shane O’Neil, is 
pretty plain. No doubt she affected 
to condemn the act, but Smith was 
never put on his trial, and never 
punished. Not even Froude attempts 
to aoe her from a participation 
in this dreadful crime.? On the 24th 
March, in the following year, Sir 
Thomas Cusack advised, that there 
was no law to inflict punishment on 
Smith, other than by detaining him in 
prison, “and in my opinion,” he 
writes, “he (Smith) ought to be set 
at liberty.”3 
Cusack’s name does not further 
appear in connection with Shane 
O'Neil. We have therefore to leave 
the remainder of the history of that 
ehieftian’s life untold, and to referth 
inquirer to his biographers. We 
shall merely add that his ambition 
was his ruin—that, to use the 
words of the statute, having brought 
“the whole north of Ireland in 
subjection to him and under his 
rule, wherein he had scope of a 
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hundred and twenty miles long, and 
a hundred and odde miles broad, to 
runne and roame himself, he then 
began to put ina footein Connaught,‘ 
a to procure friendship in the 
province of Munster, by his secret 
letters and messengers, sent to the 
greatest potentate there” (the Earl 
of Desmond); that the O’Donnells 
of Tyrconnell were impatient of 
his rule (“ which ordered the north 
so properly, that if any subject could 
prove the loss of money, or goods, 
within his precinct, he would 
assuredly either force the robber to 
restitution, or, of his own cost, 
redeem the harm, to the loser’s con- 
tentation ;”°) that, in 1567, having 
become entangled in disputes with 
Hugh O'Donnell, chief of Tyrconnell, 
Shane’s army was routed, and that 
he himself fied, and in his misfortune, 
sought for an alliance with the Mac- 
Donnells of the Isles, who were then 
encamped tothe number of 600 in 
Claneboy,® and whose forces had 
deen defeated by him but two years 
before, at the battle of Glenflesk ; 
that, thirsting for vengeance, the 
leader, Alexander Mac-Donnell, 
otherwise Glan-Vonnell (or as it is 
written in the statute, Mac-Connell), 
accepted the overtures of O’Neil, who 
was entertained on the same night 
in his tent, “ where, after a few 
dissembled gratulatorie words used 
betwixt them, they fell to quaffing 
and drinking wine,” when they 
began to “administer quarrelling 
talk to O’Neil, who took the same 
verie hot ;” that a quarrel ensued, 
when the men of the Mac-Donnells 
“thrust into the tent where O’Neil 
was, and hewed him to pieces, slew 
his secretary, and all those that 
were with him;” “that his head, 
then sundered from his bodie, was 
brought to the lord deputie to Drog- 
heda, on the one and twentieth day 
of June, 1567.”7 Two years later, 
the act of attainder, just cited, 
was passed, under which his estate 
was confiscated to the Queen. The 
story of his eventful career is 
distorted in that statute; but history 
knows no bias, and that statute to 
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be told is an accusation, not a 
judgment—no frailty of his is 
omitted, no virtue named, no wron 
(and he suffered wrongs,) is put for 
in extenuation. That statute is the 
pleading of an advocate, not the de- 
cision of a judge ; but history decides 
in the last resort, and history has re- 
versed the judgment of the Parlia- 
ment. If Shane had vices, he had 
virtues also, and the candid inquirer 
mustadmit that he was as much sin- 
ned against as sinning. It is even 
said, that on the mind of Queen 
Elizabeth did this extraordinary man 
make a favourable impression, which 
neither the blood-stained strife, the 
confusion, nor the vast expenditure 
of immense treasures, was unable to 
efface.* 


We must now return to our nar- 
rative of the life of the ex-chancel- 
lor. We have seen that in 1563 he 
was engaged in arranging a peace 
between Shane O’Neil and Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1564 he was employed 
in negotiationsof importancerelative, 
to a treaty entered into between her 
Majesty and the Earl of Desmond. 
The violent feuds between this Earl 
and the Earl of Ormond were the 
immediate cause of this treaty. ‘The 
better to understand the quarrel, in 
which Sir Thomas Cusacke appears 
to have acted as a royal com- 
missioner, a few words on the rela- 
tive position of both those distin - 
guished families, may not be out of 
place. 


The office Cu1tzr Burisr of Ire- 
land was conferred by Henry II. on 
one of his followers, named Theobald 
Walter, whose son Theobald first 
assumed the name of Le Boteler, or 
Butler. This office, so granted, and 
afterwards confirmed by King John, 
must have been one of considerable 
importance, when it is remembered 
that out of each ship “‘ that thither 
should come, Lord Theobald might 
choose two hogsheads of wine for 40 
shillings, that is to say, for 20 shil- 
lings each hogshead, and nothing 
more, unless at the pleasure of the 
merchant.”* After seven generations, 
the Butlers were, in 1328, created 
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Earls of Ormond ; and again, after as 
many other generations, did Thomas, 
seventh Earl, leave at his death, 
in 1515, two daughters, the youngest 
of whom was married to Sir William 
Boleyne, whose daughter, Anne, was 
mother of Queen Elizabeth. This 
connexion of the house of Ormond 
with the Crown may account, per- 
haps, for the fact that Thomas, the 
tenth earl, embraced the doctrines of 
the Reformers, and was a faithful 
supporter of Queen Elizabeth and 
of Protestaut interests in the South. 

Gerald Fitzgerald, sixteenth Earl 
of Desmond, on the other hand, 
was firm in his attachment to the 
faith of his fathers, and scorned to 
accept the new doctrines, which 
the Queen, at the point of the sword, 
was resolved to enforce, and of which, 
in the lives of succeeding Chan- 
cellors, we shall take occasion more 
fully to speak. 

The remote history of the Fitz-Ge- 
ralds, which the fanciful trace back to 
the fall of Troy,‘ is lost in the twi- 
light of fable. Accompanying Henry 
the Second’s expedition to Ireland, 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald, obtained enor- 
mous grants of land, and from him 
were descended the Earls of Kildare, 
the Earls of Desmond or South 
Munster, the Knights of the Valley, 
and other distinguished families, 
which, however, not being in any 
way connected with Sir Thomas 
Cusack, are here omitted. The dis- 
sensions between the Earls of Or- 
mond and Desmond arose partly 
from the claims which both made 
to the prize wines of Youghal and 
Kinsale, and partly from questions 
of boundary. The matter being re- 
ferred to the Crown, an indenture 
was entered into between the Queen 
and the Earl of Desmond, on the 
22nd February, 1563, whereby it 
was agreed that ‘‘ he shallr epair to 
Dublin with Sir Thomas Cusacke, 
that he shall there remain until he 
obtain liberty to depart ; that touch- 
ing the controversy between him 
and the Earl of Ormond, they were 
ordered to attend her Majesty in 
England for her decision ;” ‘‘ that 
the Brehon laws should be abolished 
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within those shires ;” ‘* that as no 
small enormities occur by the con- 
tinual recourse of idle men, of 
lewed demeanour, called rhymers, 
bards, and dice-players, who bring 
intelligence between the malefactors 
inhabiting those shires, care should 
be taken that no evil person shall 
travail. And as those rhymers, by 
their ditties and rhymes, made for 
divers lords andjgentlemen in Ire- 
land, in commendation and high 
praise of extortion rebellion, rape, 
rapine, and other injustice, en- 
courage these lords to follow these 
vices, rather than abandon them. 
For the abolition of so heinous an 
abuse, order should be taken with 
the said Earl, the lords and gentle- 
men, that henceforth they do not 
give any manner of reward for any 
such lewed rhymes.” ‘* And con- 
cerning the furtherance of religion 
in Munster, he (the Earl of Des- 
mond) says that, having no learning 
himself, he is ignorant what is to be 
done in that behalf, but whatever 
the commissioners suggest for that 
purpose, he is content to maintain 
to the utmost of his power. .... 
and as there can be found no men of 
his country that can be security 
for him for performance of the 
articles,” which had been before 
that time “‘agreed to in England, 
and sent by Sir Thomas Cusacke, 
and for the furtherance of her Ma- 
jesty’s laws in Munster, andas men 
dare not, without protection, travel 
into those parts, he (the Earl of 
Desmond) desires to find surety by 
recognizance, at Waterford or Clon- 
mel, for performance of this treaty. 
** Signed, 
**Gerot Desmonp.”! 

In 1569, Sir Thomas Cusacke was 
commissioned by the Crown to pre- 
side at the trial of Thomas Fitz- 
Gerald, Knight of the Valley, and 
of his son, for rebellion. The un- 
happy accused were found guilty ; 
the sou ‘‘of warlike destruction 
upon divers the Queen’s Majesty’s 

oples within the Province of 

unster, for which offences ‘homas, 
the sonne, was executed by order of 
her Grace’s laws, before Sir Thomas 
Cusacke, knight, then her Majesty’s 
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Commissioner.’”’ Thomas, the father, 
was found guilty of procuring his 
son to commit the said acts, where- 
upon his property was confiscated 
by Act of Parliament.? 

Sir Thomas Cusack’s religious 
opinions had now changed back to 
what they had been before the time of 
Queen Mary. At the close of the reign 
of Henry VITI., and all through that 
of Edward VI., we have seen that he 
was violent in his opposition to the 
Catholic Church, and now, in the 
decline of life, he did allin his power 
to compass the ruin of that creed. 
The Bench and the Bar were, however, 
opposed to what is known as the 
Reformation, a state of things which 
Brady, Bishop of Meath, when 
writing, in 1570, to the Government, 
thus deplores :—‘* Sir Thomas Cu- 
sacke is the only man in his pro- 
fession that favours religion, all the 
lawyers are thwarters and hinderers 
of the Reformation.”* We have 
now nearly arrived at the close of 
his long and laborious life. Seven- 
and-thirty years had passed since he 
first sat on the Bench of the Common 
Pleas, and from that day until the 
closing years of his life his exalted 
talents brought him under the notice 
of each succeeding Government. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, Master of 
the Rolls, Lord Keeper, Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Lord Justice, he had 
filled the highest offices in the State. 
He died on the Ist of April, 1571, 
and was buried in the parish church 
of Tryvit, in the County Meath. 
He was three times married, first to 
Jane Hussey, daughter of John 
Hussey, Baron of Galtrym ; secondly, 
to Mathilda, daughter of George 
Darcy, of Platten; and thirdly, to 
Janette Sarsefield, of Lucan. Four- 
teen of his children were living at 
his death, and his descendants, the 
Cusacks, of Cushington, in the 
County Meath, are still owners of 
the same Cushington, of which the 
Annals of the Four Masters speak, 
when they informed us‘ that, in 
1552, ** Thomas Cuaacke, of Baile 
Cusen, id est, Cushington, became 
Lord Justice.” The picture of this 
distinguished judge, in his judicial 
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robes, as he sat in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, is now in the possession 
of his descendant, Ralph Cusack, 
barrister-at-law, and Cierk of the 
Hanaper ; and there is also in his 
possession—alas ! for the nothing- 
ness of fame, and the emptiness of 
all human grandeur—a dried skull, 
fast mouldering into dusi, all the 
remains of him who had been the 
adviser of successive sovereigns, who 
was considered worthy of treating 
with O’Neil of Tyrone, and who had 
sat on one of the twelve thrones, 
judging the causes of the people.— 

t us pass on to his successor. 

(85.) A.D. 1555, HuGH CURWEN, 
AKCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, was a 
native of Westmoreland, and claimed 
descent from the Percys, Earls of 
Northumberland ; residing. however, 
in the district of Corren in Galloway, 
they adopted that name which was 
afterwards changed to Curwen.' In 
early life he was remarkable for his 
piety and zeal, and having taken 
holy orders, obtained scon after his 
entering on the mission, the appoint- 
ment of Dean of Hereford and 
chaplain to their Majesties, Philip 
and Mary. He was next consecrated 
Archbishop of Dublin, according to 
the Roman Pontifical in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. On the 13th September, 
1555, he was raised to the Chan- 
cellorship of Ireland, and on his 
arrival in Dublin, was sworn into 
office, the form of oath having been 
altered from that used in the pre- 
ceding reign ; it is as follows— 

“Ye shall swear that you shall 
be a faithful and true Councillor 
to our most dear Sovereign Lord 
the King, and our most dear Sove- 
reign Lady the Queen Majesty, 
their heirs and successors, kings of 
England, France, and Ireland, and 
shall faithfully, truly, and upright, 
demeane yourselfe in the roome of 
Lord Chancellor of the realme of 
Trelande, as well towards their 
Majesties, their heirs, and successors, 
as towards their Highness’s subjects, 
and all others that shall have to do 
before you. You shall maintain, 
execute, and keep the laws, ordinan- 
ces and rights, of our mother the- 
Holy Church, in all their points and 
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articles, and the law ordinances, and 
most godly statutes of the realme 
agreeable and consonant to the 
same—you shall administer justice 
indifferently to all persons, refusing 
no man thereof—you shal! also do 
all other things that appertain to 
the office of Lord Chancellor and 
Councillor, to the uppermost of your 
power—so help you God, All 
Saints, and by this book.”” 

On the 25th of the seme month, 
the Queen wrote to the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church, to re- 
ceive Dr. Curwen with due respect, 
announcing that he was prepar- 
ing “to reside on the cure of his 
bishopric which, now of long time 
hath been destitute of a Cathe- 
lic Bishop, as also to occupy the 
office of our High Chancellor of that 
realme.”* Immediately after his 
elevation he resigned the Deanery 
of Hereford, but in a month resumed 
it, and held it on until the year 
1558. A letter is still extant in 
which the following allusion is 
made to his first sermon. “The 
Archbishop of Dublin, did preach 
his first sermon that he made in 
this land in Christ Church, and did 
set forth the Word of God sincerely 
in his sermon, and after such a sort, 
that those men, both the learned and 
unlearned, do give him as high 
praise, as I have heard given to any 
one man.”4 In the same year he held 
a provincial Synod, in which many 
constitutions were made concerning 
the ceremonies of divine worship. 

On the 28th of April, 1556, the 
King and Queen, sent written in- 
structions to Lord Fitz-Walter, Earl 
of Sussex, who was then about to 
enter on his duties of Lord Deputy, 
and also to Dowdall, Archbishop of 
Armagh, and Hugh Curwen, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and others of the 
Privy Council, directing them “ to 
bring about by their own good ex- 
ample, and all other good means, the 
restoration of the Catholic religion, 
now, by God’s goodness and special 

race, recovered in our realme of 
England and Ireland, and they shall 
set forth the honour and dignity of 
the Pope’s Holiness and See Apos- 
tolic of Rome, and from time to 
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time, be ready with our aid and 
secular force, at the request of all 
spiritual Ministers, and Ordinaries, 
then to punish and repress all 
heretics and Lollards, and their 
damnable sects and opinions, and 
errors.” They also informed them, 
that Reginald Pole, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had been sent as papal 
legate to England, to effect the 
reconciliation of that country to 
the Church, and that his eminence 
was about despatching commission- 
ers to Ireland for a like purpose, 
and they called upon the Deputy 
and Council to assist them in that 
behalf by every means in their 
power; they directed that the 
Deputy is also to have regard to the 
administration of justice, and that 
the laws be executed, the lack 
whereof has caused grievous com- 
plaints and many mischiefs, and 
they complained that although the 
fees of the ministers of the law, were 
more and more increased, there was 
a great lack in the administration of 
justice. The Deputy should declare 
to the judge of the Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas, that their Majesties were 
‘*not ignorant of the ill husbandry 
in times past, used in those courts 
which” they trusted “should from 
thenceforth be amended.” A simi- 
lar rebuke was administrated to the 
Barons of the Exchequer, and with 
these and other instructions the 
Earl of Sussex, took his departure 
for Ireland, where he arrived on 
Whit-Sunday, 24th May, 1556, and 
on the following ‘Tuesday was 
sworn into office in Christ Church . 
The interesting ceremonial of re- 
signing the sword of state by the 
outgoing, and the acceptance thereof 
by the incoming Deputy before the 
Lord Chancellor and the pursuivant 
at arms, is thus quaintly described 
in the Carew Manuscripts, p. 258 :— 
** On Tuesday Sir Anthony St. Leger 
came to Dublin, and then to Christ 
Church, not permitting any of his 
gentlemen to precede him, or the 
sword to be borne before him. He 
went till he came to the chapel on 
the left hand of the altar in Christ 
Church, and there devoutly kneeled 
until the service was done, the Lord 
Fitz-Walters kneeling somewhat dis- 
tant from him. The services being 
ended, the Lord Deputy (Sir Anthony 


St. Leger) proceeded forth, Sir George 
Stanley (Knight Marshal)? bearing 
the sword before him, and after this 
business, humbly bowing unto the 
altar, sat down. The Lord Walters’ 

atent was then delivered to John 

arker (Master of the Rolls), who 
read it, Sir Anthony kneeling before 
the altar, who, after his thanks 
given unto Almighty God, rose up, 
set Lord Walters in his place, took 
the sword from Sir George Stanley, 
and, upon his knees, surrendered it 
to Lord Fitz-Walters. Then Hugh 
Curwen, Archbishop of Dublin, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, read the oath 
of Lord Fitz-Walters, and the pur- 
suivant-at-arms held the Mass-book, 
whereon he took his oath. That 
done, the trumpets sounded and the 
drums beat, and then the Lord 
Deputy kneeled down before the 
altar until the 7’e Deum was ended.” 

The manuscript then proceeds to 
detail the reception of the Lord 
Deputy at both the cathedrals by 
Archbishop Curwen. On the next 
day, ‘‘ Wednesday, the Lord Deputy 
came to Christ Church, nobly accom- 
panied, and, under a canopy at the 
church door, was received by the 
Archbishop of Dublin, with theclergy 
kneeling. Then he was censed, and 
after kissed the cross, being blessed 
by the Archbishop. He then pro- 
ceeded to the high altar, where he 
kneeled till the 7’e Dewm was sung, 
and being censed and blessed, and 
service done, he rose up from his 
place and proceeded to the altar, 
where he kneeled a certain space, 
and offered a piece of gold. Then 
he departed to his lodging. 

“On Thursday the Lord Deputy 
came to the minister of St. Patrick’s 
Church, and there, after the form 
aforesaid, was received by the said 
Archbishop, being Lord Chancellor, 
and there offered and dined with 
him that day.” 

Immediately on the conclusion of 
those proceedings a parliament was 
summoned, and an act passed for the 
restoration of the kingdom to the 
apostolic see. The ease with which 
the sovereigns of those days pre- 
vailed on their parliaments to pass 
such laws as suited their passing 
fancies, appears to our generation 
as wholly unaccountable. In 1557 
the legislative assembly abolished 
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the Catholic religion, and stamped 
its holiest rites as “divilish abuses,”! 
and the authority of the Pope “as 
usurped,” and yet a score of years 
had not gone over until the Irish 
Parliament restored that Church, 
which they again afterwards over- 
turned at the beck of Quen Eliza- 
beth. If any thing can deepen the 
astonishment one feels at such vaci- 
lating conduct, it is that the Lord 
Chancellor, Archbishop of Dublin, 
was adviser of the Crown, and 
Speaker of the House of Lords, at 
the passing of the acts both of Mary 
and Elizabeth. 

The preamble of the 3rd & 4th 
Philip & Mary, which is in the 
shape of an address from Parliament 
to their Majesties, is not without in- 
terest, and is as follows :—‘* Where- 
as, since the yere of King Henry 
VIII., of famous memory, father unto 
your Majesty, our most maternal 
Soverain and gracious Ladye and 
Queene, much false and erroneous 
doctrine hath been taught, preached 
and written, partly by divers the 
natural-borne subjects of this realme, 
and partly by being brought in 
hither from forryne countries, hath 
been sown and spread abroad within 
the same; by reason whereof, as 
well the spiritualitie as the tempo- 
raltie of your highnesses realms and 
dominions, have swerved from the 
obedience from the See Apostolique, 
and declined from the unitie of 
Christ’s Church, and so have con- 
tinued until such tyme until your 
Majestie being first raised up by 
God, and set in the seate royall over 
us, and then, by his divine and gra- 
cious Providence, knyt in marriage 
with the most noble and vertus 
Prynce, the King our Soverain Lord, 
and your husband, the Pope’s holi- 
ness and See Apostolique sent hither 
unto your Majesties (as unto persons 
undefiled, and by God’s goodness 
preserved from the common infection 
aforesaid), and to the realmes of 
England and Ireland, the most 
reverend father in God, the lord 
Cardinal Pole, legat de latere, to 
call us home again unto the right 
waye, from whence wee have all this 
time wandered and strayed abroad : 
and wee, after sundrie long and griev- 
ous plages and calamities, seeing by 


the goodness of God, our own errors, 
wee, the Lords spiritual and temporal 
and the Commons in the Parliament 
assembled, and the whole bodie of 
this your highnesses’ realme of Ire- 
land, are the rather, at the contem- 
plation of your Majesties, received 
and embraced into the union and 
boosam of Christ’s Church, consider- 
ing the distance from this, danger 
of the seas, exchewinge of chardges, 
and further travail or labour, repair- 
ing to the presence of the said most 
reverend tather in God, the Lord 
Cardinal Pole, towards England, 
there to make our submission accord- 
ing as the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral and the Commons in Parlia- 
ment holden at Westminster, in the 
first and second yeres of your most 
prosperous reignes, which wee, your 
humble subjects, most hartilie praie 
God long to continue, mentioning 
the repeal of all statutes, articles, 
and provisions made against the See 
Apostolique of Roome since the 20th 
yere of King Henry VIII. of most 
famous memory. Your graces, fore- 
seeing our weaknesses and long con- 
tinuance in our errour, most lovingly 
requiring the redresse thereof, and 
to have us to be in the one folde, 
united and knyt together, with your 
Majesties’ subjects of England in the 
faith of Christ, of a godlie purpose, 
of your accustomed goodness alwaie 
shewed unto us your humble subjects 
of this your realme of Ireland, by 
whose means and intercession we 
have obtained of the Pope’s holiness, 
Paul, of that name the fourth, by the 
said most reverend father in God, 
Cardinal Pole, legate a latere of the 
SeeA postolique, both pardon, forgive- 
ness and remission, together with 
many other benefits, as by a bull 
under the sayd lord legate’s seale 
more plainly doth appeare.” 
Disturbances were at this time, 
wide spread, and the Irish people 
appear to have been as hostile to 
English rule under the Catholic 
King and Queen, as they had pre- 
viously been under the Protestant 
King Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
The dangers of travelling in Irish 
‘districts, too, as in the country 
between Galway and Dublin, were 
remarkable, and of these dangers 
the judges had even judical know- 
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edge. Thus Christopher Bodkin, 
Archbishop of Tuam, the Earl of 
Clauricarde, and others were bound 
in their recognisance of £1200, to 
appear before the most reverend 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 
Dublin, on the morning of the 
Ascension-day, 1556 ; andnot having 
attended, they incurred the risk of 
the forfeiture of their bonds ; but 
their defence was, the impossibility 
of the performance of the condition, 
owing to “the feare they had of the 
waies, and doubting much if they 
should have travelled through Irish- 
men’s countries without companie, 
that they shouid have been taken 
and spoyleed,” and this was deemed 
sufficient to save the forfeiture.' 

On the 4th December, 1556, a 
commission was issued to Archbi- 
shop Curwen, and others, empower- 
ing them to inquire concerning the 
chalices, crosses, ornaments, bells, 
and other property which had lately 
belonged to the parish churches 
and chapels in the diocese of 
Dublin, and the sales made thereof 
to any person, or persons, the price, 
in whose hands they then remained, 
and also in whose possession were 
the houses, lands, and tenements 
belonging to their churches; to 
cause an inquisition to be thereof 
made and returned into Chancery 
without delay.? Similar commissions 
were at the same time issued toall 
the Bishops in Ireland, doubtless 
with a view of restoring to the 

arish churches their property. 
Videly different was their Majesties’ 
policy with respect to the monas- 
teries, which by the sanction of the 
legate were not restored to the 
religious orders. The Patent Rolls 
are loaded with grants, made by 
Queen Mary, of the abbey, priories, 
commanderies, and nunneries, and 
lesser houses, to lay grantees. In the 
statute however, re-establishing the 
Catholic Church in the kingdom, it 
was permitted that lands might be 
given or devised to spiritual bodies 
without the licence of mortmain. On 
the 9th of November, 1557, the Lord 
Chancellor and Sir Henry Sidney, 
were appointed Lord Justices, dur- 


ing the temporary absence of the 
Earl of Sussex, who had been 
summoned to Greenwich,‘ to take the 
Queen’s commands with respect to 
the future government of the coun- 
try. Having remained in England 
for several weeks, he returned to 
Dublin, and resumed office soon 
afterwards, He made several jour- 
neys throughout the country, which 
are well told in the Carew Manu- 
scripts. On the 10th July, he 
arrived in Limerick, where after 
high mass, the Earl of Thomond 
swore to forsake the name O’Brien, 
and to use the name and style of the 
Earl of Thomond. On Tuesday, 12th 
of July, he pushed on towards Gal- 
way, and remained that night at 
Gort, where “ he dined so worship- 
fully that divers wondered at it.”6 
On the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in 1558, the government of 
Ireland, continued in the hands of 
the Earl, who was speedily summon- 
ed to her Majesty’s presence. On 
the 4th December, he “took his 
departure from Kilmainhain, with 
my lady, his wife, to Howth, where 
that night he took shipping for 
England ; and on the foilowing 
day, Hugh Curwen, Archbishop of 
Dublin and Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and Sir Henry Sidney, 
“ were sworn in as Lord Justices in 
Christ Church.” Dr. Curwen, now 
that a Protestant occupied the 
throne, immediately accommodated 
his faith to that of the reigning 
sovereign. He was permitted, there- 
fore, to retain his see, and continue 
in the office of Chancellor, and as 
a further reward for his elasticity 
of conscience, was nominated to 
the Privy Councils On the 25th 
May, 1559, he caused the pictures, 
those “books of the unlearned,” 
that adorned the walls of Christ 
Church and St. Patrick’s, to be 
whitewashed, so completely had he 
accommodated himself to the reli- 
gious re of the Reformers. 
Archbishop Curwen was one of 
the spiritual peers who sat in the 
parliament assembled in January, 
1560, at which was passed the Act 
abolishing the power of the Pope in 
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Ireland. This Act was, as we have 
already said, passed by a parliament 
that had four years previously re- 
stored the papal power; and the 
manner in which it was carried was 
due to the artifices of Stanyhurst, 
Speaker of the House, who, being 
in the Reforming interest, privately 
got together, on a day when the 
ouse was not to sit, a few of such 
members as he knew to be fa- 
vourers of that interest.! This Act, 
nominally passed for all Ireland, 
was of little consequence to “ the 
Trishry ” outside the Pale, where, in 
truth, the English laws were but 
little respected as appears from the 
following report, made by the Earl 
of Sussex in 1652: “ The people be 
governed either by English laws or 
the Brehon law, which is a corrupt 
kind of civil law ; or by Irish cus- 
toms, grounded upon the will of the 
Lord, that is to say, the English 
people by English laws, except 
where the great Lords, to maintain 
their extortion, use the other; and 
the Irish people by the Brehon laws 
and customs. The Brehon jaw doth 
admit the eldest of every nation to 
be by election captain of his nation, 
which, by custom, hath of late been 
so abused as for the most part the 
strongest of every nation is chosen 
to be captain, which kind of elec- 
tion causeth great numbers of idle 
men-of-war to be maintained, who 
bring in quoyny, livery, bonowght, 
and all other kind of exactions. 
And although the English people 
ought not to use such electivn, yet 
the same is in many places used.” 
“The election to the captaincy of 
their nation is the chief cause of 
all their disobedience, rebellion, and 
other enormities. The hope that 
every Irishman hath to come in time 
to be elected captain of his nation 
is the cause why every of them 
keep idle men-of-war, that thereby 
he might be stronger, and sothought 
the worthiest to be elected on the 
next vacation; which men-of-war, 
nourished in idleness, be hardly to 
be restrained from stealing, preying, 
burning, and a number of gther 
enormities. . . . Therefore every 
person now possessed of the cap- 
taincy of his nation should be in- 
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duced to leave that tenure, and to 
take the same from the prince and 
his heirs male. The captain may 
then be persuaded to keep no more 
men-of-war within his country than 
are needful for his ordinary defence, 
and to convert the rest to a rea- 
sonable penny-rent to his own 
commodity ; and the freeholders 
answering him after that sort, may 
also raise an ordinary penny-rent 
to themselves of such things as 
they did before wastefully consume.” 
“The granting of estates in succes- 
sion to the heir male will give 
occasion to the captain to foresee 
that no man in his rule shall keep 
such force as he shall be able to 
disturb his son in his succession.’”* 

So wrote the Earl of Sussex on 
the Tanistry laws, which, as in times 
before that, the English Government 
held in detestation ; but those laws, 
like their faith and their language, 
were rooted in the heart of the na- 
tion. To effect a thorough change, 
to substitute, in their stead, the 
laws, the language, and the religion 
of England, had become the policy 
of the State. A great national uni- 
versity was supposed to be the 
fittest means for compassing this end, 
and the cathedral of St. Patrick’s, it 
was suggested, should besuppressed, 
that from its ruins might spring the 
new institution. ‘(he most reverend 
Chancellor, unable to brook the idea 
that one of his cathedral churches, 
with all its worldly advantages, 
should be thus filched from his 
grasp, wrote a letter, which is still 
in existence, to the Earl of Sussex, 
deprecating the proposed change. 
His protest had the desired effect, 
and the affair was at an end. 

Old age was now stealing on the 
Chancellor-Archbishop, and with it 
dishonour,—a disgrace alike to the 
faith he had abandoned and the 
faith he had adopted. It seemed as 
if, in the sunset of life, his virtues 
were turned into vices—nameless 
vices—which soshocked the feelings 
of Adam Loftus, Archbishop of 
Armagh, that he besought of Par- 


ker, Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
aid him in obtaining his removal 
from the see of Dublin. Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Elizabeth, seeing how 
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deeply the presence of such a pre- 
late must compromise those religious 

rinciples which she herself had 
cent from her father, Henry VIIL., 
offered Curwen a pension of £200 
a year if he retired from his see and 
from the Court of Chancery. The 
offer was rejected ; but a vacancy 
soon after occurring in England, 
by reason of the death of the Bishop 
of Oxford, Doctor Curwen was 
translated thither ;' and having spent 
one year in that diocese, he died at 
Swinbroch, near Burford, in the 

arish church of which he was 
Puried, on the lst November, 1568. 


EPISODE IN THE 


Tar day had been oppressively 
warm. Towards evening a refresh- 
ing coolness descended on the earth, 
the drooping flowers raised their 
heads, the birds, nestling amid the 
shadowing branches, began to war- 
ble their evening song, and man 
himself felt renewed vigour. Here 
and there a peasant strolled through 
the fields, covered with a sea of 
corn bending its full ears to the 
soft evening breeze, with the slight 
rustle denoting perfect ripeness, 
only awaiting the sickle to yield a 
rich return. Though the season 
everywhere gave promise of plenty, 
this region appeared more than 
commonly fruitful. Wherever the 
eye wandered it met the glad sight 
of waving corn-fields, luxuriant 
meadows and pastures, or fruit- 
trees bending under their load. It 
was a fair and heart - gladdening 
prospect as the setting sun lighted 
the village, lying in a valley between 
a translucid lake and a range of 
blue mountains. Opposite to the 
church, the prettiest for many miles, 
rose the school-house, a new and 
ornamental edifice, gleaming within 
and without with cleanliness. In 
front was a small garden, containing 
a single tree —an ancient and beau- 
tiful lime, surrounded with bloom- 
ing box-edged flower-beds and a 

rofusion of magnificent roses. The 
fovehy-svenned occupant had ob- 
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** It is observable,” writes Mr. Dal- 
ton, ‘‘that neither in the grant of 
the royal assent for this prelate’s 
removal to Oxford, nor of his re- 
stitution to its temporalities, is any 
notice taker of his having previously 
been Archbishop of Dublin.” His 
appointment, however, is thus no- 
ticed in Hamilton’s State Papers, 
p. 335: “The Queen to the Lord 
Deputy, appoints Doctor Weston 
to be Lord Chancellor, and revokes 
Archbishop Curwen to be Bishop 
of Oxford.” 
Outvee J. Burke. 
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tained permission to convert a waste 
plot adjoining his house into a 
garden, which prospered under his 
skilful hand. hen the villagers 
pointed proudly to their church, 
they felt no less pride in their 
schoolmaster’s garden, whose roses 
were unsurpassed in splendour and 
luxuriance by any in the royal plea- 
sure-grounds. The flowers displayed 
equal beauty as heretofore, though 
the hand which first trained them 
was in the grave. The widow of 
the deceased, with her daughter 
Sabina, well skilled in horticulture, 
still bore sway both in house and 
garden, the parish authorities hav- 
ing granted her the occupance for 
a full year; nor was it likely that 
the new schoolmaster, her nephew, 
would turn his aunt out of doors. 
Report said that Herr Martin Wer- 
ner intended to make the pretty 
Sabina mistress of the dwelling—a 
match universally approved of by 
the villagers, who had a high opin- 
ion of her cleverness, and well 
suited to Martin, whose learning 
she held in great respect. Some 
affirmed that there was an engage- 
ment between the young people, to 
be fulfilled as soon as Martin could 
obtain a sufficient income. 

The two of whom we speak were 
enjoying the refreshing breeze in 
the little garden. The widow, a 
matron of mild and pleasing aspect, 
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expressive of sorrow borne with 
atience, sat knitting under the 
ime-tree, her eyes, 80 lately bathed 
in tears, now resting happily on the 
youthful pair, diligently employed 
among the roses, yet not too busy 
to exchange many a loving word 
—many a heart-stirring glance. 


“Shame on you, Martin!” cried” 


Sabina, reproachfully ; “‘ instead of 
helping, you only hinder my work.” 
he eyes of the brown maid, as 
Martin jestingly called her, cast a 
reproving glance on the youth, who 
seemed a hardened offender, for 
he seized her hand, threateningly 
raised it in both his own, and kissed, 
not it alone, but also the beautifully- 
rounded arm. “This is too bad, 
here in the open street,” said 
Sabina, now really angry. ‘* The 
whole village will know —” 

* That you are my bride? Right 
glad Ishould be. I am long weary of 
this mystery—to be for ever on one’s 
guard lest a look should betray us, 
or lest, instead of the formal, 
*Damsel Sabina’—a good down- 


right ‘heart’s love’ should escape 
one’s lips. With my aunt’s good 
leave, we'll announce our bethothal 


to-morrow—perhaps the parish 
might consider us and raise my 
salary, to hasten our wedding. 
* Karly wooing, no rueing,’ said my 
grandmother of happy memory. She 
was a fine woman, full of wise 
saying, and good advice. ‘ A young 
tree is easily rent !’—that is inten- 
ded for women, so regards you, 
Sabina. I fear it will already be 
no light task to mould you so as to 
please me, your lord and master ; 
but I think you’ll come under the 
yoke—it would not do to be an old 
maid, so I must take pity on 
you!” 

“ Yes, truly itis an urgent case,” 
seplied the young girl, tossing back 
her rich curls in playful scorn.” I 
have no one to look to but you—not 
the miller Friede nor the Mayor's 
Gottlieb; but when the pastor’s 
George comes home from the uni- 
versity, and finds me betrothed, I 
really don’t know how the poor 
fellow will bear it.” : 

‘** Hold, hold! or I shall expire of 
jealousy,” exclaimed the youth, with 
a countenance so cloudy that for a 
moment Sabina thought he was really 
hurt, and made some advances to- 
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wards reconciliation, which encour- 
aged Martin to fresh demonstrations. 

“Enough!” cried Sabina, “If 
it were even within doors ”— 

“So be it! this evening within 
doors,” rejoined Martin, soknavishly 
that Sabina was forced to laugh. 

The handsome young couple, with 
fresh and animated countenances, 
proceeded with their work—water- 
ing and training the roses—here and 
there cutting off a withered branch. 

** Martin,” cried Sabina eagerly, 
** see those two ladies, how anxiously 
they look about them ! and a carriage 
is coming after them; they have 
certainly met with some accident; 
run and offer to help them.” 

The young man hastened to meet 
the strangers, but ere he could offer 
his services, one of them called to 
him ; “ Good friend, can you tell us 
whether there is a smith in this vil- 
lage ; and further, can you show the 
driver out of it ? it shall be to your 
advantage.” 

Though Martin wore a grey 
linen blouse, his bearing denoted 
a man of education. The blood 
mounted to his cheek at this rude 
address, and the second lady co- 
loured deeply. Her quick glance had 
recognised a man of cultivated mind, 
however humble in station, and she 
was irritated at the rudeness of her 
attendant. In a harsher tone than 
she had ever before used to her, she 
said, “Do not forget, Fanny, that 
you should not speak till you are 
desired ; I can find words for myself.” 

In a voice of indescribable sweet- 
ness, and with courteousness which 
might have averted the displeasure of 
a prince, the lady addressed Martin. 

“May I beg the favour of you, 
sir, to direct us to a smith, and to 
tell me whether there is an inn in 
the village, where we could rest for 
a few hours? Iam returning home 
from a visit in the neighbourhood ; 
my carriage has met with an acci- 
dent, and 1 am wholly without aid 
or counsel, unless I may trust to 
your goodness.” 

“T am entirely at your service, 
gracious lady; whatever aid I 
can afford shall be given with 
pleasure. I shall esteem it an 
honour to serve you. Though we 
have an inn in the village,” continued 
Martin, “it is unsuited to a lady. 
The evening air is preferable to the 
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closeness of a small dark room. I 
shall therefore request you to take 
a seat in my garden, while I speak 
to the smith. I am schoolmaster of 
the village, gracious lady ; and the 
two women yonder are my relatives, 
who will be most happy to receive 
and welcome you.” So saying, the 
young man led the stranger to his 
aunt and cousin; and having seen 
her comfortably seated under the 
venerable tree, while Sabina busied 
herself with hospitable care, he 
hastened away to engage the good 
offices of the smith on behalf of the 
carriage. On his return he found 
the three dames sitting together like 
old acquaintances. From afar he 
could hear their sweet and joyous 
voices, for the stranger combined 
with the highest degree of dignity 
and refinement, so much kindliness 
and heart-winning simplicity, as to 
banish all reserve. Sabina was 
enchanted, and gazed on her with 
rapture. ‘* Martin, I do believe she 
is a princess,” whispered she. ‘“ An 
ordinary mortal like ourselves she 
certainly is not.” The young man 
thought he had never beheld so 
much grace and beauty united with 
such gentleness and attractiveness. 
As the carriage would not be ready 
till next day, and no other vehicle 
could be obtained to bring them a 
distance of some miles to the city, 
Frau Gotthardt begged the stranger 
to pass the night in her house. ‘The 
simple and hospitabie invitation was 
accepted in the same spirit in which 
it was given, for amongst really well- 
bred peopie, we never met with vain 
and overstrained formality. While 
Sabina and her mother went to make 
some necessary arrangements, Mar- 
tin led the stranger through the 
garden, observing, with great satis- 
faction, her admiring wonder at the 
rare splendour of the roses, Before 
she could prevent him, he had culled 
some of the finest for her, and with 
her peculiar, almost child-like play- 
fulness, she called to Sabina, who 
drew near. “Now we shall make 
ourselves so splendid, that we shall 
go to table like queens.” 

She drew the laughing maiden 
into the house, placed a magnificent 
white rose amid her dark tresses, 
whilst before a small mirror she 
entwined a couple of red ones into 
her own fair locks. 
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Theroom in which the party assem- 
bled was simple but comfortable. 
The eye of the stranger wandered 
with pleasure over the well-polished . 
furniture, till, observing a harpsi- 
chord, she exclaimed: *‘ An instru- 
ment! which of you isa performer?” 

“ Martin plays beautifully—he is 
our organist,” replied Sabina, with 

ride. 

The lady approached to turn over 
some music lying on the harpsi- 
chord, and was visibly surprised to 
find it so well chosen. Asif mé@- 
chanically, she opened the instru- 
ment, and passed her slender white 
hand over the keys; the tone, 
though weak, was cleur. 

** Shall I sing you a song P” asked 
she ; “¢ you look as if you loved 
music. 

Sabina gave a joyous assent, and 
the little room resounded with such 
tones as are rarely poured from 
human throat—so clear, so sweet, 
so bell-like. Martin flew to her 
side; all hung with breathless at- 
tention on the enchanting voice ; 
never, perhaps, had the world-re- 
nowned songstress experienced a 
greater triumph than in this quiet, 
remote village—at least, never had 
her vocal power produced a more 
overpowering effect. The people 
crowded around the window, allured 
by the syren tones. Song after 
song arose, now grave, mournful, 
passionate, resembling the night- 
ingale on a balmy summer night, 
then rivalling the joyous, thrilling 
notes of the lark when in the still- 
ness of early morning she fills the 
blue vault of heaven with her hymn 
of praise. 

‘Who are you—who can you 
be P” at length broke from Martin, 
as the songstress paused and looked, 
good-naturedly laughing, around 
the little circle still entranced by 
her magic power. 

“Who am I? A simple, lowly 
maiden, who has been graciously 
endowed with a good voice, and 
strives to warble forth her thanks 
for the precious gift. Iam Hen- 
rietta Sontag. Have you never yet 
heard my name ?” 

“No,” stammered Martin, who 
was incapable of falsehood, though 
at the moment he would have given 
the world to have returned a diffe- 
rent reply. 
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“ Never heard it!” and the young 
lady coloured slightly, though she 
was far from expressing displeasure 
as she said—* It is a wholesome 
lesson for my vanity—my pride of 
art, that within a few miles of the 
capital Iam quite unknown, while 
my adorers there make me believe 
that the whole earth resounds with 
my fame.” 

“If we in our obscurity could 
form an idea of the stars that shine, 
the wondrous flowers that bloom in 
the great world, how could we en- 
dure the darkness of this desert 
corner P” rejoined Martin. 

The words sounded not like empty 
flattery, but were rather poured 
forth in bitterness of soul. Both 
the young maidens looked with sur- 
prise at Martin, and a strange pang 
shot through Sabina’s heart. Hen- 
rietta, whose sensitive ear perceived 
a discord, wished to restore har- 
mony, and said, smiling—* Your 
words are far from flattering, my 
good sir; their literal meaning is, 
* we had been better without your 
song,’ 80, as a punishment, I shall 
now be silent.” 

She took Sabina’s arm, and went 
with her, jesting and laughing, into 
the garden. Frau Gotthardt had 
laid the supper-table, covered with 
a snow-white cloth, under the noble 
lime-tree, and the party took their 
seats with familiar ease to par- 
take of the simple but well-cooked 
viands. 

The kindly nature of the artiste 
now unfolded itself; so irresistibly 
winning was she amid her merry 
jests and playful sallies, that the 
false tone speedily gave place to 
heartfelt enjoyment. 

Will you not visit our beautiful 
church, dear lady ?” asked Sabina, 
and the young people were soon on 
the way thither. It was a venerable 
building, erected in a noble and 
pure style during the era of simple 
grandeur in architecture. 

“ How beautiful—how lofty! 
How enchanting music must be 
here!” cried the young lady with 
her peculiar energy, giving voice 
to a few full and long - sustained 
notes, which sounded with won- 
drous melody through the spacious 
vault ; herselfsurprised at the magic 
tone, the spirit of her art was 
aroused within her; she eagerly 
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turned to Martin, and in an earnest 
voice said : 

“It would be grand if you could 
accompany me on the organ, Herr 
Werner. Do you happen to know 
any airs from our numerous ora- 
torios? Dol err in thinking that 
Isaw Handel's ‘ Messiah ’ amongst 
your music P” 

“I know it well from beginning 
to end; I might call it my oldest 
friend; it was the chief favourite 
of my father, no mean musician. 
It’s entrancing tones were fixed in 
my mind from infancy.” 

“ Haste, then; let us begin the 
improvised concert. Truly it is no 
trifle to sing Handel's ‘ Messiah’ 
without notes, still Jess to play it ; 
but we shall accomplish our task. 
I want to sing one of my best-loved 
airs. 

The two ascended to the organ- 
loft. At the first sounds of the 
organ Henrietta was visibly aston- 
ished ; not only enraptured by the 
full tones of the instrument, but 
even more surprised by the masterly 
skill of the performer. 

** Your cousin is also an artist— 
he is a finished performer,” whis- 
pered she to Sabina, who heard 
the encomium with pride and joy. 
When the prelude was almost ended, 
Henrietta drew near and filled the 
house with her magnificent tones. 
She has herself more than once 
asserted that never has she done 
greater justice to the air, “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth” than on 
this evening in the little village 
church, and never so well accom- 
panied as by the young organist. 

Sabina, under the influence of the 
enchantment, gazed on the singer. 
The beams of the full moon found 
their way through the arched win- 
dows ant illumined her form. A 
glor seemed to surround her fair 

so. and gleam from her white gar- 
ments. “ i said that she was no mor- 
tal being like ourselves,” thought 
the young maiden. “She looks like 
an angel, and surely an angel’s song 
cannot be more wondrously sweet.” 

When the tones made so deep an 
impression on the uncultivated ear 
of the girl, how overpowering was 
their effect on Martin, who, to a pas- 
siopate love of music, united the 
knowledge which enabled him to ap- 
preciate not only the general effect, 
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but the artistic execution of the per- 
formance ! 

He experienced one of those brief 
moments of bliss rarely vouchsafed 
to mortals. Now ord of thanks es- 
caped his lips—such rapture has no 
voice. He silently seized the hand 
of the singer, and while he pressed 
it reverently to his lips, a warm tear 
fell on it. 

“You must play for me now,” 
said Henrietta; and Sabina, who 
longed to hear again the praises of 
her lover, said in a decided tone,— 

“Truly, you must do your very 
best, Martin, to show your gratitude 
to the dear lady.” 

He looked as if he scarcely com- 
prehended her words—he felt sud- 
denly drawn down and enchained 
again to earth—however, he prepared 
to obey. Henrietta listened with 
unceasing wonder. How did this 
youth attain such perfection? How 
did she find in this obscure village 
talents and cultivation in a higher 
degree of purity and nobler simplicity 
than she had perhaps ever before 
met with? Involuntarily she thought 
of all she had heard of the old 
master, Sebastian Bach’s playing, as 
the swelling tones filled the vaulted 
roof, Whether Martin was carried 
away by the inspiration of the an- 
them, or some new energy was 
aroused within, we cannot determine ; 
but certain it is that he surpassed 
himself. Henrietta listened with 
breathless interest, imbibing the 
clear tones with delight. As the 
last notes died away, she noiselessly 
approached the young man. 

‘‘T had not imagined, sir, that I 

‘had met a true artist. Permit me to 
greet a brother, and from my heart 
to thank you for the rare enjoyment 
you have afforded me. When a re- 
mote village conceals such talents, 
he who is so richly endowed may 
well dispense with that wider world 
on which you so lately cast a longing 
glance. The pure and ennobling gifts 
bestowed on you will never suffer 
you to be engulfed in the daily 
cares, the barren sands of life !” 

The clear blood rose in Martin’s 
cheek, at praise expressed with so 
much sincerity and warmth. 

“Who is the composer of the last 
fugue? It spoke wondrously to my 
soul. I know I have never beforg 
heard it, yet it seems familiar, so 
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simple and natural are its tones. It 
seems to me like a fine poem, so 
simple and unpretending in its 
grandeur that the composition ap- 
pears an easy task, and yet is the 
offspring of genius alone. Do you 
know the composer of this fugue, or 
is it an ancient unclaimed treasure, 
like most of our national melodies, 
without a known author ?” 

“The fugue is my own,” replied 
Martin, with embarrassment. 

“Yours! I must confess, Herr 
Werner, I am more and more aston- 
ished. Perhaps you sing too ?” 

“Does he sing?” cried Sabina, 
who was sunning herself in the 
praises of her Martin; “surely he 
is chief chorister in the church,” she 
added, with an amusing look of 
wonder that the strange lady she 
deemed so wise should be ignorant 
that the organist was always chief 
chorister. 

“ Will you sing this duet with me ? 
it is usually sung by two women, 
but it suits well for soprano and 
tenor.” 

It did indeed suit well ; that could 
not be gainsaid. Martin’s voice, 
though uncultivated, was full and 
sweet. The same simplicity of taste 
and correctness of ear which his play- 
ing betokened, secured him from any 
failure in harmony. 

“Much might be made of that 
voice ; it is so much easier to perfect 
one who has no faults to unlearn,” 
thought Henrietta. Turning to Mar- 
tin, she said, smiling, “ When next 
our tenor fails us, 1 know where to 
seek for aid. May I now request to 
close our concert, which will long 
live in my remembrance, by letting 
me once more hear that magnificent 
fugue; I wish the tones to leave a 
lasting impression on my memory.” 

Again sounded the sublime tones, 
and Henrietta was more than ever 
convinced that here was no ordinary 
talent. She remembered her own 
struggles ere she succeeded in burst- 
ing the strict and narrow bonds 
which fettered her genius; how 
painfully she had striven to find 
means to follow the irresistible dic- 
tates of her heart; and under the 
persuasion that every highly-gifted 
soul must sigh for freer develop- 
ment, she formed a plan which did 
honour to her kind heart, She re- 


membered not that the brilliant, 
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but at the same time thorny and 
troubled path of art, is not fitted for 
every son of genius—that not every 
riehly-endowed mind possesses suffi- 
cient spring andelasticity to rise with 
fresh and joyous heart above the 
multiplied cares, cabals, and perils 
which beset the path of renown. 

When Martin’s performance was 
ended, the young people silently 
quitted the durch. They stood for 
some moments contemplating the 
deep repose of the little churchyard, 
illumined by the silvery rays of the 
moon—a spectacle, not of gloom, 
but of consolation. Henrietta spoke 
first, and gave vent to the thoughts 
with which her mind was busied. 

“ Your great and uncommon ta- 
lents have deeply impressed me, 
Herr Werner. It seems to me like 
injustice, not only to yourself, but 
to your generation, to bury in ob- 
scurity so precious a gift. Should 
the shaft enter your breast which 
impels us onwards to the goal, 
which will not suffer the soul to 
rest in her straitened home—if you 
be driven along the path which 
elevates ‘the poor pensioner in an 
hour’ to a divinity—should you be 
forced to become an artist, and that 
Ican do aught to smooth the first 
rough steps of your new career, 
come with confidence to me. Iam 
not without influence: my friends 
would willingly do me a pleasure. 
I should feel both joy and pride 
could I in any wise contribute to 
cultivate your talents and promote 
your suceess. You appear to me 
not in your right place.” 

An erapnenes light seemed 
to enter the young man’s soul; 
refulgent, alluring forms rose be- 
fore his eyes; the new and irre- 
sistible feelings returned which 
had seized him while listening to 
the stranger's first song. Again 
an abyss seemed to open before 
him, towards which he was hur- 
ried with overpowering force. Ruin 
might lurk in its depths, yet the 
flowers which bloomed on its steep 
edge were so lovely and fragrant, 
that he must gather them even 
at the risk of sinking into the gulf. 
His past life seemed to him meau 
aud pitiable. Yes, he would go 
forth into the wide world, and enter 
on the artist’s career. Was it, in- 
deed, pure zeal_for art which seized 
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and urged him onP did no other 
a fill his breast? Why 
did he fix his eyes on the stranger, 
who, leaning against a pillar on the 
church steps, her form bathed in a 
flood of soft radiance, seemed won- 
drous in her loveliness and grace ? 
Why did his glance no longer seek 
Sabina, hitherto the sole object of 
his devotion ; and who was now so 
wholly forgotten that she was forced 
to remind him of her presence ? 
Poor girl! for the second time a 
sharp pang darted through her heart. 
Sabina felt wretched, without being 
awareof the cause. She felt the fore- 
shadowing of some great danger ; it 
seemed as if Martin was to be torn 
from her. Like a frightened child 
seeking protection, she hung on the 
arm of her beloved, and said, be- 
seechingly, **Do not go hence, 
Martin, into the cold world! Only 
think how happy we may be here.” 

There was a touching earnestness 
in the maiden’s appeal, yet it fuiled 
to affect Martin. Did he already 
feel the soft arm as a fetter P 

** Now I see it all,” cried the 
stranger, with her winning energ 
of manner. “ No, no, sweet child, 
you need not draw back your arm 
in such haste; the bride need not 
blush to show her love for her 
betrothed. The career of art is not 
for him; but still more fair than 
the laurel crown is the myrtle wreath 
of love and happiness. May it rest 
in the fulness of its beauty on thy 
pure brow, thou lovely, true-hearted 
child!” The sympathy felt by 
Henrietta for the young girl now 
reached its climax, as she laid her . 
hand on Sabina’s head and kissed 
her fair brow. ‘‘If I can ever in 
any other way be helpful to you, 
for I have influential friends, forget 
not to apply to me. Always re- 
member that in the great world 
dwells a friend who will rejoice in 
promoting your welfare.” 

Sabina, overpowered by the heart- 
winning kindness expressed in the 
words and bearing of the illustrious 
lady, bent over her hand amid 
smiles, tears, and outpourings of 
gratitude. But Martin preserved a 
haughty silence. 

Next morning the lady, with her 
attendants, quitted the hospitable 
cottage. Sabina and her mother 
for long spoke of their visitor, whose 
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charms of mind and person had left 
an indelible impression. Martin 


never once joined in their eulogiums. 
In a short time came a kind letter 
of thanks from Henrietta, together 
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with a valuable collection of well- 

chosen music for Martin, and a 

beautiful dress for Sabina, which 

— carefully laid by for the wedding- 
y: 


CHAPTER Il. 


Wesxs had passed away. Thp 
beautiful roses in the garden of the 
school-house were withered ; or, if 
here and there a tardy bud appeared, 
it looked wan and sickly, dripping 
with the autumnal fog, an unwel- 
come but frequent visitant during 
the fall of the year. Many a fair 
hope in the hearts of the inmates of 
the once-happy abode, which had 
bloomed in the fullest luxuriance 
during spring and summer, now 
dived the fate of the roses. The 
gloom of a dull October afternoon 
shrouded the village—how different 
from its sammer garb of verdant 
fields and blooming gardens! The 
distant mountains were veiled in 
mist, and the sad and deserted aspect 
of the landscape was but too faith- 
fully reflected in Martin’s soul. 

He sat at the school-room window, 
for his own little chamber seemed 
still more to straiten and imprison 
him. He gazed on the world with- 
out. Why is all so gloomy, so 
monotonous ; why does the village 
appear so little and so mean ? 
Martin could scarcely comprehend 
how this speck on the earth’s sur- 
face once seemed to him a paradise, 
whose bounds he never wished to 
pass ; how this house had contained 
all that he thought indispensable to 
the happiness of his life. His home 

become strange to him—un- 
known and distant regions allured 
and seemed to offer him a home. 
His eyes sought the little church, 
now visible through the leafless 
trees. They dwelt, as if fascinated, 
on the ilar ayainst which had 
leaned the graceful form, radiant 
with the splendour of the moon- 
beams, seeming, in its wondrous 
beauty, the inhabitant of some 
higher sphere. Again he heard the 
entrancing voice which had driven 
peace from his bosom. 

** What will come of this ; how 
will it end ?” 

The query, which incessantly 


tortured his breast, involuntarily 
escaped his lips. 

Sabina had entered unperceived 
by him. She had long suspected 
the truth; still she shrank with 
anguish from its full confirmation. 
But hers was a true and brave 
heart: she will not, without an 
effort, suffer her happiness to be 
torn from her. Martin is weak, 
bowed down with struggles and 
doubts; she will stand firm at his 
side, and not embitter his sufferings 
by reproaches and complaints. If 
he bears her true affection, she must 
come off victorious ; his momentary 
abnegation must be followed by 
renewed confidence and love; if 
otherwise, it were better to part. 
This conviction was not of sudden 
growth in Sabina’s head. Sorely 
had she struggled. At times the 
change in Martin was incompre- 
hensible to her. Had she been 
offered the highest lot on earth, 
without Martin it would have had 
no charms for her. He aloue could 
give her ag ent but it must be 
exclusive. For her undivided love 
she would accept no less from him. 
The thought that Martin might ful- 
fil his engagement from mere respect 
for his plighted word, brought the 
blush of shame to her cheek. 

Though Sabina was but a simple 
village maid, and could adduce no 
logical reason for her course, yet 
her innate delicacy and true feeling 
directed her into the only right 
path. Though the words she had 
overheard cut her to the heart, she 
betrayed neithersorrow nor indigna- 
tion as she approached and addressed 
Martin. 

“ For some time, Martin, you have 
been ill and depressed. What, would 
you think of visiting the City during 
vacation? Look abroad on the world 
and its ways ; perhaps our quiet vil- 
lage may regain its charm in your 
eyes; or’ her voice trembled slightly, 
“if you really are out of place here, 
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if your talents would win for you a 
fitter station, it is far better, in my 
mind, to tear off your bonds, what- 
ever the effort may cost you, than 
to droop, year after year, like a 

lant in an uncongenial soil. My 
acnat father was, as you know, a 
wise man. He used to say that 
true wisdom consists in finding out 
the calling best suited to our gifts, 
and steadily following it out. Any- 
thing else will be but half done, 
and attain no good erd. We plague 
ourselves, and get no thanks for it, 
wh: n we place ourselves in an unfit 
position.” 

Martin persevered in his gloomy 
silence. He seemed not to have 
heard her words; yet they sank 
deep and filled him with wonder at 
the clear-sighted firmness of her 
eharacter. He knew not that she 
had divined the cause of his estrange- 
ment; still he regarded her with 
mingled feelings, in which gratitude 
predominated. In this softened 
mood he was near confessing all 
to Sabina, entreating her patience 
and aid to recover from his unhappy 
delirium, which his utmost efforts 
failed to conquer. 

Sabina divined his intention, and 
resolved to frustrate it, rightly con- 
sidering that words have more force 
than mere thoughts. She therefore 
hastened to add, ‘‘ It would be well 
to bring yourself to the remembrance 
of the authorities. Your petition 
might be the sooner granted.” 

**In that respect my going might 
be of use,” replied Martin, quickly. 
as if glad of a pretext to fulfil the 
longings of his heart, ‘ But I 
must consider of it,” he added, 
more slowly. 

Sabina Sie that the journey 
was a settled affair. She carefully 
concealed her conviction that the 
hour decisive of her fate had 
arrived. Neither her mother nor 
Martin suspected the sleepless 
nights passed by her in tears ; and 
when the loving eye of the mother 
could not be deceived, Sabina al- 
ways adduced some casual reason 
for the paleness of her cheek, and 
dissipated the suspicions which 
Martin’s altered demeanour aroused 
in the matron’s bosom. But she 
was not at all times so firm and 
self-possessed ; often, when alone, 
her courage sank, and it seemed as 











if hope and bappiness were dead 
to her. . 

It is night; her mother sleeps, 
and Martin has found respite from 
his woes; but the lamp still burns 
in Sabina’s little chamber. She is 
writing ; her words are poured forth 
from a heavily-burdened ~ soul. 
They flow from the heart, and will 
find their way to the heart of her to 
whom they are addressed. The 
letter is concluded—the maiden 
lays her head on her folded arms, 
and gives free course to her tears, 
which she had restrained whilst 
writing, that the paper should not 
be blotted. After an interval she 
roused herself, reluctantly drying 
her eyes. The letter must be given 
early in the morning to the post- 
boy, and she must look it over to 
see whether she has expressed her 
meaning clearly. The contents 
were as follows :— 

“Dear and _highly-honoured 
Lady,—Your great and undeserved 
goodness to me, and your command 
to apply to you if at any time you 
could be helpful to me, gives me 
the courage to write now. I be- 
lieve, surely, you can help me. 
My chief earthly hope rests on you 
to restore peace to my poor bur- 
dened heart, and happiness to our 
household. But I will declare 
shortly and clearly what perhaps 
you already suspect, for you are so 
quick and clever, and have such 
clear-seeing eyes, which can surely 
see into every heart. Perhaps you 
saw, that evening in the church, 
what came like a dark cloud over 
me, the change in Martin, which 
gives us all deep sorrow, though 
not one of us speaks a word about 
it; and we, who used to have our 
hearts on our tongues, and say out 
whatever was in our minds, now as 
if to hide them from each other, we 
weigh every word, so that often 
there is a painful silence. 

“From the moment that Martin 
first saw you, an enchantment came 
over him, which has grown stronger, 
till he seems to go about in bonds 
which he cannot throw off. On 
one side I can well understand it, 
for I never in my whole life saw so 
gracious and beautiful a creature ; 
and J maintained from the first 
that you are not a common mortal, 
like us; and when you sing, one 
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must give you up _their inmost 
heart, and could leave house and 
home to follow after you. IfI had 
been a man, a free man, after hear- 
ing your song, and seeing you 80 
heart-winning and beautiful as you 
were with us, I believe I should 
have gone after you to the ends of 
the earth. But Martin is not free 
—he has given me his heart, has 
made the happiness of his life de- 
pane on me and on my love, and 

ow is it possible that what seemed 
to me to be built up for ever, rest- 
ing on fidelity and truth, has been 
in one instant shattered and over- 
thrown P—that is what I cannot 
comprehend. I well know that I— 
poor, simple, village girl—could not 
measure myself with you; and if 
you were to contend with me, you 
must overcome. But in one respect 
you are not equal to me—there I 
surpass you—in my love for Martin. 
No one can love him as I do; I 
could even give him up if it was for 
his happiness, but it would crush 
down my heart; and if I try to 
pose, such trouble, no one can 
say but I am right; and I will do 
all that is possible, with honour, to 
keep my Martin, or to win him 
back ; and in that I beg your help, 
my good, dear lady. 

“TI know that you, surrounded, 
no doubt, by friends and wooers 
without end, never cast so much as 
a glance on my treasure, the poor 
village schoolmaster. You are not, 
like the rich man in the Bible, the 
owner of many flocks, who yet took 
from the poor man his only lamb. 
Your goodness is so visibly written 
on your dear face, that not a doubt 
of it dwells in me; and though 
much sorrow has come to me 
through you, I can feel no anger 
against you, but am forced to hold 
you in my inmost heart, as every 
one must who comes near you. 
You could not know that your kind 
projects would turn out so sadly for 
us. You offered Martin your sup- 
port if he was driven to become an 
artist, but only because his talents 
delighted you, and seemed to you 
worthy of cultivation. Yet I am 
convinced that it is no irresistible 
devotion to art that drives Martin 
on. If he strives to burst his 
bonds and soar on high, it is solely 
to reach your presence. No man 
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can hold two true loyes in his heart 
at once; one must~be a delusion. 
If the newly-born feeling for you 
can overcome his old inclination for 
me, then is it the true one, and he 
must obey its commands without 
more hesitation. Sometimes I think 
he never truly loved me, for how it 
is possible for his love to change is 
simply beyond my comprehension. 
If the most illustrious, wisest, hand- 
somest man, a prince, or even a 
king, should come to woo me, and 
want to bring me to his palace, to 
raise me to the high honour of 
being his wife, and set a golden 
crown on my head, I would not 
hesitate one moment. I would 
make him a respectful curtsey, and 
speak my gratitude for the distinc- 
tion, but I would never leave m 
Martin ; and the little green ae 
which he offers me would be to me 
a fairer ornament than a kingly 
crown. Is a man’s heart different 
from ours? Can more than one 
love find room in it? For he did 
once love me in his heart’s core ; it 
was no mere acting. As Martin is 
so restless and uneasy, I have my- 
self counselled him to go to the 
city, to come to some end one way 
or the other. Ifhe can be happy 
through a separation from me, 
neither reproach nor complaint 
shall pass my lips: better he should 
be happy in his freedom, whatever 
I suffer, than that we should both 
be miserable in a forced union. I 
can bear all things except one: I 
must be dearer to my husband than 
all the world beside. Though your 
name has not passed his lips, yet I 
know that Martin will immediately 
seek you out. I saw the joy in his 
face at the thought of seeing you 
again. He must not know the 
bitter pang it cost me; so I advised 
him, as an object for his journey, 
to present himself to the great lords 
who are set over the schools, and 
represent to them how insufliciently 
the teacher here is paid. If Martin 
believes this to be my real object, 
then I must say, that men in their 
wisdom and learning (for you may 
believe, lady, he is deeply learned) 
often do not see as lool as @ 
humble but loving woman. 

“I have prayed your help, beloved 
lady, and [ know not how to direct 
you; you in your wisdom will 
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surely find some escape out of the 
net that has entrapped us all. If 
you loved my Martin, and could 
raise him to your own height, I 
would be content to stay in my 
obscurity, praying for the happiness 
of you both. But that is impossi- 
ble, and I could never believe that 
you could take pleasure in the 
struggles of a heart which strives 
and longs after you in vain. No, 
no! you take not fromthe poor man 
his only treasure ; you break not 
lightly the flower which should 
adorn his whole life. How you 
can win back for me my happiness, 
Ido not at all know; it comforts 
me to lay my petition in your hand. 







TuE opera was over. Though proud 
and happy, yet the worshipped 
prima donna, felt weary from the 
storm of plaudits. With a feeling 
of relief, she reclined in her quiet, 
pleasant apartment, softly lighted 
and fragrant with sweet flowers ; in 
its peaceful privacy, a delightful 
contrast to the noise and bustle she 
had just left. The silver tea-urn 
bubbied gently, the splendid flowers 
brought each day in profusion, 
bloomed and shed fragrance ; Hen- 
rietta enjoyed being again alone, at 
liberty to rest or pursue her medi- 
tations. Therecent triumph gave her 
pleasure ; she was a woman and re- 
jected not applause ; but still more 
grateful is the consciousness of 
having justly gained it ; both sources 
of satisfaction were hers. 

On the table near her lay letters, 
still unopened. It was so sweet to 
rest in the soft sofa corner, with 
half closed eyes, in a waking dream. 
Her attendant, who had entered to 
prepare her tea, disturbed her 
areamy rest, and recalled her from 
golden fairy-land to the actual 
world. She therefore turned to 
her letters, mostly filled with the 
same theme, lauding in prose or 
verse the charms of the adored, and 
setting forth the devotion and the 
torments of her worshippers. An 
amused smile often relaxed the 
rosy mouth of the youthful maiden, 
and she sometimes indulged in a 
clear-toned, joyous laugh, when 
some one of her correspondents 


CHAPTER ITI, 





I have fully opened to you my 
troubled heart; if you can help me, 
you certainly will. Martin will 
surely reach you soon after this 
letter, of which he knows nothing. 
Perhaps you will be shown some 
way to cure Martin of his delusion, 
for the manner in which he strives 
after an unattainable good appears 
to me a delusion, and so restore 
eace and joy to us all. May a 
ste He rest on you, my dearly- 
loved lady, and my deep gratitude 
for all you do to me, even if you 
cannot carry out your kind purpose 
of helping me. 
“ Your faithfully devoted, 
“Sapina GorrHarpt.” 





described his heart woes in too- 
doleful terms. Henrietta was in- 
capable of trifling with a true and 
honest affection; but she had 
enough of the humorous to enjoy 
heartily the extravagant lamenta- 
tions of some of her admirers. 
Despite this cruelty, as they termed 
it, they could not break their chains 
each day produced new victims to 
her charms. After she had opened 
all the perfumed billets, cast some 
regardlessly aside, and perused 
others more carefully as containing 
some enjoyable absurdity, there 
still remained a large, thick letter, 
strangely differing in form and 
bulk from its elegant companions, 
Henrietta broke the seal. During 
the perusal a striking change came 
over her features, all her light- 
hearted joyousness vanished, and 
heavy clouds of grief grew more 
dark as she proceeded. Ere the 
letter was ended, the deep emotion 
of her kind heart had blanched the 
roses on her cheek. 

*¢ Poor dear child, how much bet- 
ter for thee had my foot never 
crossed that peaceful threshold,” 
thought she, witha deep sigh ; “ but 
Herr Martin, with his Gabriel face, 
I should have held for a more con- 
stant swain. Yes, yes, thou art right 
in thy sweet simplicity. The hearts 
of men are very Fiffereat from ours ; 
the great wheel round which they 
revolve is passion: love and truth 
are but inferior springs. ‘This youth 
gains possession of a sweet flower, 
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tender and pure, such as the quiet 
vale, remote from the highway, can 
alone produce : but his eye lights on 
another flower, it may be more 
splendid in its bloom; he strains 
every effort to reach it, regardless of 
what his foot may crush in the at- 
tempt. He is endowed with rare 
talents, which I would have drawn 
forth, thinking it for his good ; how- 
ever, here, near me, is not his place. 
No,no; all must be tried to preserve 
the happiness of the dear girl who 
rests herself so trustingly on me !” 

Henrietta was sometimes in the 
habit of thinking aloud; she spoke 
the last words so audibly, that her 
attendant approached, in the belief 
that she te been called. 

‘* What are your commands, lady?” 

** Only to be alone.” 

In the silent night Henrietta pon- 
dered how best to aid Sabina. Many 
schemes presented themselves, seem- 
ing admirable at first sight, then 
cast aside as impracticable. She 
thought of speaking openly to the 

oung man, and trying to lead him 
coat to the duty he owed to his first 
love. But her quick perception 
soon showed her that such a pro- 
ceeding would only attach Mar- 
tin more firmly to herself. He al- 
ready beheld her encircled with a 
halo; she must take care to avoid ad- 
ding. to its splendour. And yet to 
regard his feelings with scorn, to 
make him sensible of the distance 
between them—doubtless it would 
be the surest way to cure him. 
Henrietta remembered the indignant 
glance cast on her servant for her 
unseemly address, showing much 
pride of heart; but such means 
of cure were too repugnant to her 
nature. So to transmute herself as 
to appear vile in his eyes; that he 
should regard his feelings for her 
with shame—that a scorntul smile 
should part his lips at sound of her 

raise—no, that she could not do. 

hat true heart could! Once she 
thought of appearing to him as the 
betrothed of another ; then her na- 
tural liveliness would conquer de- 
pressing thoughts. Perhaps she was 
taking it too seriously ; it might be 
better to pass it off asa jest. Lord 
Q or Count M—— would gladly 
for half an hour assume the réle of 
her intended. Smiling, but deeply 
blushing, she discarded the idea ; 
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her maidenly feelings revolted 
against conferring such a privilege 
even in jest ; besides it seemed un- 
worthy to pass off a deception on 
the poor youth—had he not paid 
her a high compliment ? Henrietta 
regretted the absence of her mo- 
ther; she might have given her 
good advice. What could she do 
to justify Sabina’s confidence and 
aid her troubles? The thought of 
having driven joy and peace from 
the roof that had so hospitably shel- 
tered her. was a heavy load to her 
kind heart. She recalled the pale 
features of the venerable matron, 
who seemed to exist only in the hap- 
piness of her children, and who now, 
perhaps, deplored with tears the hour 
when her foot had crossed the 
threshhold. She beheld Sabina, from 
whose sunny countenance the joy- 
ous smile had fled. Both had re- 
ceived her so lovingly—had waited 
on her like a queen, and in return 
she had brought such woe on their 
heads. Though far from her inten- 
tion, still it was through her means, 
But all must yet be well. 


Henrietta came to the conclusion 
that it was better not to form any 
plan, but to be guided by circum- 
stances as they should arise. She 
impressed on} her servant, that if 
Herr Werner should call, he was to 
be treated with due respect, ad- 
mitted when she had other visitors, 
but denied access to her presence 
when she was alone. 

On the following day, Martin 
pulled the bell at the: door of the 
admired artiste, and summoned up 
all his courage to express his desire 
for admission with a firm voice. 


Loud tones, mingled with laughter, 
sounded from the antechamber. Sur - 
rounded by a circle of ——- 


some in the most splendid uniforms, 
he beheld Henrietta, the only lady 
present. How often had he pic- 
tured to himself this meeting, and 
longed for the blissful moment as 
the pilgrim in the burning, sands of 
the desert longs for the tool, sha- 
dowy forest; and now, how diffe- 
rent from all he had anticipated ! 
Had it been possible, he would have 
turned and fled; but he had been 
announced ; and already Henrietta, 
with her wonted grace, advanced to 
greet him. Though poor Martin’s 
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heart bounded, and his brain whirled, 
he resolved that his enemies (for 
suclmhe held the gentlemen staring 
at him with curiosity) should not 
witness his discomfiture,—she should 
not need to blush for him. He re- 
gained his self-command, and as- 
sumed an outward ease which sur- 
prised himself—which, added to bis 
slight, graceful figure, and pleasing 
countenance, made his entrance, on 
the whole, creditable. The eye- 
glzsses at first superciliously turned 
on the stranger (for Fanny had not 
omitted, in announcing ‘‘ Herr Wer- 
ner,” to add *‘ village schoolmaster”) 
were lowered, and many of those 
present regarded with envy the 
young and handsome man, who was 
treated with marked kindness by 
the idol of the day. He, however, 
was far from feeling himself to be 
an object for envy. He seemed to 
stand on a volcano; the self-posses- 
sion which he had attained with 
effort was fast ebbing away. What 
brought these gentlemen around 
her? how were they so at home? 
how dared they talk so lightly in her 
presence of dances, horses, dogs, and 
all such subjects? These questions 
whirled rapidly through Martin’s 
brain. The simple villager, who 
entered such a circle for the first 
time, without perception of the po- 
sition of an shasieel artiste, saw in 
this throng of visitors, which she 
was obliged to tolerate, though often 
wearisome, wherewithal to shock his 
sensitive delicacy. A shadow seemed 
to fall on her ; on her, whose image 
had filled his soul in the radiance of 
dazzling purity. Martin was the 
first to depart,--what should he 
linger for? He found not her 
whom he sought. Henrietta, who 
was deeply touched by his agitation, 
followed him into the antechamber. 

** We have not been able to talk 
together of your prospects, Herr 
Werner; come again when there is 
not such a crowd; we will then 
consider whether the place of or- 
ganist in some larger town could be 
found for you.” 

Had her words been unheard ? 
His last look cut her to the heart— 
so fullofmournful doubtand anguish. 
Henrietta felt that he regarded her 
as a strange, incomprehensible being. 
In his simplicity he could have no 
conception of life in the busy world. 











**You will go to the opera, Herr 
Werner? Your passionate love of 
music will find high enjoyment in 
the masterpiece of our divine Mo- 
zart. I should like you to see me in 
a part which so completely accords 
with my taste. Yet, I fear, you 
will scarcely get a ticket now. Be 
so good as to wait one moment.” 
Henrietta flew to her writing-table, 
and dashed off a few words with her 
signature. ‘* Here, this will secure 
your admission. To-morrow or 
next day I hope to see you again. 
You must tell me everything about 
your dear Sabina. Is the wedding- 
av fixed ? Adieu, Herr Werner, 
till our next meeting.” 


Ere Martin had recovered from 
his confusion, Henrietta had re- 
turned to the saloon, which again 
resounded with a merry peal. He 
fancied he heard the words “ fair 
shepherd,” followed by a joyous, 
silver-toned laugh. Ridiculed, scorn- 
ed, perhaps, even by the object of 
his devotion, Martin drew his hat 
over his brow, compressed his lips, 
and rushed forth as if to escape a 
conflagration. 

‘Gently, gently, Herr School- 
master! Do not treada poor, harm- 
less thing like me into the dust!” 
cried Fanny, who came along the 
corridor bearing a salver with re- 
freshments. ‘* How do you like 
the city, Herr Werner? It isa 
little different from your quiet vil- 
lage. We are another set here, 

e’d have learned comedy to little 
purpose if we couldn’t suit all 
comers. Here we are in our ele- 
ment; visits, from morning till 
night, from handsome, rich lords ; 
flowers, presents, lovers past count 
—a merry life into the bargain! 
Don’t ring such a peal, most gra- 
cious lady! I am coming. The 
dearly-beloved lord will get his 
chocolate soon enough. Farewell, 
Herr Werner ; you sec I am in the 
path of duty!’ These words were 
uttered with a most theatrical air. 
* Commend me to the damsel Sa- 
bina. That arrow has hit the mark !’” 
continued the malicious maiden, 
glancing after her flying victim. “I 
owed him a grudge for having got 
me the sharpest reproof I ever had 
from my mistress. [| have given him 
a medley of truth and fiction which 
the poor simple youth takes for pure 
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truth. Much good may it do you, 
Herr Schoolmaster !” 

Yes, the poisoned shaft was well- 
timed, and had done its work ! 

The crowd flowed onwards to the 
Opera-house. The far-famed Hen- 
rietta Sontag, was to make her 
first appearance as ‘‘ Susanna ” in 
Figaro, Even outside the house was 
a crush and pressure, which increas- 
ed to a dangerous degree within the 

assages ; for many who were too 
ate to get tickets, in their retreat 
encountered the still denser crowd 
of those who had been successful. 
After a violent struggle, Martin 
had reach his allotted place, in the 
stage-box. Every inch of the huge 
edifice was crammed, and but for 
the peremptory mandate he bore, 
every inlet would have been closed 
against him. Squeezed into a 
corner, he looked around, in a 
waking dream—the brilliant in- 
terior, the continuous humming 
movements, united, with the tones 
of the instruments, to involve still 
more his confused senses. He 
had never before been in a theatre; 
the petty provincial town where he 
was educated did not contain one. 
Martin felt the whirl and buzz not 
only around, but within him. His 
heart beat audibly, his eyes were 
fascinated to the curtain, behind 
which she, perhaps, already stood— 
she whom at one moment he re- 
garded with passionate adoration, 
the next with bitter wrath, almost 
hatred. 

At the first sound of the over- 
ture, there was universal silence, 
all watched eagerly for the ban- 
tering joyous notes of the unri- 
valled voice ; but no sooner did the 
curtain rise, than a perfect storm 
of applause followed. Flowers and 
wreaths were cast upon the stage 
in such profusion that “ Figaro” laid 
an armful on the table, after having 
selected the most beautiful garland 
to adorn the exquisite, coquettish 
little hat of the most bewitching 
“Susanna” that perhaps had ever 
floated across a stage. Is it indeed 
the same, this captivating creature, 
darting such roguish glances; can 
this be the form on which his eye 
had rested in thelittle village church, 
so sacred in its purity, resembling 
an angel in radiance, and in song? 
It cannot be—she looked up— 
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Martin beheld her eyes—it is 
Henrietta Sontag. He cast a 
withering glance on her, then 
shrinks into himself. He could 
scarcely refrain from crying out— 
‘* Presume not to touch her, draw 
back thine arm, insolent man.” But 
she laughs, and jests, and nods in 
joyous abandonment, and warbles 
her clear, pearly tones amid rap- 
turous applause. Martin leaned 
back in his corner in deadly agony ; 
the idol which he had set on high, 
is cast down from its altar, and 
lies in the dust beneath his feet, 
Those who find Martin severe in 
his judgment, should consider his 
rer mo habits, which had unfitted 
im for at once comprehending the 
beauty and sublimity of the com- 
or From infancy he had 
een intimately acquainted with 
the old sacred music, and had devot- 
ed himself to its severe style. This 
opera, the first he had heard, 
combines the most exalted strains 
with the most frivolous subjects 
ever chosen by a composer, sur- 
passing even Don Juan in levity— 
for the sins of the one entail due 
punishment, while Figaro is a tis- 
sue of never-ending coquetting and 
intrigue, admired for its very 
frivolity. 

The subject is at variance with 
all right feeling. Martin’s severe 
morality was outraged : he thought 
it a sin and shame for a modest 
woman even to witness such a per- 
formance ; how much more to sup- 
port a character in it! And she 
could take pleasure in this opera, 
and speak of it as her special fa- 
vourite! The talk between acts 
soon fettered his attention by the 
oft-repeated mention of her name. 
It did not tend to soothe his irrita- 
tion. Not that she was evil spoken 
of: envy itself could not cast a 
stain on the name of Henrietta 
Sontag. But the levity with which 
her triumpbs and her adorers were 
noticed, brought to his mind the 
words of her attendant, and raised 
to its climax the ferment within. 
How short the time since he would 
have bent the knee, and kissed the 
hem of her garment with reverence! 
Now he looked on her with con- 
tempt. Hecould not withdraw his 
eyes, but they were filled with 
scorn and bitterness, while with 
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irresistible power she eung her 
ardent affection, desecrating by its 

ublicity a confession, accerding to 
fis ideas, sacred from every ear 
but one. He thought the grief 
would be less to see her in her 
coffin, than thus the cynosure of ail 
eyes. Did she wish to lure him to 
this {path of ruin? For one mo- 
ment his brain reeled with the 
thought that he, too, could stand 
by her side, pressing her little soft 
hand, encircling her with his arm. 
Yet no, not even this would tempt 
him to approach her now. No, 
Martin, the soul of art dwells not 
in thee ! 

The curtain falls, but to rise 
again. The thunders of applause 
are deafening : the idol of the pub- 
lic is well-nigh buried beneath a 
shower of bouquets; one reaches 
her from the royal box itself. She 
receives and presses it to her heart. 
Is there not \a deep blush on her 
cheek ?—is not even her snowy 
neck tinged with its glow? “I{t 
wanted but this,” muttered Martin, 
between his teeth, with condensed 
bitterness ; and his hand clenched 
itself as if crushing the flowers 
which she held. 

How falsely do we judge when 
influenced by passion! Of all the 
feelings ascribed by Martin to the 
young vocalist, not one engaged 

er thoughts. Joy—nay, rapture 
—at her unparalleled triumph, 
heightened by the consciousness of 
desert, swelled her bosom ; and if 
somewhat of gratified vanity at dis- 
tinction, conferred by a hand 
usually niggard of such honours, 
sent the blood in warmer glow to 
her cheek, who could blame her, 
save those who look for purity un- 
attainable by the human heart? 
If every actress, crowned with dra- 
matic laurels, equalled Henrietta 
Sontag in purity of thought, kind- 
ness of heart, and nobility of soul, 
no race, however illustrious, could 
blush to own kindred with one so 
exalted above the common herd. 
Martin thought not so. His rigid 
code condemned the course to 
which her talents had led her; her 
adoption of the stage was incom- 
prehensible to him; and through 
inexperience, and the irritation of 
wounded feelings, he drew the most 
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unjust and false conclusions. How- 
ever. they completed his cure. 

“You are aware that there is to 
be a torchlight procession in honour 
of the divine Henrietta?” asked a 
youth, who stood beside Martin. 

“Am I to drink the cup to the 
dregs?” murmured he, borne on- 
wards by the crowd. Owing to the 
darkness of the night, the brilliancy 
of the torches showed to the utmost 
advantage. Had the object been 
different, the beautiful effect would 
have afforded Martin the highest 
enjoyment. Now the scene ap- 
peared to him the climax of earthly 
vanity. 

Deafening shouts filled the air as 
the light and graceful form ap- 
peared on the balcony, illumined 
with magical radiance. She bowed 
low in acknowledgment of the pub- 
lic homage. How majestic, yet 
how exquisitely feminine! Martin 
was so near as to trace the varying 
expression of her features, beaming 
with delight, yet chastened by mo- 
desty, almost amounting to diffi- 
dence, at the unlooked-for ovation. 
He heeded it not. ‘ What have 
we learned comedy for, if we can’t 
suit all circumstances?” repeated 
he, so audibly, that the bystanders 
stared. He rushed forth into the 
darkness, through the city, out into 
the pure fields. 

As Henrietta laid her wearied 
head on her pillow, her thoughts 
reverted to the youth. ‘ Will he 
come again, or is the cure complete P 
Oh! may that dear girl regain 
happiness !” was her latest wish ere 
she slept. 

Martin came not again. Henrietta 

ondered on what she could do for 
fim without his participation—per- 
haps procure a place of organist in 
the City. It seemed injudicious to 
run the risk of reviving his feelings 
towards herself ; still she must do 
something for Sabina. Suddenly 
the young teacher’s petition to 
the government occurred to her. 
**That will do,” exclaimed the laugh- 
ing girl. ‘* That tiresome president 
protested the other day that he 
would give the world for a kiss 
from me. A kiss of the hand is 
still a kiss. By an addition to his 


salary, at least, I can help the dear 
children.” 
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Tnoven but three days had elapsed 
since Martin’s departure, Sabina’s 
anxious, gaze often sought the road 
by which he should return. The 
well-spring of hope was not ex- 
hausted in her trusting heart. It 
was a still evening, notwithstanding 
the advanced season; the air was 
balmy ; light clouds, white or rose- 
colour, floated in the blue ether. 
Nature seemed intent on displaying 
all her charmsere her winter’s sleep. 
Sabina left her home, with permis- 
sion of her mother, who was enjoying 
a cup of coffee and an hour’s chat 
with a friend. She strolled through 
the fields to a neighbouring wood, 
where, some years before, her father 
had made a seat for her under a 
beautiful fir-tree. The spot was 
held in veneration by the villagers, 
by whom both Sabina and her 
parents were much beloved. More 
than once on her birthday a wreath 
of flowers had been entwined around 
the bench, and a fragrant bouquet 
laid on the little rustic table before 
it. Sabina slowly approached this 
favourite spot. Despite her con- 
fiding faith, she was unable to subdue 
a feeling of anxious sadness. The 
autumnal stillness, most impressive 
in the wood, which no longer echoed 
the sweet melody of the springtide, 
affected her with a gentle melan- 
choly. From time to time a faint 
twitter or low rustling sound was 
audible amongst the trees, whose 
trunks were bathed in the ruddy 
glow of the setting sun. It was un- 
speakably soothing. Sabina felt the 
peaceful influence of the scene, and 
thought, if Martin were at home 
again, it would restore health to his 
mind—its charm would calm and 
purify his soul. But what object 
met her gaze—who occupied the 
bench P It was a man. Sabina 
drew back; but she looked more 
earnestly, and a cry escaped her. 

* Martin! dear, dear Martin !” 

He raised his head, which had 
rested on his folded arms ; his weary, 
wan anguished visage shaded by 
dishevelled locks. Sabina was cut 
to the heart. The question rose to 
her lips, “‘ What has happened ?” 
But she restrained herself. She 


would not extort confidence, or press 
for what might be best unspoken. 
What wisdom dwelt in a simple, 
lowly heart! How did thy loving 
nature guide thee aright ! 

The overpowering joy of again 
beholding her beloved scarce left 
room for anxiety or care. 

‘**Martin, dear Martin; at home 
again !” exulted Sabina, seating her- 
self by him, and laying her little 
head on his shoulder. ‘‘ My mother 
said truly you would not be lon 
away from us; for you would find 
there is no place in the wide world 
like home, and no heart so true and 
loving as your brown maid’s. You 
leave us not again; is it not so, 
Martin P”’ 

‘No, no; never more into that 
false, wicked world !” 

The tone was that of a deeply- 
wounded spirit ; and notwithstand- 
ng he consoling assurance, it stifled 
Sabina’s joy. They sat long in 
silence. ‘the maiden had raised 
her head from his shoulder. Per- 
haps no longer her resting-place. 
He had indeed returned ; but was 
he still her own? Though the 
gilded hope that had dazzled him 
had fled, his love for the beautiful 
and attractive object of his adoration 

ight have survived the shock. 

erhaps he panted for freedom ; 
it was surely so; she could never 
accept his hand, when he had given 
his heart elsewhere. Sabina’s cheek 
burned at the bare thought of thus 
desecrating the sacred bond. With- 
out a word from Martin, she divined 
what had occurred; and even in his 
agony, Martin read what passed in 
Sabina’s soul. The sympathy of 
true affection has wondrous might. 
He was deeply touched by the dis- 
trust which had succeeded to her 
joy. She had drawn a little apart, 
and he felt alarm at this seeming 
estrangement. He dreaded to lose 
her, at the moment which revealed 
to him her full worth. His eye 
dwelt on the young girl, so pure, 
unbreathed on by the world—in all 
the fresh loveliness of the wild- 
flower, blooming in seclusion, for 
him alone. Mor him? what could 
he offer in return for her pure heart 
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—dared he press her to a breast still 
wildly surging from the storm of 
passion, where the form of another 
would still at times emerge in dazz- 
ling light from the darkness which 
enshrouded it? He looked gloomily 
on the ground, then again glanced 
towards Sabina. He saw a tear 
gather beneath her long dark lashes, 
and steal slowly down her soft cheek. 
The spell was broken ; the first ray 
of light penetrated his benighted 


soul. This tear-drop seemed to open 
a floodgate for the relief of his bur- 
dened heart. He threw his arms 


convulsively around the maiden. 

“ Sabina, have patience with me,” 
he entreated, as soon as he had re- 
gained some degree of composure. 
“Think of me as recovering from 
heavy sickness; still withoutstrength, 
which time may restore. I have 
dreamed an enchanting, but evil 
dream—I am awake, but still trem- 
bling from the agony I have endured. 
It was an illusion, luring me on- 
wards to the abyss. Now I have 
learned to know where my happi- 
ness is placed; the path of health 
and peace of mind !” 

A glance recalled the happy past 
to the blushing maiden. 

“But I am as yet unworthy of 
such bliss; my soul is sad and 
troubled; it nas no room for joy. 


A DELIciovs autumnal afternoon 
shed fragrance over the glories of 
Sans Souci, which owed its world 
renown, not alone to the beauty of 
its pleasure-grounds, and magnifi- 
cence of its water-works, but still 
more to the memory of the great 
king whose fiat had called them into 
existence. 

He who could wander through 
the shady walks of the royal park 
without feelings of reverence and 
awe, must possess a soul mean and 
arid in no common degree. A 
peculiar charm dwells within these 
very verdant and deeply-shadowed 
aaa? the rustling whispers of the 
majestic and venerable trees 4&re 
more mysteriously captivating, the 
melody of the nightingale more 
ravishing than elsewhere. The 
spirit of the great Frederick seems 
still to watch over the spot he 
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Stand at my side, Sabina; aid me to 
conquer.” 

By degrees the clouds dispersed, 
and a more stedfast affection took 
root in his breast. At the season 
when the roses were in the fulness 
of their bloom, the village was dressed 
in smiles to celebrate the marriage 
of its favourite—the loveliest and 
best-beloved. All was pleasure with- 
out alloy; even the aged and the 
sick held festival ; in the early morn- 
ing, ere the sun had overtopped the 
mountains, Sabina visited their hum- 
ble homes, dispensing various com- 
forts. She could afford it. An in- 
come was assured to the youthful 
pair, fully adequate to their simple 
wants. First, relation of Sabina’s 
had left her a small inheritance; 
then came a letter from the authori- 
ties, to inform Martin, that on in- 
quiry his salary had been found 
insufficient, and a yearly addition of 
100 thalers had been granted him 
for life. Martin believed he owed 
this favour to the great lords who had 
received him so graciously on his 
visit to the capital. Sabina thought 
otherwise. She often in secret 
blessed the name of Henrietta. It 
never passed Martin’s lips. Had he 
indeed forgotten her ? had its splen- 
dour been extinguished in the mild 
radiance of a happy union ? 


loved so well, and to impart a more 
exulted tone to the mind of the 
beholder. 

On the afternoon of which we 
speak, a man of middle age, with a 
youthful companion, traversed the 
shaded alleys of Sans Souci. They 
seemed not to belong to the sordid, 
narrow-minded class of mankind, 
for their features expressed the 
admiration — well-nigh religious 
veneration with which they beheld 
the pride of nature and glories of 
art. Few words passed between 
them ; their emotions found vent in 
occasional exclamations of delight. 

** Look, father! what soft and 
golden rays play over the velvet 
turf!” said the young man, a 
fresh, intelligent-looking youth of 
seventeen, whose clear hazel eyes 
beamed and sparkled with rapture as 
he gazed on the witcheries around. 
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The scene was indescribably en- 
chanting. The fountains were in 
full play, yet the privacy was not 
invaded—it was not a public day, 
when the citizens of Berlin flock 
in crowds to Potsdam. The two 
strangers knew not wherefore the 
fountains played—the youth said, 
lauyhing, that it must be in honour 
of their visit. Just then they turn- 
ed into the. principal alley, and he 
greeted with a shout of ecstacy the 
great jet-d’eau, rising in — 
beauty and majesty high, high into 
the air, and shedding its pearly 
veil widely around. “ Father, 
father, how incomparably enchan- 
ting! at home they have no 
idea of such magnificence. If my 
mother could but see it! Father, 
T’il save, and earn money by music- 
lessons, that my mother may come 
and see this.” 

The father patted him gently on 
the shoulder, and looked approving- 
ly on the joyous young face. 
** Right, Henry, your «mother must 
come to Potsdam ; I cannot rest till 
she has seen it all. She must see 
with her own eyes where the son 
of her heart is gone.” They seated 
themselves on one of the marble 
benches surrounding the great 
fountain, to enjoy the magnificent 
spectacle—the soft rustling of the 
leaves, the vast cascades glancing 
in the sunlight, like millions of 
sparkling diamonds, the magical 
effect of the perfect rainbow on the 
silvery spray. Their eyes then 
wandered over the far-famed ter- 
races, with their ranges of beautiful 
orange-trees, till they rested on the 
modest but historic edifice crown- 
ing the highest ridge. Above all 
was the clear blue expanse of 
heaven, looking down on a fulness 
of beauty not often adorning the 
end of August. If here and there 
the verdure was chequered with 
the autumnal tint, so lovely in 
decay, the stillness of nature ex- 
tended to the hearts of both father 
and son; they sat with their hands 
clasped together, as if to enjoy to 
the utmost the few hours they had 
still to pass ere their separation on 
the morrow. Conflicting feelings 
filled the father’s breast; he was 
about to send forth his son, his 
only child, into the world; he was 
placing him at the seminary in 
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Potsdam to complete his educa- 
tion. 

He brought him hither pure and 
uncorrupted ; would he be equally 
so on his return? Henry was an 
only child ; his three sisters had 
died in infancy. The hearts of the 
parents clung to the gentle yet 
sportive boy with a love and ten- 
derness far removed from blind 
idolatry. The sorrow of partin 
from his beloved mother an 
quitting his home was past; and 
whilst his father was still at his 
side he scarcely felt himself in a 
strange world. Many a wise pre- 
cept of his father’s now took deep 
root, and was a shield in the hour 
of temptation, which none escape 
in their passage through life. 

Arm-in-arm they sought the 
entrance-gate. The garden sur- 
rounding the church lay in their 
way, and ignorant of the prohibi- 
tion, they entered. Never was a 
more appropriate title than that 
of ‘* Frieden’s Garten” (Garden of 
peace): an inexpressibly delightful 
feeling of repose pervades it; you 
cannot say in what it consists, but 
you feel its power. 

At the time of which we treat 
(nearly fifteen years ago), the gar- 
den had not attained the perfec- 
tion which now entrances the be- 
holder. However, it was adorned 
with emerald turf, beautiful flowers, 
and stately groves. How pictu- 
resque, too, was the church, placed 
on the bank of a small lake, rising 
in noble simplicity of style amidst 
embowering trees! It was erecied 
by Frederick William IV., and 
chosen by him for his last resting- 
place. 

The two strangers drew near, at- 
tracted by the solemn tones of the 
organ. Whether their appearance 
marked them as strangers, or their 
features expressed the pleasure with 
which they listened, a servant signed 
to them to enter, 

** If you pass noiselessly to the 
choir, I will let youenter. Itisa 
great privilege; half Potsdam will 
envy you. Countess Rossi sings to- 
day, m presence of the King and 
Court.” 

They reached the choir unob- 
served, and placed themselves be- 
hind a column. The powerful tones 
of the organ filled the expanse of 
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the building. The prelude ended, 
a female voice arose, magnificent, 
clear, bell-like, “‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” As if from the 
effect of an electric shock, the elder 
stranger sprang from his seat ; he 
became deadly pale. Had he not 
been held back by his son, he would 
have rushed forward to obtain sight 
of the singer. Sight was needless, 
where the soul spoke with —oeenas 
certainty. No other voice coul 

produce those tones. 

** Father, what is the matter?” 
whispered his son, anxiously. 

He signed to him to be silent ; 
he hid his face ; tears forced them- 
selves through his fingers. Youth, 
golden youth, that enrapturing 
dream, the moonlight evening in 
the little village church, all seemed 
to live again ; the dark cloud enve- 
loping her form disappeared before 
the all-subduing power of those 
magic strains. Other anthems suc- 
ceeded, also sung by Henrietta 
Sontag, now Countess Rossi,—Mar- 
tin heard them not. 

The concert is ended: the whole 
court press around the singer with 

raise and thanks. Martin gazes at 

er. Yes; he would recognise her 
among thousands. If the first bloom 
of youth has fled, and the slender 
and pliant form has assumed fuller 
proportions, Henrietta is still lovely 
and graceful as ever. In the full 
splendour of womanly beauty, im- 
posing in her majesty, she stands a 
queen, even among princes, A no- 
bleman, adorned with many orders, 
stands near her, bearing on his arm 
a white cashmere mantle. Martin 
divines that it is her husband; he 
can regard him in peace; the feel- 
ings once misguiding him no longer 
exist. Thankiulness, exulting joy, 
to have seen her, to have heard once 
more her unrivalled notes, to have 
regained her image in its early 
purity, fill his breast. The pair 
quitted the church unobserved, as 
they had entered. The whole court 
passed before them ; they bent low 
in reverence for the royal blood— 
lower still in homage to the queen 
of song. Whether his emotién be- 
trayed itself in his salutation, or that 
some imperfect remembrance floated 
through her mind (for, though 
changed by time, his features re- 
tained the seal of truth and candour, 
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and his form its grace and agility), 
certain it is that the Countess paused 
and returned his greeting with so 
much affability and kindness, that 
Henry was enraptured at being the 
object of such notice by a lady so 
exalted in rank and by genius. 

The young man already enjoyed 
the sweet sleep of youth, when his 
father quitted the inn, to calm his 
excited feelings by a stroll in the 
still summer night. There was a 
tumult in his breast. He had 
heard her much spoken of, and all 
in praise—her humanity and bene- 
volence, her sympathy with the 
woes of others, amid her own cares, 
from which her high station had 
not exempted her. 

Her family affection was highly 
commended. All combined to con- 
vince Martin of his error in believ- 
ing her worldly and ambitious, 
vain, and thirsting for adulation. 
He had erred in both extremes, but 
he had departed more widely from 
the truth in the desecration than in 
the previous worship of his idol. 

The wife of Martin’s host was 
aunt to a servant in Count Rossi’s 
household, and had herself served 
there for a time. She expatiated 
on the kindness of its mistress. 
He learned from her the present 
abode of the Countess, and was 
irresistibly drawn thither. He 
turned his steps to that pleasant 
suburb inhabited by the Russians, 
interspersed with alleys of magnifi- 
cent trees, beneath whose shade 
the variously-tinted wooden houses, 
each surrounded by its orchard, 
ponent an agreeable picture. Its 

eauty was enhanced by the soft 
radiance of the moon, under whose 
influence the Russian church, 
crowning the little hill of Xapel- 
lenberg, wore an imposing aspect. 
Countess Rossi at present occupied 
one of the handsomest of these 
Russian-built houses. Numbers 
came every evening from Potsdam 
to watch at a distance, concealed 
among the shrubs, for the sweet 
tones wafted from the balcony on 
the soft summer breeze. Now, 
probably from the lateness of the 
hour, it was silent and deserted. 
The moonlight lay sleeping on the 
broad gravel walks, and glanced 
from the white stems of the birches, 
-while the night-wind sighed among 
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their branches. There was no sign 
of life within the mansion ; though 
the balcony-door stood open, no 
light was visible. 

Martin gazed on the silent dwell- 
ing, his heart overflowing with 
blessings on its fair owner. He 
ardently desired to see her, to hear 
her voice once more, for the last 
time in this life. They were little 
likely to meet again, for she was 
about to leave the land of her birth. 
Oh! for one song, a last farewell ! 
As if this day were destined to 
gleam with unclouded splendour 
through his future life, this wish, 
too, was granted. A skilful hand 
struck a few full chords on a splen- 
did instrument, followed by a 
simple, touching melody. Had it 
been possible, this simple air would 
have stirred Martin’s inmost being 
more deeply than the sublime tones 
of the morning. 

The voice was silent ; he heard 
the piano closed, and then a light 
step on the balcony. Unseen by 
her, Martin fixed an enraptured 
gaze on the lovely form, and im- 
bedded in his remembrance each 
trait of the speaking countenance. 

Henrietta’s eyes dwelt on the 
moonlight landscape. A transparent 
veil hung over the city; the light 
vapour floated over the distant hills. 
Her ear drank in the gentle rustle 
of the night breeze in the tree tops. 
At length she retired, and a servant 
shortly after closed the doors of the 
balcony. Martin regained the city, 
his heart swelling with joy and 
thankfulness, struggling with a 
purpose which speedily attained 
maturity. He must see Countess 
Rossi, confess the injustice of his 
thoughts, and bow before her in 
humble reverence. 

The consciousness of injustice 
unatoned leaves no rest to a noble 
mind. 

Countess Rossi sat next morning 
in an apartment opening on the 
balcony, when a servant presented 
a note on a silver salver. It con- 
tained a few words, hastily written, 
and brought a slight blush to the 
lady’s cheek. A greeting from the 
golden age of youth is ever wel- 
come. 

** Let the gentleman enter with- 
out delay, and admit no other 
visitor ; and when my husband and 
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the countesses return, let me know 
instantly.” 


With the heart-winning grace 
peculiar to her she advanced to 
meet her humble visitor. 

“T once said farewell, till our next 
meeting, Herr Werner; you have 
made me wait long for it ; how many 
years have elapsed since then !” 

Contending with his agitated feel- 
ings, Martin at first stood speech- 
less; at length he found words, 
though uttered with faltering voice : 

‘Gracious Countess, I could not 
at that time see you again—my 
heart must have betrayed itself— 
the simple villager could not dis- 
semble. A glance from you had 
power to make me false to the most 
sacred engagements. But I was 
snatched from destruction, and led 
back to the only life in which I could 
fill my appointed place—in which I 
received and bestowed happiness. 
What had Ito do with the world, 
whose ways I so little comprehended 
that my visit to you, gracious lady, 
deprived me of all self-control ; the 
scene in the theatre overset for a 
time the balance of my mind. I 
come here to confess my injustice.” 
Martin paused to nerve himself to 
the task before him, fearful of in- 
curring the loss of her esteem. 
“ At that time I was so ignorant of 
the world, that it passed my compre- 
hension how a lady like you could 
admit those gentlemen, and bear 
with their silly tattle. And when I 
beheld you, whose voice I thought 
created solely to do honour to the 
noblest and most sacred music, ta- 
king part in that opera, singing those 
vain words, representing that frivo- 
lous character, which to this moment 
appears to me unworthy of such 
master tones—it seemed as if a 
powerful hand rent from my heart, 
and hurled to the dust, the divine 
image to which I had raised my eyes 
in adoration. Grant me forgiveness, 

racious lady, both for my error and 
or my boldness in confessing it; a 
full acknowledgment of my delusion 
can alone entitle me to hope for par- 
don. Ignorance of the world, the 
narrow views of a youth who had 
seldom passed the bounds of his na- 
tive village; perhaps, also, some 
false, malicious words to which I 
should never have listened,—this is 
all I can allege in excuse for my 
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offence. I set you on a pinnacle 
higher than mortality can attain, on 
the memorable evenings when you 
and I sang those melodies in our 
village church ; and from this ‘ giddy 
height’ you fell lower than was just 
or reasonable. I myself clouded the 
radiance which might have cheered 
my course asa sacyed memory, when 
I had regained the path of duty—I 
myself shrouded it with the gloom of 
doubt and prejudice. The consequent 
suffering was a just punishment ; no 
mortal can estimate its severity ; and 
vets when I review the past, I can 
velieve the delusion was permitted to 
snatch me from ruin; had I not my- 
self observed its light, 1 must have 
striven to reach the sun, even at 
the risk of being consumed by its 
beams.” 

Martin paused, as if overpowered 
by the retrospection. He resumed 
more calmly : 

“ But I was not destined to leave 
this world holding so unjust an esti- 
mate—the bright star emerged from 
the cloud when its rays no longer 
dazzle and mislead. Since I heard 


you yesterday, gracious lady, the 


darkness has fled, and your image 
again blesses my sight in all its pris- 
tine glory; such tones could only 
come from one who had passed un- 
scathed through the seductions of 
life ; it needed not the universal re- 
port of your virtues to cure my error. 
Such a countenance—such strains 
could not deceive. With deeper re- 
verence I bow before you, dear and 
honoured lady, praying forgiveness 
for my injustice. Should I obtain 
it, I shall return to my quiet village, 
filled with gratitude for this happy 
meeting—rejoicing that your image 
accompanies me like a guardian 
angel. I bear with me, not alone the 
memory of the queen of song, but of 
the noblest and best of women.” 
There was so much enthusiasm 
and deep feeling in Martin’s words 
as he bowed low before Henrietta, 
pressing her hand to his quivering 
lips, that her eyes filled with tears. 
The great ones of the earth had 
humbly done homage to thé exalted 
genius and rare attractions of this 
extraordinary woman. Never had 
mortal received a greater meed of 
love and admiration: yet she had 
never been more deeply moved than 
by the homage which beamed in the 
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tearful eyes of the lowly man who 
now bent before her. She gave 
utterance to her feelings while she 
warmly pressed his honest hand; 
and then, as if wishing to dismiss a 
subject so agitating, she gaily ex- 
claimed,— 

“Enough of the past; we have 
been safely guided through its dark- 
ness—let us turn to the present. Tell 
me of your dear wife, the sweet 
Sabina. What a charming, true- 
hearted girl she was! What change 
has time wrought on her ?” 

“She is a handsome, dignified 
matron. My Sabina is the dearest 
and best wife ever man was blessed 
with.” 

**Ts your income more adequate 
to your station ?” 

** Yes, lady, we have enough and 
to spare. First, my Sabina came 
in for a small inheritance; then, 
shortly after my visit to the city, 
an addition was made to my salary 
of one hundred thalers yearly, ap- 
parently through the kind influence 
of some unknown well-wisher.” 

A beaming smile passed over the 
face of the Countess ; had she given 
voice to her thoughts, she would 
have said, ‘‘ Well done, my good 
Herr von P. ! a kiss of the 
hand has cost the state tolerably 
dear; but the money is well be- 
stowed.” 

“Does Sabina 
me ?” 

“Constantly. She has always 
been true to you; and though she 
never mentioned yourname— which, 
in my delusion, I could not have 
borne to hear—still it did not es- 
cape me how she held you in her 
love. She never rested till she had 
our third child—the only one spared 
to us,a dear and beautiful boy— 
named Henry ; in whose honour I 
know full well.” 


“ Then I am his sponsor—I may 
be allowed to send him a gift.” 
She drew from her fioger a costly 
ring. ‘‘ May I beg you to present 
this to the young Herr Henry, as a 
token of my warm interest in his 
welfare.” To cut short Martin’s 
thanks, she passed out on the bal- 
cony, and said, cheerfully—* See, 
Herr Werner, this is a lovely, en- 
joyable spot ; nothing sublime, but 
soothing and delightful.” She 
pointed out the varied beauties of 


ever think of 
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the panorama—the wavy woodlands, 
the city lying in noontide splendour, 
the light, sunny vapour on the 
chain of blue hills, crowned with 
many a tower andcastle. It was a 
charming scene, “It is hard to 
leave our fatherland; but we find 
home whenever we draw our loved 
ones around us, and every sacrifice 
to their welfare is light. I have 
not escaped a changeful destiny, 
Herr Werner; I am about to re- 
linquish a position esteemed the 
most enviable, yet I do not de- 
scend ; in devoting myself again to 
the divine art, I rise above what 
men term the yreat world, and cast 
off many a bond of its imposition. 
For a time I remain in Europe; 
hereafter the wide ocean must sepa- 
rate me from the land of my birth. 
Whether my lot shall be blessed in 
that distant land, or——” 

A sad foreboding seemed to seize 
on her. She turned pale, and her 
eye lost its brilliancy ; yet her elas- 
ticity of spirit so.n enabled her to 
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cast off the shadow, and she said, 
with cheerful confidence: ‘ The 
same eye watches over ua wherever 
we may be; and in this hope let us 
part, Herr Werner. If I now say, 
till our next meeting, I know it will 
not be your fault should it never 
take place on earth. Should I ever 
return from that far land, I shall 
once again, when the roses bloom, 
visit the peaceful pretty school-house, 
to see with mine own eyes how my 
friends fare, and whether my name- 
child has grown a proper man. 
Meanwhile Those that the faithful 
love of two hearts within it rests on 
me. Convey the dearest, most heart- 
felt remembrances to Sabina; bles- 
sings on you both.” 

Once more she laid her hand in 
his with a warm pressure. 

May you be led on your way in 
peace, and restored in happiness to 
your native land !” 

He uttered the wish with a quiver- 
ing lip and tearful eye. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE pretty school-house looked dazz- 
lingly white and clean, for its mis- 
tress had turned the period of her 
husband’s absence to good account. 
Like most men, he had a horror of 
eternal house-cleaning. Her active 
labours had diverted grief for the 
departure of her son. The garden, 
too, was in the highest order, and a 
few splendid flowers still adorned 
some of the tall-growing roses. It 
was Sunday afternoon, The dignified 
and still handsome matron rested 
under the lime-tree—she reviewed 
the course of her past life with 
heartfelt gratitude—it had abounded 
with blessings—much of sorrow, but 
still more of joy—sunshire had 
banished gloom ; and her griefs had 
been so truly shared by Martin; he 
had so firmly upheld her with his 
love when her agony for the early 
death of her children theatened to 
lay her in the same grave. 

Sabina was a happy wife and 
proud mother. She could never 
dwell on her many blessings without 
recalling the image of Henrietta, to 
whom she owed so much. Being 
debarred from ever speaking or hear- 
ing of her was a frequent trouble to 


Sabina, and made her sometimes 
almost lose patience with Martin. 
But she consoled herself with the 
reflection that all men have their 
oddities, and her Martin had fewer 
than most people. 

She looked up the street ; he must 
surely return to-day, for school was 
to re-open onthe morrow. The rail- 
way had reached even to the vicinity 
of this remote spot ; the station was 
at about half an hour's distance 
from the village; and the time 
seemed long since the shrill whistle, 
distinctly borne on the clear autum- 
nal air, had struck herear. Strange 
that Martin came not. 

‘* There sits my old woman dream- 
ing and gazing so wistfully into the 
distance, and looking as lovely and 
rosy as a young maiden watching for 
her lover.” 

** She has been watching for him, 
and now she has got him!’’ cried 
Sabina, joyfully, returning his em- 
brace. ‘* How thankful I am to see 
you again, my own Martin !” 

“Oh! I am glad at heart to be at 
home again, Sabina, and your mind 
may be at ease about our Henry ; he 
is well-placed, and will make a fine 
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man, for he is the perfect image of 
his mother. You must pay him a 
visit in the City, and bring him a 
fresh supply of and eggs, and 
all sorts of good things. Ha! old 
woman, I thought our room in the 
inn was turned into a provision store, 
when young master had finished un- 
packing. The poor old father will be 
half-starved that the mother’s darling 
may revel in plenty.” 

Sabina laughingly assured him 
there was no danger. She then com- 
menced a cross-examination, which 
Martin cut short. 

‘**T have that to tell which will 
make you dance for joy. Only think ! 
I have seen Henrietta Sontag again, 
and have heard her sing |” 

‘Husband! dear, dear husband, 
tell me all!” cried the delighted 
Sabina. ‘So she stilllives? Isshe 
still so wondrously beautiful? Does 
she remember us? Did she know 
you? Do speak, Martin !” 

* As soon as you let me get ina 
word,” 

He gave a detailed account of his 
visit, of her kindness and affability, 
and her sweet song, whilst Sabina 
hung on his words. 

When he showed the costly ring, 
the gift of the Countess to their son, 
and which the father took present 
charge of, tears of joy filled the 
eyes of the tender mother; not the 
value of the gift, but the manner in 
which it was bestowed, delighted her. 

“Qh! I knew what an angel of 
goodness she always was; but you 
were so deceive, Martin—you could 
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never bear to hear her name, yet we 
owe her so much, for I am convinced 
it was her influence got you the ad- 
dition to your salary.” 

Martin cast a startled glance on 
his wife, but the more he considered, 
the more inclined he was to believe 
that in this, as in much besides, she 
had seen more clearly than himself. 

** A thousand blessings on her for 
all her goodness,”’ he murmured with 
deep emotion, and his eye rested on 
the little church, glowing in the 
golden light of the setting sun ; the 
slender and graceful form seemed 
again to rest against the pillar where 
she had once stood. Many an ar- 
dent wish for Henrietta’s welfare 
was breathed within the peaceful 
dwelling ; and when, some years after, 
in the summer of 1854, the mourn- 
ful tidings were borne across the 
ocean, that the admired vocalist, in 
the midst of her triumphs, in the 
fulness of her powers, met an un- 
timely death in Mexico, the grief 
and sympathy excited throughout 
her native land were not the least 
heavily felt in the little village 
school-house. By none, beyond her 
immediate family was the death 
of Henrietta Sontag more sincerely 
deplored; by none was her memory 
held in higher veneration than by 
Martin and Sabina. Her name is 
justly associated with the few to 
whom posterity awards an enduring 
monument, as stars of the first mag- 
nitude in the realm of art. An 
imperishable wreath rests on the 
brow of Henrietta Sontag ! 


ON A GROUP OF OLD STONES. 


It happened one evening, while we 
were busily engaged on a certain 
pit bank, in a midland county, at 
work with hammer among some 
refuse coal shale, that an old 
women chanced to come that way. 
When she came opposite the stone 
we sat upon, she remained there 
a considerable time. Still, we 
hammered away with a keen inte- 
rest. After bearing it a long while, 
she at last freely delivered her 
mind: “ theer aint no cobbles among 
them stoons; mon.” It was evidently 
a puzzle to the old lady, what we 


sought so eagerly ; she was coupling 
our knocking with ideas of coal 
“cobbles” for the winter’s fire. 
After we had endeavoured to dis- 
abuse the old woman’s mind as to 
our object, she evidently wondered 
still, Another silent gaze. At 
last she summed up with: ‘‘ Well, 
well, bless us all!” and so resigned 
herself to her journey home. That 
old woman’s face was a study, as, 
with a look of anxious surprise, she 
held her head on one side, won- 
dering at one, clearly not a miner, 
engaged upon what, to Aer mind, 
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was evidently no good at all. It. 


put her out. 

Possibly a few of our readers may 
wonder what we can see in a few 
old stones. Truly much, very much, 
may be seen, and learnt from them, 
provided we bring the time, and 

atience, and thought to the work. 
Many questions are opened up, 
bearing upon valuable scientific 
knowledge, and throwing light upon 
the wonders of creation, as well as 
developing some of the most mer- 
cantile products, influencing the 
welfare of thousands. We could 
premise that we say above, a “ group 
of old stones ;” such, that is to say, 
as we may have by us, among our 
few mineral specimens, and such as 
are started as themes along the 
course of this chatty article. 

One of the first old stones our 
eye rests upon, among a group on 
the table before us, is a black, 
laminated, compact, coal-like piece 
of shale; that old woman would 
not find it, yet upon it stands out 
boldly a bright, glittering object, 
more than an inch long, beautifully 
tapered from end to oak and curved 
regularly from the base to a point 
almostas sharp asa needle. Now, if 
we examine it minutely, we find it 
lined or striated lengthways. It is a 
notable fossil, challenging attention 
by its shining enamel and sharp 
point. It won no scientific attain- 
ment to pronounce it a tooth, and a 
tooth of avery decided character. 
For sharp affixion clearly : spiked 
like the tooth of a pike. Such a 
tooth must have belonged to some 
animal, preying on other animals, 
aud doubtless once belonged to an 
ancient predaceous fish of shark-like 
tendencies. At the base the enamel 
looks cracked and splintered. The 
stone is firm enough now, and such 
breakage must have taken place 
about the time it was detached from 
the animal’s jaw, and fell into the 
soft, dark, carbonaceous mud of the 
seas or river deltas of that remote, 
-_ time. 

ere is another similar tooth, 
broken through in its longer axis, 
and revealing a passage for the 
nourishing inner substance of the 
organ. But here is a piece of shale, 
having a mass of bright and richly- 
coloured brown substance fixed upon 
it; the interesting part of this is, 
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that the whole of its brown surface 
is broken up and cracked, exactly 
as a thin flat shell would be if laid 
on this table, and forcibly pressed 
by the hand. This goes to prove, 
to any reasoning mind, that this 
firm black stone before us was not 
always so; but must have received 
this broken scale, (for fish-scale it 
is), upon its once soft surface. The 
exactly similar way in which this 
scale is cracked, points indisputably 
to some period when it was whole, 
and consequently not, as now, firmly 
adhered to the shale. ‘There is very 
clear teaching in this; going to 
convince any thoughtful mind that 
such fossils must inevitably have been 
formed by the organs, and parts 
of animals or plants they suggest. 
This point of argument is no small 
gain, as mary ignorant persons are 
greatly oppo to the fact that 
our rocks contain entombed the 
evidences of former life at some 
vastly remote period. We havo 
ourselves known this so confidently 
denied, that any clear, though 
minute testimony to the truth, must 
ever be held of the highest value. 

We have now before us a scale like 
the last, but perfect and unbroken, 
covered with regular punctated mark- 
ings, and showing where it was 
attached to the general armour of 
the fish. Here, again, is a curious 
thing, resembling nothing so much 
asa javelin of some savage, jagged 
with many barbs. It once formed a 
fin-spine of some huge fish. It is 
grooved, you see, and beautifully per- 
fect. Beside this lies a small double- 
tooth, two-forked, belonging to an- 
other shark of the deep. But this 
other is white, and differently formed, 
being thicker and stronger, as though 
the tooth of some sea-animal, whose 
food wanted cracking, or as if he 
lived on shell-fish, 

But we must not delay longer over 
these fierce-looking teeth, albeit sug- 
gestive of war and death in early 
seas. We take up at random a stone 
from a collection at hand, This one 
bears a sober grey livery, verging on 
brown, and is about three inches long 
by an inch or so thick. It has a 
kind of knife-edge on one side, with 
a sort of hinge at the opposite ; while 
between these are regular lines run- 
ning from end toend. Altogether 
it has a severe, solid appearance, and 
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is, you find, weighty. Now, what 
information can we deduce from this 
old grey stone? First of all, it carries 
with it, unmistakably, the semblance 
of a mussel, with the hinge plainly 
seen, and the lines of periodical 
growth carried distinctly from end to 
‘end. Moreover, the surface is covered 
almost entirely by a number of fine 
lines or cracks running in and out 
in a zig-zag fashion, caused, most pro- 
bably, by cracks on the enamel of the 
original shell, of which this stone is 
a perfect cast. One end of the shell 
must have been open a little way, the 
parting being manifestly traced on 
this hard stone. Now if we analysed 
this, we should find it contained 
from thirty to forty per cent. of pure 
iron, and in this plain-looking stone 
there is enough metal to form several 
hair-springs of watches. It looks 
little likely to yield so delicate a 
substance; but the possible hair- 
springs are there notwithstanding. 

his stone forms one of a group of 
fossil mussels, for a long time puzz- 
ling to the oldest geologist whether 
to class them as marine or fluviatile 
sheils. They may not improbably 
have frequented in vast numbers the 
river deitas and marine morasses of 
the carboniferous era, where fresh 
and salt water met in one. Of such 
bivalve shells the ironstone of some 
districts yields a great number, with 
several species and varieties. We 
have by us some dozen or so, and 
many of them are curiously enough 
coloured darkly at one end, as though 
they retained traces of the colour of 
the original shells. 

Here is a lovely old stone which 
would delight a child by its colour. 
Rich brown and black, alternate with 
lighter tints, upon a shell-surface of 
bright shining enamel. Without 
coubt here we have portions of the 
original shell itself, the nacre of 
which will come off with the nail, 
revealing other colours beneath. 
Strange, to come across the very 
colour of a shell of some shore so old, 
retaining even yet, and forall time, the 
brightness which no human eye could 
admire in that vastly remote era. To 
disinter such a pretty shell from-the 
centre of some plain bluish nodule 
of ironstone is worth all the time 
of hammering it may entail. The 
rings of growth are here also plainly 
visible. 
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But what have we here? a fern 
truly,and a very beautiful impression 
it is, all the pinnules most perfectly 
shown, and, stranger still, the minu- 
test veins seem ramifying into each 
lobe. Solike many ferns now grow- 
ing in every dingle! The marvellous 
preservation is what captivates us, 
and leads us to apply a microscope. 
The ultimate veinlets are all two- 
branched, and appear to pass to the 
outer edge of each pinnule. Can any 
reasonable man doubt that this im- 
pression on the hard piece of iron- 
stone was given by a fern that one 
day, however remote the time, lived 
and flourished in the moist atmo- 
sphere? Why, itis as perfect as any 
nature-printed fac-simile in the best 
work on present ferns. But how far 
off the period! removed down the 
cycles of time to a distance incon- 
ceivably great. To think how this 
stone has slambered through earth- 
quakes and many changes of the 
surface of the worid, and all the time 
kept its message for us inviolable! 

Next we propose to notice a skiff- 
like stone, so balancing itself on the 
table as did the animal which once 
dwelt in the original Nautilus shell, 
of which this is an ironstone cast. 
‘rhis large, plain segment indicates 
the outer chamber where the animal 
lived; these many-recurved smaller 
segments are the air-chambers used 
for purposes of floating or sink- 
ing in the sea. In several broken 
specimens of this nautilus fossi! we 
have seen parts of the siphunele, or 
tubular p used for supplying 
or detracting the air as respects the 
smaller chambers, according as the 
surface or depth of the sea were 
sought. It is an instructive fossil, 
and the more interesting from the 
fact that the nautilus has only one 
living representative in modern seas ; 
whereas it existed in several forms, 
and throughout several periods, in 
former conditions of the globe. 

Our eyes now rest on a group of 
stones of very different appearance. 
They are of a dark, bluish-grey colour, 
mostly thin, and with all corners 
rounded off; some are long and 
smooth, others almost like coins. 
One thing is at once evident on be- 
holding them, that if ever rough 
and angular, some force has taken 
all that off them. So it was, for 
these stones were taken off the north- 
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east shore of Llyn Tegid, or Bala 
Lake, from among a great accumu- 
tion there, where for untold ages 
they must have been subject to the 
chafing andattrition of winter storms. 
The day we picked up these slat, 
pebbles was one of unusual calm, wit. 
the hill sides and the far peak of 
Arran mirrored in fhe still water. 
But these wave-worn stones tell of 
violence, when winds are up and the 
strong waves come rolling angrily in 
from that four miles of lake. As we 
look at these old stones lying beside 
this paper whereon we write, we 
think of the accumulated centuries 
during which they lay on the beach 
or beneath the high floods of winter : 
centuries possibly as many as the 
stones so thickly grouped. But 
what is this black substance among 
them? Simply a piece of carbon ; 
but observe the precisely similar way 
in which it is worn, and the exactly 
eorresponding thin rounded shape. 
It has taken the form and received 
the like attrition of its numerous 
fellows, though chemically so dis- 
tinct. As we turn over in our hands 
one of these smooth stones from the 
lake, so pleasant to handle in its 
rounded edges and softened outline, 
we think of the changes since it was 
detached from its parent rock, not 
to dream of its history before. This 
very stone was probably only larger 
when Adam enjoyed the beautiful 
garden. It doubtless saw this Llyn 
Tegid once a far larger lake, extend- 
ing far down towards Corwen, as it 
evidently has done at some time or 
other. Many races of men have 
lived upon its shores, including an- 
cient Briton, Roman, Saxon, Nor- 
man: until to-day the modern tourist 
comes and gazes across the fair 
water girded with picturesque 
heights. 

What have we next under view ? 
a sinooth, egg-shaped piece of granite, 
sie up on the seashore at Whitby. 
Whence came it? probably from the 
granite mountains of Scotland, dis- 
tant many leagues. It is well 
rounded on every side, and must 
have sustained no trifle in the way 
of rolling and jostling for many 
years among the many varieties of 
pebbles omthat coast. 


Resting on a white piece of paper, 
we have now at hand a very unin- 
viting-looking stone of greenish- 
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grey hue, penetrated everywhere 
by a mass of small cells, thus ren- 
dering it almost as light as—and by 
no means unlike—a piece of pumice- 
stone. It has something to tell, 
that stone, of struggling gases and 
a state of fusion. It was brought 
by us one day from the shore of 
Llyn Cae, that severe lake begirt 
with stern walls of dark rocks, that 
on three sides plunge sheer into the 
vastly deep water. This porous, 
pumice-like stone, and others more 
greenish-tinted with larger cavities, 
tell of Cader Idris, where this lake 
lies sunk among precipices, having 
once been in a state of volcanic 
activity. This stone, with many 
similar, and some of widely different 
appearance, lay close to the water’s 
edge of Llyn Cae, whose deep basin 
probably formed a crater of the 
mountain. The whole character of 
Cader Idris shows signs of severe 
throes and violent upheavals, and 
has uplifted during its formation 
many strata of rocks upon its 
flanks. We were told that true 
sulphur is to be found upon\the 
mountain, probably in some of the 
deep hollows contained therein ; but 
we ourselves failed to discover any. 

We pass to another old stone, 
such as would attract admiration 
anywhere by its lovely crystalline, 
spire-like form, and clean, sharp 
appearance. There are three great 
crystals grouped together, one 
thrusting itself violently (as it 
seems) through two others. The 
peculiar thing is, that upon these 
crystals are deposited others of 
totally different mineral character, a8 
seen by the crystals being quite 
unlike the large ones. This pretty 
specimen came from a lead miue, 
on the Stiperstones, a long moun- 
tain well known to geologists, lying 
in south-west Shropshire. Paint 
and weary with a long walk in the 
heat, we had called at a lonely little 
cottage on the hill side, and asked 
for a glass of water, when a glass 
of milk was hospitably given. As 
we pulled some stones from our 
satchel, the good man of the house 
brought some of these crystals: 
** stones, my lad, fun’ in the mine ;” 
two of which he pressed upon us. 
One of them is that spoken of above. 
We remember those hospitable cot- 
tagers with respect. 
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The conformation of the rocks 
on the top of the Stiperstones 
mountain is very remarkable, near 
which the old stone mentioned 
above was received. From out the 
broad long back of this range a 
towering mass of rock bursts forth, 
looking like some vast fortress in 
ruins. The rocks stand out so 
oneer and you come up to them 
along the ridge for some half-mile 
or so on a level, that the sudden 
thrust through the general rocks is 
very singular. No wonder these 
stones gave a name to the moun- 
tain, so remarkable is the bold 
manner in which they stand forth, 
to furnish a beacon and landmark 
for many miles round. 

We pass to notice another old 
stone, also like the one just con- 
sidered, of pleasing appearance, 
apart from any value as a litho- 
logical specimen. Looking down 
upon its surface, we see a number 
of cavities, separated by a reticu- 
lated network of stone, like the 
links of achain. Hence this fossil 
is called Catenipora, or chain-coral. 
It was found on the Wenlock 
rocks of Silurian limestone, which 
abounds with various forms of coral 
in a fossil state, associated with 
a vast number of shells. No wonder 
fossil corals are well preserved, 
being chiefly lime in earliest stage 
of formation. But the beauty of 
some of such fossils is surprising, as 
we come across certain of the usual 
kinds, Here at hand is a small 
slab from the same Wenlock rocks ; 
on it are many remains of old life : 
shells of three or four kinds; a few 
bits of coral; a multitude of the 
remains of those Encrinites, or lily- 
like animals, so very abundant in 
this formation, and which must 
have formed a remarkable sight, as 
they were attached by their long, 
jointed stems to the sea bottom, 
and waved their delicate tentacles 
in the water; then also we have a 
heterogeneous mixture of multi- 
tudinous fragmentary remains, one 
on another, and showing the 
abundance of life at the old sea 
bottom in that far time. F 

Here we come to a dainty old 
stone indeed: a wee Trilobite, not 
more than half-an-inch across in 
any direction, but beautifully per- 
fect, and exhibiting the form and 








position of the animal when rolled 
up like a wood-louse. From the 
tail (pygidiwm), through the several 
jointed segments of the body to the 
head (cephalic shield or plate), with 
the truly wonderful eyes, all is 
sharply defined. The eyes in this 
specimen are marvellously perfect, 
standing out on each side the head, 
and composed of facets arranged 
oe in regular lines, much 
ike the facets in the eye of the 
common house-fly. We have care- 
fully counted the facets in one of 
the eyes of this specimen, and made 
them one hundred and thirty-seven. 
Verily there was light which pene- 
trated the waters of the greatly 
remote period when this creature 
lived. Observe economy of struc- 
ture: the eyes are not continued 
round in the direction of each 
other, where they would manifestly 
be of no use. Herein is design, 
and that of the highest order. The 
more we examine this specimen, 
the more are we struck with its 
perfection and beauty. It is «sto- 
nishing how the eye of so small and 
delicate an animal could thus be 
struck to stone. 

One summer’s day we went from 
Church Stretton, Shropshire, with 
a member of the Caradoc Field 
Club, as far as the Craven Arms 
Station ; thence had a long walk to 
a certain point near the celebrated 
Roman camp at Norton, where in 
a narrow country lane the ‘* Ludlow 
Bone Bed” crops out. Here we 
secured several good pieces of this 
rock. One lies now near our hand 
as we write, a perfect mass of the 
remains of fish-teeth and scales and 
spines; out of one side of our spe- 
cimen is seen projecting a small 
black shell, not common in this 
rock. The bulk of the stone con- 
sists of thousands of teeth and bone 
remains, broken and blended one 
with another. Their name 1s legion. 
The rock in situ whence these spe- 
cimens were taken is but two feet 
or so thick, but a trifle more or less 
here and there ; it, however, can be 
traced for a distance of thirty or 
forty miles across the country. 
What a vast quantity of animals 
must have lived and died in the 
space of time represented by this 
famous Ludlow Bone Bed! We 
value these our specimens, both 
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from their connection with the life 
history of our globe and the plea- 
sant excursion enjoyed when seek- 
ing them. 

As not locally removed far from 
this, we have by us several hard 
clinking stones, which verily look 
’ as though they had stood fire from 
the neighbourhood of some fierce 
igneous rocks. Such is the charac- 
ter of several strata of the Long 
Mynd, or Lower Silurian rocks ; 
they seem early stratified rocks, 
disrupted and altered by near 
action of volcanic upheaval. Doubt- 
less, when that rugged hill of 
Caradoe (south-west Shropshire) 
was thrust up as a trappean out- 
break, the neighbouring rocks of the 
Long Mynd across the valley had 
their “ baptism of fire.” Diversi- 
fied in colour are they, as anyone 
may see by simply wending his 
way up any of the picturesque 
valleys of that Long Mynd, and 
observing the rich appearance of 
the stones in the streams; greys, 
purples, and even crimsons are 
there, in charming variety. 

From a number of stones before 
us, we take in our hands a frac- 
tured piece of syenite, picked up 
from a roadside heap of stones 
near Penkridge, Staffordshire. It 
formed part of a great boulder-stone 
taken from some adjoining field 
for purposes of road-mending. 
This piece of syenite carries the 
miod back into the remote age of 
ice, when our loftiest hills onl 
were elevated above the sea; and, 
when icebergs thronged the seas, 
brought from high lands in the 
north, whence they started as 
glaciers detached from the moun- 
tains, and bearing with them rocks 
and stones, to be detached in 
warmer seas. This piece of syenite, 
most probably, was thus borne 
from some lofty Scotch mountain, 
or the highlands of Scandinavia, 
and dropped upon the plain of 
middle England. Many such 
blocks and boulders lie scattered 
on the surface of central England, 
all of them most probably brought 
from the far north What a 
contrast, then, must this land of ours 
have presented! An archipelago 
of islands, formed of tops of pre- 
sent mountains, down whose slopes 
and precipices the avalanche thun- 
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dered, while glaciers filled the 
ravines ; out at sea floated many 
white icebergs drifting from the 
north. Verily an age of ice. 

Strange are the accounts told us 
of superstition and fanaticism, in 
the early times of our Island his- 
tory, grafted upon the credulity of 
the ignorant. About eleven cen- 
turies ago, a certain saintly Abbess 
Hilda had the charge of at least 
the nuns’ portion of the ancient 
Abbey of Streoneshall, now’ called 
Whitby. She was doubtless a 
worthy abbess, and was renowned 
for her saintly character. Many 
were the miracles recorded of her ; 
of one of such miracles Scott 
speaks :-— 


“They told, how in their convent cell 
A Saxon princess once did dwell, 
The lovely Edelfled ; 
And how, of thousand snakes, each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone, 
When holy Hilda prayed.” 


The Ammonites of the lias at 
Whitby are to this day called 
“* snake-stones’’ by the poorer and 
ignorant, who often find them, 
probably without the least reference 
to the so-called miraculous power 
of St. Hilda. Several of these 
ammonites are by us as we write ; 
some somadiahly perfect, with 
every undulation and rugosity (so 
to speak) shown as on the original 
shell. How intricate the wavy 
lines on one or two of them, evi- 
dently ornamental, and intended so 
to be, thus exhibiting the clearest 
design and forethought ; no chance- 
work, forsooth, but plan and dis- 
tinct intention. Here is one of 
such old stones cut by a lapidary, 
exhibiting an internal arrangement 
of cells and chambers, separated 
by partition walls, formed in really 
beautiful curved lines; said walls 
differing mineralogically from the 
rest of the fossil, and wearing a 
bright metallic appearance. One 
such section is valuable as showing 
the inner structure of the shell ; but 
the geologist prefers the fossil as 
found. There are more than a 
hundred species of these ammonites 
in the lias alone: what profusion 
of forms, many of them being truly 
pleasing ! what wealth of variety ! 
Strange that such multitudes of 
old life-forms should be given 
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up to death and destruction, nor 
have been retained down to the 
present period. ‘they, however, 
served their purpose, and gave way 
to other shapes of multitudinous 
life. This cessation of so many 
life-forms—the great ichthyosaurus, 
the mighty megatherium, the cu- 
rious trilobite, the whorled ammo- 
nite—points to the unbounded ferti- 
lity of design shown by the 
Almighty in thus creating life on 
the globe. Forms of existence 
suitable to every condition of the 
earth, sprang into being at the fiat 
of Him whose power, wisdom, and 
goodness are alike. 

It chanced one day, while we 
were engaged seeking fossils 
among a mass of argillaceous iron- 
stone, piled on a pit-bank in Shrop- 
shire, that we broke open a larger 
nodule than usual; when, lo, a 
prize! Within lay the remains of 
an ancient tree-branch, some inch 
in thickness, and some six inches 
long. The bark, or onter coating, 
remained as carbon, infiltrated 
with earthy matter, so as to retain 
many of its ceiJls unbroken. Small 
portions broken off, and subjected 
to the microscope, exhibited dis- 
tinctly the vegetable origin and 
conformation of vascular tissue of 
the original plant. But the main 
substance of the branch was gone ; 
and where it once lay was a cavity 
in the stone, into which cavity pro- 
jected the sharp edges and bright 
facets of numerous crystals. Across 
this hollow space, however, one or 
two thin carbonaceous membranes 
extended ; clearly fibrous remains 
of the plant, the bulk of which was 
displaced. It often happens among 
coal-measure fossils, that we find 
vegetable remains having their 
carbon only retained as an external 
film or bark; as though the inner 
portion of such plants (probably 
acrogenous) had perished before 
the exterior, and its position been 
replaced by infiltration or deposit 
of earthly matter. 

This dark, compact stone, slightly 
oxidised on one exposed surface, 
came from the high ridge of land 
that extends from Dudley, beyond 
Rowley Regis, adjoining the “ black 
country ” of South Staffordshire. 
You may see its like in many a 
roadside heap of stones, placed for 
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road repairs, and also in the coping 
stones, of most of the ways in the 
aforesaid black country. This stone 
belonged to a voleanic outburst in 
the form of a basaltic dyke, which 
extends for greater part along the 
said ridge, which has doubtless been 
formed by the upheaval. In several 
features this black stone is inte- 
resting. First, as regards the out- 
break where it occurs, which clearly 
shews itself to have broken 
through the crust of the globe 
subsequently to the formation of 
coal, which it has tilted up at a 
steep angle on coming through ; 
again, what is a more remarkable 
and interesting feature, the coal 
has been won, by actually sinking 
through this overlying trap or 
basaltic rock, which, after coming 
to the surface, has overspread itself 
upon the measures around. This 
only at one or two places, we 
believe: and it would be manifestly 
impossible to bore through the 
main pipe or outbreak of basalt, 
which comes up from the funda- 
mental regions, or from the centre 
itself of the earth. This olds:one, 
again, is interesting as being geolo- 
gically allied to all volcanic, trap- 
pean, or granitic outbursts, which 
have ever occurred from the earliest 
eras of the globe down to the active 
voleanoes of to-day. However 
remote in time or place, such erup- 
tions were probably greatly go- 
verned by similar or identical laws, 
following alike certain conditions of 
the inner state of the globe. Such 
eruptions, whether as _ volcanic 
under air or ocean, or as dykes of 
long narrow form, were not un- 
likely more frequent on the first 
cooling of the crust of the globe; 
but have been continued on to the 
present, through every successive 
stage, in the mineral formation and 
life history of the earth. Here, 
then, in this dark piece of basaltic 
trap rock, are we brought into con- 
nection with a phase of earth modifi- 
cation which has been going on 
from the very earliest times, pro- 
bably without cessation. 

Another interesting old stone, in- 
timately connected with the one just 
alluded to, comes now to our hand, 
being a piece of altered coal from the 
the small Shatterford coal-field (bor- 
ders of Shropshire), taken from a 
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point of junction with a basaltic 
out-break, somewhat resembling the 
one just mentioned. This coal, you 
see, greatly resembles coke, and is 
clearly so altered by the action of 
great heat, such as would occur on 
the eruption of the basaltic rock. 
This specimen carries weight of 
argument to reflective minds, as 
affording undoubted proof of the 
once ~~ nature of its neighbour of 
to-day. The sandstones adjoining are 
changed into a compact quartzose 
rock, thus adding their testimony 
also to the state of things at that 
remote period. It was a pretty spot 
where this charred piece of coal was 
found, the beauty of the country 
greatly caused by the basaltic out- 
preak, in giving a pleasing variety 
of hill and dale. A dark pile of 
basalt rose amid a luxuriant wood, 
like some ruined fortress; trees 
clung in profusion about its scars 
and cracks; while below, in the 
wood, Was seen a pretty vesture of 
ferns, the living representatives of 
those many ferns which once grew 
on the same spot in all the profusion 
of a tropical vegetation. From the 
top of the rock was a fair prospect of 
wooded vales beneath; while, if we 
rightly remember, we could descry 
in the distance the soaring Clee Hills 
of South Shropshire, each bearing a 
crown of basaltic trap-rock, similar 
to that we stood upon. : 

But we must turn to considera 
few other old stones. This black 
one, polished to an exceeding smooth- 
ness on one side, is a piece of jet, a 
kind of lignite, found associated with 
alum shale among the lias rocks of 
Whitby. This specimen was cut, 
and in part polished, to exhibit its 
capabilities in the hands of a good 
workman. ‘The substance is well 
known as yielding those clean and 
very light ornaments so sought after 
by the ladies. It clearly is to be 
attributed to a vegetable origin ; and 
we find no scanty traces of plants in 
the rocks of this formation, as any- 
one may see under the east cliff at 
Whitby. But by what means it be- 
came so consolidated, and of so even 
a grain, is more difficult to say. 
The tribe of plants mainly contri- 
buting to it may have y caused 
its fine quality, so superior even to 
the cannel coal of the carboniferous 
era. It is well known what pretty 
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objects are made from it: some 
carved ornaments cut from it being 
real works of art. 

We have on the table before us 
now a box full of grey stones, which 
a chance observer would reckon of 
no value. Tinted with faint shade 
of green, there are only a few scin- 
tillations from some particles of mica 
to attract attention, and they might 
pass for stones out of any sandstone 
quarry. But they have a history of 
their own. It cost twelve thousand 
pounds to reach those stones. When 
found, they were of no commercial 
value. It came about thus :— 

If you were to pass across the 
farming country just outside a ce:- 
tain nobleman’s estate, in a certain 
midland county, you might by chance 
meet with a strange-looking mound 
or two of grey dark refuse, mingled 
with ruin of brickwork, as though 
some decent residence had gone to 
smash on a railway embankment! 
But not so. Though weeds and 
grass are seen there (through na- 
ture’s effort, in time successful, to 
clothe with the grace of useful her- 
bage any waste places of the earth), 
the appearance of the mounds shews 
that they consist not of the soil of 
the fields adjoining, which are formed 
of red marl and clay. If you ascended 
one of the heaps you would probably 
find traces of coal lying about in the 
form of black dust, and might even 
yet light upon a portion of a fossil 
tree. This is the clue to the pre- 
sence of these unsightly mounds 
lying in the midst of cultivation. 
Not many years ago, an energetic 
company of contractors prosecuted 
here the search (started about ten 
—_ previously) for profitable coal. 

ow we should remark that this 
spot lies in a hollow, or basin, be- 
tween two upheavals caused by trap- 
rocks below, such elevations forming 
tolerable hills. The presumed pro- 
bability of valuable coal existing 
below the surface at this spot arose 
from the neighbourhood of good 
mines, only a few miles distant. 
Alas! for the praiseworthy efforts of 
the contractors, no coal was found 
worth getting. It was a very spirited 
undertaking, and there was a proba- 
bility, at the most, of finding the 
valuable “ black diamonds.” A shaft 
was sunk to no less than 262 
yards of perpendicular depth, and 
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at 165 ne twenty feet or so 
of thin layers of were 
through, carbonaceous shales, and the 
like, but there was no good workable 
seam. Thinking such a seam might 
set in towards the coalfields actually 
being worked a few miles away, the 
enterprising company drove a pas- 
sage or headway for no less a dis- 
tance than five hundred yards! Then 
they sank the shaft below, to the 
depth mentioned above, where they 
arrived at grey micaceous beds of 
sandstone, alternating with bands of 
impure limestone. The box of grey 
stones on the table is full of speci- 
mens of these beds. Now, no fact in 
geology is more certain than that 
formations of corresponding times, 
taken in any part of the world, yield 
corresponding remains of life ; that 
is to say, similar and nearly identical 
fossils. By such fossils can the geo- 
logical position of rocks be deter- 
mined. Applying this test to the 
mish-grey stones on the table 
just as the mining agents did to the 
rocks brought fromthe mine), we 
find them yielding manysmall narrow 
shells, called Lin cornea, and 
other remains, which point at once 
to such stones belonging to the up- 
per silurian rocks, far remoyed, geo- 
gically speaking, from the true coal 
measures. Hence it was ete 
useless to go any lower in the searc 
for coal, for you might as well seek 
the basement ofa cathedral by ascend- 
ing the tower! So the trial was 
ended, to the great loss of the spirited 
capitalists, who expended about 
twelve thousand pounds in the 
search. If we examine one of these 
grey old stones a little closer with a 
microscope, we shall find it contains, 
in addition to the Lingula shells, a 
number of small dark remains as of 
broken fish scales and teeth, with 
here and there a larger piece of a 
spine, ribbed lengthways. The stone 
alt ether bears a resemblance to 
the rock called the Ludlow Bone 
Bed, of which we have spoken above ; 
except that shells are more frequent, 
and the fish remains less abundant. 
But that it is an allied rock there is 


no doubt. Hence the folly of further’ 


search for coal below. e have got 
into measures anterior to the forma- 
tion of true coal: have reached as it 
were a lower storey. So the under- 
taking was reluctantly abandoned. 
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And here is one instance of the 
power of science, and the great use 
of a co-relation of geological facts. 
In older times, if such a pit had been 
sunk at all, the proprietors would 
have been just as likely to have gone 
lower, as to have paused at these 
Lingula beds. But modern dis- 
covery puts a check on utterly use- 
less mining. These plain, greenish- 
grey stones say emphatically “ No; 
go no further in your search for coal 
below us ; we date back longer.” 
Among these stones just con- 
sidered are several large portions of 
brown fibrous mineral, so to speak, 
being portions of a very large tree, 
which fad become converted into a 
sort of silicified wood, the fibres and 
bark of the plant being yet very 
strikingly shown. Some such speci- 
mens of mineralised wood retain in 
a wonderful degree some of their 
living features, with fibrous struc- 
ture and cellular tissue open to in- 
spection under the microscope. Here 
we are carried back into the tropical 
forests of the remote past, where 
enormous tree-ferns spread their am- 
ple fronds, and gigantic araucarias 
and conifers flourished amid other 
forms of a curious and profuse vege- 
tation, which was probably aug- 


mented by an excess of carbonic , 


acid in the atmosphere of the time. 
We have some minute fibrous por- 
tions of such vegetable origin, and 
very beautifully do they exhibit cer- 
tain features of the plants. But this 
silicified wood, taken from the trial pits 
just considered, joins us on to carboni- 
ferous fossils previously mentioned. 
So we pass on to other old stones. 
One summer evening, not long 
ago, we were seated on a large 
wayside stone, and hammering 
away with a will at along, oval, 
water-worn stone, which had taken 
its colour from neighbouring marly 
fields. Presently a market-woman 
passed, and eyed us wonderingly 
for some time, with her head lean- 
ing on one side. Such queer ways 
people have, to be sure! She must 
have fancied we were demented, or 
had taken compassion on the stone- 
breaker, and were throwing him in 
a stroke or two. Without a word 
she pagsed on. By-and-bye a fat 
farmer rode past on a _ broken- 
winded horse: sorry ‘for us, no 
doubt. Then two country lads 
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came up. ‘* What be un at, Jack, 
lad?” said the younger. “ How’st 
think J know P” replied the other. 
Silence, beyond the blows of the 
canny hammer. Presently one ven- 
tures to remark: “I reckon he’s 
after whetstons/” ‘* What, like 
that blue un our Ned’s got?” says 
his companion. At last the tempta- 
tion is too strong, so one asks: 
‘“ What’s got in them stewons, 
gaffer?” So we enlighten him, 
though with but a feeble ray. 
More watching, more hammering ; 
at length they proceed on their 
way, one exclaiming: ‘‘ Well, sirrah 
lad, what’s think o’ that!” 

Here before us are several fossils 
in the old stones brought in as 
spoils on that occasion. Curious 
rings abound therein, and frag- 
ments of shells. Much resembling 
stone screws imbedded in the rock 
are several of these organisms, and 
are, in fact, disjointed remains of 
Encrinites, those strange Echino- 
derms with cup-shaped body, fur- 
nished with numerous arms or 
branches, and attached to the sea 
bottom by a jointed and flexible 
stalk, which abounded in the seas 
at the time of the formation of the 
carboniferous or mountain lime- 
stone, of which these old stones are 
fragments. Now, no such limestone 
is to be found in situ nearer the 
place where these stones were 

icked up than forty or fifty miles. 
Wienen, then, came they to that 
roadside of a midland county? 
They were probably carried thither 
by the glacial drift from North 
Welsh hills, or from the high lands 
of Derbyshire, or points further 
north, at a time when greater part 
of England and Wales was sub- 
merged beneath an icy sea, and 
only the tops of our loftiest hills 
atood out as islands in an ocean of 
icebergs and floes from the north, 
round which islands the ice would 
collect, and down whose ravines the 
glacier move. Greatly must the 
earth-surface have been modified at 
this ice epoch, when these islands 
were covered periodically with gla- 
ciers at such time as a gradual up- 
heaval took place, and the hill tops 
and mountain ranges of the present 
time assumed gradually more im- 
portance, forming centres of opera- 
tion for ice power, which, with 
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glaciers and icebergs, carried far 
to sea fragments drawn from the 
heights, and deposited them on the 
fields and plains of the present str- 
face. Abundant evidence is afforded 
that such a time really existed in 
the shells found in several drift 
beds, being of boreal or northern 
character ; also in the grooves to be 
seen yet on the rocky sides of some 
narrow ravines leading down from 
the mountains, as in the passes of 
Pont Aberglaslyn and Nant Fran- 
gon in Wales; as well also in the 
moraines left by retreating glaciers. 
At such a time would our old stones 
last mentioned be probably brought 
from some limestone mountain 
somewhere in the north. 

The mention of mountain lime- 
stone points to another old stone 
hard by : a plain grey and hard bit 
of rock it is, but out of it boldl 
stands a_ sharply-defined shell, 
erecting itself as if it disdained 
being thought merely rock like the 
rest, and raising itself to challenge 
observation as an organism of the 
past. As we look upon it, we seem 
again to inhale of the freshness of 
the sea breeze, and scan the far 
level expanse, and stay our eyes 
admiringly on the rugged elevation 
of mountain, banded with fleecy 
cloudlets, leisurely moving along on 
the other side of a beautiful bay— 
at least beautiful then, when air 
and ocean, and cloud and moun- 
tain, wore a vesture of magical 
sheen and arobe of purple colouring 
—distinct from ordinary effects of 
landscape as the scenes of some dis- 
tant planet; for we enjoyed one of 
the effects of transparent freshness 
of sky, and deep colouring of earth 
and sea and cloud, which are rare 
even at that romantic spot. We 
gathered this fossil on Great Orme’s 
Head. 

Here we come across a few bold 
shells from near Northampton, 
stones comparatively younger than 
the last ; yet very old as compared 
with the centuries now winging 
their way on. Belemnites, too, are 
here, the sharp conical shape of 
which may have led the rustics to 
callthem “ thunderbolts.” Inseveral 
of these the structure is seen,in a 
tranverse section, as a series of 
concentric rings. Such belemnites 
are the remains of the interna] 
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skeleton of great cuttle-fishes, which 
swarmed the seas of the period, and 
had the remarkable faculty ef ejec- 
ting a black fluid ink, to darken the 
waters around them at will, and so 
baffle the pursuit of their enemies; 
among whom were the great 
Ichthyosaurit of the time, for in 
their fossil skeletons have been 
found the indigested remains of 
cuttle-fishes. 

Strange life, that which thronged 
the seas of the liassic period, when 
gigantic fish-lizards, of enormous 

k and ponderous jaws, preyed 
upon the countless number of shell- 
fish then abounding; possibly in- 
cluding nautilus and ammonite, so 
plentiful, which were thus in some 
measure kept in check. Verily 
there were dragons in the earth 
in those days, and marvellous 
pus bat-like creatures with huge 

eads, which must have been the 
terror of many small fry. Such 
great beasts mark the close of one 
epoch, and usher on the stage of 
earth’s life-history other and con- 
trasted forms of existence. The 
liassic seems to have been specially 
the age of great reptiles, preparing 
the way for higher forms of life. 

Taking up another old stone from 
our group, purposely considered 
without reference to the order of 
position in the structure of the 
earth, we come to a bright specimen, 
such as might tempt the fingers of a 
child. Upon a greenish-grey sur- 
tace of stone stand out a number of 
sparkling ae reflecting the 
light in bright hues of gold, and 
ey and green. The stone is 
Sanys and valuable to commerce ; 

ing, in fact, a specimen of copper 
ore. We well saeamier the a 
ing on which this stone was obtain- 
ed, and the grand light bathing 
earth in freshness of colouring, as 
we paused a moment on our sharp 
early walk, to gaze about us on the 
grey old bridge at Llanelltyd; 
around us the beauty of near foliage, 
dressed in newest vesture of the 
spring ; on one hand a glorious vista 
between the mountains receding in 
curves of teliing undulation for 
miles beyond Cymmer Abbey, rest- 
ing in ruin beside the ficet Mawd. 
dach ; on another side that marvel- 
lously fine estuary, the like of which, 
for wood, water, and mountain, can 
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searcely be surpassed ; while above 
these, touched now and then with 
cloud, rose the mighty Cader Idris; 
supreme, aspiring, huge, lifting bim- 
selfas in disdain of lesser heights. 
It was truly a delightful prospect, 
combining well-nigh all the elements 
of beauty in scenery. So reached it 
our admiration, that a strong desire 
lingers with us still again to rest 
on that old bridge of Llanelltyd. 
But on we soon had to advance, 
along a road enchaining our eyes at 
every step, to the side of a lofty 
hill, part way up which we ascended 
until we came to the copper mines, 
among the heaps of which we found 
this pretty stone among others. How 
this copper stone reminds us of the 
bright light, bracing atmosphere, 
fine scenery and sense of freedom, 
enjoyed during that memorable 
morning’s walk, ere we got back to 
the “ Golden Lion,” at Dolgelly, and 
did justice to the ample breakfust 
provided ! 

Iron, that most useful of metals, 
has played an important part in the 
structure of the globe from the 
earliest times ; very few formations 
existing without some traces of its 
oe in one or other forms. 

ere, from our group of old stones, 
comes to hand a weighty piece of 
iron ore, from Cader idris, that 
store-house of many minerals. If 
we subject it to a strong lens, we 
shall find the iron existing as minute 
crystals imbedded in the general 
mass of the rock. When this stone 
was received, during a visit in that 
neighbourhood, a gentleman was 
endeavouring to open out workings 
on the north side of the mountain 
in such a way as to make it a pro- 
fitable undertaking, if such it might 
turn out as regards per centage of 
iron and carriage; the latter being 
an important item in such a place as 
North Wales. The explorations 
were being then carried on along 
galleries driven on the face of an 
ugly precipice, where clouds had a 
fondness for lingering in rather an 
unpleasant way, when only a foot 
or so intervened between yourself 
and dissolution. We have just tried 
this old stone, and find it contains 
iron enough considerably to deflect 
the magnet. 

What have we here so carefully 
enclosed ? A few grey pebbles only ; 
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ou would not find them, or care to 
ook at them under your feet, to 
judge by externals. They seem a 
rough-used lot, had stress of weather, 
been in the thick of the fight. One 
sunny afternoon, a few travellers 
found themselves on the shore of a 
remote lake, up in the heart of a 
great barren mountain; a lake 
spread out in blue beauty beneath 
brown and frowning rocks. Wind- 
ripples brought the pure water 
breaking in waves upon a pebbly 
shore, where silence reigns, save 
soughing of the wind, and cry of 
sheep or solitary bird. That moun- 
tain was the great Arenig, and 
among those pebbles lay those now 
before us. They have a message, 
these water-worn stones, could we 
interpret all their meaning. This 
is porous, as it we inflated, and 
light as pumice, whichit greatly 
resembles. This is evidently round- 
ed quartz. This has the appear- 
ance of slate. All show signs of 
conflict with wind and water. We 
should like to know how long these 
pebbles had chafed on the shore of 
that Llyn Arenig, and what the 
condition of this mountain and 
earth in general when they first 
took their place as pebbles. We 
were about to say fell ; and so they 
appear to us, as though, at some 
vastly remote era, ejected from the 
mountain. We should like to know 
the real depth of that lonely lake, 
and the nature of all the minerals 
sunk beneath its surface. Long 
slopes of detritus passed into the 
water on the opposite to where we 
stood—the work of untold centuries. 
Perfectly pure the water seemed, 

athered as in a goblet directly 

om the clouds. e should like 
to know how long that lake la 
filled with ice, and over-piled wit 
glaciers, during the great ice age; 
and what great beasts have drunk 
of its waters in the far-gone time, 
when considerably deeper than 
now. We should like to know the 
exact varieties of the human race 
that have there gazed on the won- 
drous scene, down to the coming 
of us three travellers. So, water- 
worn pebbles of Llyn Arenig, we 
dismiss you for a while. 
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We come now to one simple 
stone, of a pure white, and of an 
oval form. There is an attractive 
purity about this rounded crystal 
from the sea-beach, which leads us 
to stoop over such wherever found. 
Smooth, and white, and clean, it is 
emblematical of all that is good. 
For centuries ere we saw the light 
may this stone have been tossed and 
chafed among its fellows on the 
margin of the “rude imperious 
surge.” Whence came it? From 
some primitive rocks, most likel 
far from its place when found. 
This white pebble hath a mute an- 
tiquity. In its present form, even, 
may it have seen the progress of all 
human dynasties, if its white ro- 
tundity were not so ages on ages 
long before. Yet it may have been 
rounded and worn of water in 
comparatively recent times. How- 
ever, here it is in its pure smooth- 
ness, separated from its brethren 
of the sea; the symbol of con- 

uest, too, for we know to whom, in 
the best of books, is promised a 
*‘ white stone.” So, rest you there, 
old stone of beautiful purity. 

With this white pebble we close 
our gossip about this group of 
ancient stones, taken promisucously 
as they came to hand, but em- 
bracing rock-specimens from the 
Metamorphic, Silurian, Carboni- 
ferous, and Oolitic systems; and 
from the Granitic and Trappean 
series,—stones of many ages and 
manifold diversity of condition in 
the history of the globe; stones 
separated in some cases far in time, 
yet all relatively old; some with 
faint, others with distinct tracings 
of former life, and that in some 
cases strange and unlike present 
forms. During such gossip, with 
one or two exceptions, we have 
purposely avoided technical and 
scientific descriptions, preferring to 
chat in an easy way, and possibly 
draw the interest of some to 
following us in our brief-sketches ; 
if furthermore anyone is led to the 
study of old stones, and induced to 
gather the teaching and testimony 
of the rocks, our words will not 
have been uselessly penned. 

. P., F.G.8. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Yzs, poor Bob Greville was dead! 
He had been carried down the oak- 
walk with much pomp and cere- 
mony to his last home in Fairoaks 
Church, there to lie under his grand 
monumental slab, with its gilt let- 
ters, recording his many virtues, 
and the grief of his sorrowing 
widow. 

Eva and he had parted company 
for many a long day. He had died 
quite unconscious of the mesh of 
intrigue she had woven round him ; 
his hand lay in hers at the last, and 
his eyes rested with loving confi- 
dence on her false face; and who 

say if, in the better land to 
which he went, a merciful Provi- 
dence may not still spare him the 
pang of knowing his wife’s unwor- 
thiness? Who shall say? 

Mrs. Greville was now free and in- 
dependent. No fear of the Streatham 
Grevilles,—they got nothing but 
some strictly entailed portions of the 

roperty, which could not be kept 

m them ; the rest, with Fai 
and the house in Grosvenor Street, 
were all devised to Eva, for her use 
and benefit, and only chargeable 
with a small legacy for Renée Car- 
— and a proper provision for 


She had succeeded more fully 
than even she had calculated on, 
and the anonymous letters, in place 
of injuring, had done her ser- 
vice ; but in the midst of all her 
triumph, an uneasy fear pursued 
her. She was constantly tormented 
with a feeling—it could hardly be 

ed remorse—that her sin against 
Renée would find her out. 

** If I only succeed in this,” she 
thought, “how good I will be,— 
how kind and how grateful ! She 
and Fred will never want for any- 
thing; and, after all, she would 
never have been happy with Ralph.” 
And so she made a compromise with 
her conscience. 

a = ye that one time 

e took to uenting the village 
church, and, much to the phe 
ment of the neighbourhood, she came 


outin a new character of Lady Boun- 
tiful, heading subscriptions largely. 
She even took to visiting the cot- 
tages, greatly to the discomfort of 
the inhabitants, to whom her fune- 
real skirts, heavy with jet and 
bugles, her extraordinary apologies 
for widow’s caps, and her long fair 
curls, were matters of unceasing 
astonishment. But, by degrees, she 
grew tired of these good deeds, and 
time grew heavy on the hands of 
the disconsolate widow. The lo 
had been removed that hung roun 
her neck; but society demanded 
that some time should be spent in 
seclusion. She was too wary not to 
obey ; but mentally she chafed that 
there should be any delay in grasp- 
ing the happiness that had been lay- 
ing up at interest for her for so 
long. But time goes by for the 
most miserable as well as for the 
happy; and although to our friend 
Eva it seemed to move on leaden 
wings, still 7¢ went. Spring came 
at last. The bunches of immortelles 
that Mrs. Greville had placed osten- 
tatiously on her husband’s grand 
monumental slab were the admiration 
of all the visitors to the church ; but 
Mrs. Greville herselfhad flown tomore 
congenial scenes. Her health had 
iven way under the solitude of her 
ife ; the doctors had ordered change 
of air, and so she had come to Paris, 
—dear, delightful Paris! the best 
tonic for low spirits,—and there she 
had fallen in with Windham. It 
does not do to look too closely into 
a lady’s tactics; but as Luigi and 
Louise kept up a constant corre- 
spondence, it is probable it was not 
uite so much a surprise to Mrs, 
ville as she would have had 
Colonel Windham believe. 

The first meeting between them 
had been somewhat awkward, for 
Ralph could not but remember his 
letter to her; but, with her con- 
summate tact, Mrs. Greville put it 
aside. 

‘Let us be friends,” she said, 
‘and forget all else. There is no 
use in giving the gossips more food 
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for their tongues, by letting them 
have a quarrel between us to talk 
over.” 

And so it came to pass that Wind- 
ham fell very much into his old 
ways. After having gone through 
all she had, it was not very likely 
that Eva would allow herself to be 
daunted by the listless indifference 
with which Ralph met all her ad- 
vances: the listlessness she as- 
scribed to his recent illness; the 
indifference she chose to fancy as- 
sumed. When one wishes a thing 
very earnestly, one is apt to view 
all that bears upon it through a 
rose-coloured lens ; and Mrs. Greville 
had for so long built up a castle, 
with Ralph and herself as its in- 
habitants, that she could not bear it 
to crumble away. 

‘‘Anything but that—anything 
but that!” she thought, and re- 
doubled her efforts to please, well 
content if Ralph repaid her exertions 
with a languid smile. She had lost 
her power to interest him, although 
he tried hard to resume something 
of the lively manner of bygone days ; 
but there was one certain bond of 
sympathy between them,—Eva was 
the only person who knew anything 
of his short-lived engagement with 
Renée, and he felt grateful to her 
for keeping his secret so well; for 
Colonel Windham was one of those 
who cannot bear that any of the 
outer world should put foot in their 
inner sanctum, and make themselves 
free with those places marked ‘* No 
thoroughfare ;” and he was thankful 
that it was not in any man’s power 
to rake up the ashes of his “lost 
love.” 

One day he surprised Mrs. Gre- 
ville by approaching the subject of 
Renée, which, up to this time, she 
had cautiously avoided. 

‘*Ts Miss Cardillan married P” 
He said it carelessly, for he had 
schooled himself to ask the ques- 
tion without flinching; but Kva’s 
heart gave a great bound. She 
had been waiting many days for 
this question; but now that the 
moment had come for striking the 
final blow, her agitation was so genu- 
ine, that Colonel Windham could 
not but feel a certain amount of 
gratitude for what he thought was 
sympathy with his pain. His heart 
was so dead to any sensation, that 
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this proof of her continued regard 
for him rather annoyed him. “ Don’t 
mind telling me,” he said ; *‘I can 
bear it.” 

**You must think no more of 
her,” she answered, in a low voice ; 
** she never was worthy of love like 
yours.” 

“Then she is married ?” persisted 
Ralph. 

Mrs. Greville bowed her head, 
and then, going to her desk, she 
took from it a newspaper-cutting, 
in which the marriage of Julian 
Leprelle and Mdlle. Renée Car- 
dillon was set forth. 

“ Within one month of poor Ro- 
bert’s death,’’ she said. “ You know, 
there was no further necessity for 
the consent of any guardian; he 
left her a nice little fortune —” 

There was silence in the room— 
a long silence; and then, leaning 
forward and letting her eyes rest 
upon him with a world of love and 
sympathy in them, she said :— 

*© You will never know how I 
sorrowed for your sorrow—how I 
would have spared you if I could. 
You believe me! don’t you 
Ralph ?” 

is name slipped out as if in- 
advertently, and there was a tre- 
mulous cadence in her voice. 

“You are very good,” he 
answered mechanically, and the 
hand she had laid in his met no 
answering pressure. “ We will talk 
no more of me and my troubles,” 
he said, his proud nature in arms 
at even the most delicate approach 
to sympathy. “I am not such an 
egotist as to fancy they can have 
an interest for you;” and then he 
left her. 

She lay awake half the night, 
thinking she had been too abrupt, 
and that perhaps she would never 
see him again; but he came the 
next day, dropping in at the usual 
hour, and so it went on. 

“IT wonder why I care so much 
for him!” she would sometimes 
think to herself. ‘* Surely one of 
these men who pay me such court 
would be a better match for me. 
I should be a duchess if I could 
make up my mind to take that 
little Gramont ; butit is like a fate. 
I must have him and no other.—Ada 
Summers and her clique shall never 
have it to say that Ae deserted me. 
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And in these last words lay 
‘much of the feverish eagerness 
with which our Eva pursued her 
design—the passion of love and of 

ride were so strong and unchecked 
in her that they had overstepped 
all boundaries ; she had dwelt so 
long upon this one idea that it had 
become with her a positive mania. 
She watched her prey as a cat 
would a mouse, thinking each day 
that the moment was coming at 
last, and that the spells she had 
woven round him would prove 
their strength by not allowing him 
to escape. 

This intimacy—sad flirtation, or 
whatever it might be—could not 
go on without attracting the atten- 
tion of that world of which the 
two principal actors were such dis- 
tinguished members ; and for once 
the world gave its hearty approval 
to the approaching alliance, all but 
Lady Lou Dering. She had grown 
very fond of her handsome cousin 
during the days of convalescence, 
and she could not bear the idea of 
his marrying ‘‘that woman,” as 
she always called Eva. (There is 
always something peculiarly offen- 
sive in this term, when applied by 
one member of the fair sex to the 
other.) 

Lou had formed one or two little 
matrimonial schemes for Ralph, 
which she thought would be more 
suited to him than Mrs. Greville. 
Happy herself, she had the true 
feminine desire to have a finger in 
the domestic pie of her cousin’s 
felicity ; she was too discreet to 
speak to him about it, but she 
acted, she thought, with the most 
perfect diplomacy—she surrounded 
herself with a perfect fleet of pret- 
tily-mounted little frigates, all 
well armed and willing to capture 
the Windham prize, but they 
returned to port without firing a 
shot. No one could now accuse 
our hero of any attempt at stealing 
hearts for the mere amusement of 

he passing hour. Flirtation with 
that grave, melancholy man, would 
have seemed impracticable te the 
best-trained of fair besiegers, and 
even a forlorn hope of over thirty 
would have retreated from before 
his cold cynical smile. 

For all that, great interest was 
excited by the bel Anglais, as 
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he was called. Ralph was truly 
handsomer than ever; he had 
really suffered, and what he had 
gone through had left its mark 
upon his face, giving to it an 
earnestness that perhaps it had in 
a certain degree always wanted. A 
fond mother, or a sympathetic 
sister, would have mourned to see 
how deep the blow must have been 
which had crushed the very heart 
and spirit out of Windham, chang- 
ing his very nature, and strengthen- 
ing the worst point in his charac- 
ter—his cynical unbelief in all 
goodness, but unblest with any 
such tender ties. Spoilt by the 
world, and soured by his dis- 
appointment, Ralph wrapped him- 
self up in an impenetrable reserve. 
He was ashamed lest any one 
should see the inroads this unfortu- 
nate attachment had made on his 
mental as well as his bodily health ; 
he considered it unworthy of him- 
self to grieve any more for Renée; 
but although he strove hard to 
banish her from his memory, he 
could not shut out from him the 
recollection of the one face that had 
ever charmed him—the only woman 
he had ever fondly loved. 

Lady Lou’s little efforts at match- 
making were highly amusing to 
Chum; he watched them with 
unfailing interest. 

* You had just as well let Wind- 
ham alone,” he said one day ; ‘* it is 
like ‘my aunt the spider’ in the 
old song. Madame Eva will have 
him at last—mark my words !” 

* But I can’t bear it!” Lou said 
tearfully; ‘it will be too bad, if that 
nasty woman gets round him—he 
ought to have such a nice wife. 
Now, Virginie de Noaille’s would 
just suit him.” 

* Oh, it’s Virginie now, is it?” 
laughed Chum. ‘I thought that 
Frank Lennox’s tidy little filly 
was the one last entered. Eh, 
Lou ?” 

‘Now Chum, darling, I wish 
you would not talk such stable 
slang,” Lady Lou said, a little 
pettishly. She was lying on the 
sofa in a newly-acquired mane 
dignity that it her exceed- 
ingly. ‘ The truth is,” she went on, 
looking a little confused, ‘‘ that I 
did think Lily Lennox would have 
done ; but poor Ralph is so sensitive 
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that I think she rather startled 
him: she is a little too loud.” 
“Virginie de Noaille is a little 
too slow,’ was Chum’s answer. 
“Take my advice, little woman, 
and let ‘le beau Ralph’ alone; 


there is ‘no use striving against 
as, and the widow will have 
im. 


But women are very resolute in 
following their own ways, and 
Lady Lou, possessed with the idea 
that a few words from her matronly 
lips might be of infinite use, at 
the first opportunity introduced the 
subject of matrimony—a little ner- 
vously, it must be owned. 

“ You know, Ralph,” she wound 
up, after rather a rambling dis- 
course which her nervousness had 
made somewhat unintelligible, 
“Chum andI are so happy; we 
would wish all those we like to 
be the same.” 


“My dear Lou,” answered 
Ralph, with his sad smile, ‘‘ there 
is no use in worrying your kind 
littie heart about me. Don’t you 
know that your favourite, Long- 
fellow, says that all all men are 
divided into three classes,—happy 
men, lucky dogs, and miserable 
wretches? Youand Chum belong 
to the first class, and I belong to 
the third,—the old bachelors.’ 

“ Then you don’t intend to marry 
Eva Greville?” Lou asked quickly. 

** Marry Eva Greville ! what put 
such an idea into your head?” and 
Colonel Windham looked so stern 
that Lady Lou, frightened at her 
own hardihood, stammered out. 
“that the opinion of the general 
— was that it was all settled ; 

ut, indeed, Ralph,” she went on, 
“I never believed it; but 1 do wish 
you would think seriously of be- 
coming one of the ‘ happy men.’ 
You have everything to make you 
liked, and what you want is a food 
wife, not a person like ° 
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Greville, but a nice, fresh, innocent 
young girl, who would love you as 
you ought to be loved.” 

Colonel Windham’s lip curled 
scornfully, and to his face came the 
cynical look so habitual to it. 

‘* My dear cousin,” he said, with 
a mocking laugh that jarred on his 
listener, ‘‘ you are talking of what 
doesn’t exist; there are no fresh 
young girls ; there’s no such thing as 
love and innocence. I grant you 
there are a few with faces so angelic 
that they tempt on their victims to 
believe in them ; they are decoys— 
their innocence is assumed, ‘and 
they are as hollow as the rest. 
When you live as long as I have, 
you will find that allis a sham and 
a mockery, and love and innocence 
the greatest ignis fatuis.” 

** But, Ralph!” and Loo’s eyes 
opened wide in their horror, ‘* you 
don’t think that Chum’s love for me - 
is a sham ?” 

* [don’t know,” answered Colonel 
Windham wearily, “‘I hope not; 
but this much I do know, that we 
all waste the best days of our lives 
looking for what is but the vaguest 
shadow. Wait a few years, and to 
you yourself, my dear Lou, who 
now think that. love is all things, 
will come the ‘awakening. A few 
years more, and you will become 
like your mother,—hard upon the 
follies of young people. A little 
more, and you'll come out— 


“ ‘With your little hoard of maxims, 
Preaching down a daughter’s heart.’ 


So it is, nothing 
thing satisfies.” 
Lady Loo repeated this conver- 
sation to Chum, who pronounced 
the whole thing to be very fishy. 
* He is getting into the right 
frame of mind for the widow,” he 
said. “ You may shut up, Lou. 
She is playing her cards well.” 


repays—no- 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Cuum Derrine was right. Mrs. 
Greville was playing her cards well. 
She knew the man she had to deal 
with; she had gauged the height 
and the depth of his mind, and no 
miner could have proceeded with 
more caution. She made no claim 


o 


upon Ralph from what had passed 
between them, but she made herself 
so necessary to him that she filled 
up a void in his existence. y 
Her success in Parisian a 
was something quite wonderf 
She had been known to a few of her 
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sent circle of friends as the Hon. 
va Kerr, but they tacitly agreed 
to drop a discreet veil over any 
little shortcomings that might re- 
cur to their memories, and received 
her in her rehabilitated position of 
a widow, with a handsome fortune 
and no incumbrances, @ bras 
ouverts. 

‘When she began to emerge from 
her retirement she became quite 
the fashion—her box at the opera 
or theatre was crowded nightly by 
décorés of all kinds, the first men in 
Paris not thinking it beneath them 
to exchange bon mots with “la char- 
mante Madame Gréville.” Even the 
first personage in the empire, al- 
ways quick in picking out a hand- 
some woman, had noticed our Eva, 
who at this stage of her career 
could well afford to triumph in the 
recollection that her rival had been 
thoroughly beaten by a woman 
“twice her age;” but there was 
one thing still wanting to her, 
without which all else was incom- 
plete. As she had said herself, she 
could have had her pick and choice 
of the tight-waisted gentlemen, 
military and civilian, who paid their 
court daily in her salon. 

Truth to confess, little De Gra- 
mont loved her with an honest 
affection, for which the propriété of 
Fairoaks was in nowise account- 
able; but that did not avail him 
much. From the beginning she 
made no disguise that Windham 
was first favourite. She would 
turn away from a prince, pur sang 
though he might be, if she saw 
Ralph’s dark face looming in the 
distance, and break off a téte-d-téte 
with the Ministre de ]’Intérieur, if 
there were a chance of Windham’s 
addressing her a word. Anyone 
might have been touched by her 
silent devotion to him; but Ralph 
was not, I think, even aware of it. 
All her little silent proofs of love 
fell on him unheeded. He was en- 
cased in his own sad recollections, 
and it never occurred to him that 
gossip might be busy about him 
and the lady. She, he knew; was 
fully aware of his sentiments, and 
they had not changed in her favour 
since he had written to her that 
letter, so unfortunate for himself. 
When, therefore, Lady Lou made 
him aware that the public voice had 
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coupled his name with that of Mrs. 
Greville, his first idea was that 
flight would be his best plan, and 
the only one, to put an end to such 
reports. His mind was soon made 
up; he was tired of Paris, and he 
had a wish to goto the Kast. He 
made his arrangements quickly, 
reserving the leave-taking with 
Mrs. Greville to the last. He had 
a morbid dread of his own weak- 
ness, and so he thought it would be 
better to acquaint her with his de- 
parture by letter. Accordingly, the 
evening before he left, he sat down 
to write his farewell. But Mrs. 
Greville was not minded to part 
from him so easily. 

Luigi had gone on some message, 
and Colonel Windham, sitting at 
his writing-table, with his back to 
the door, heard a movement in his 
little ante-chamber. 

** Luigi,” he said, without look- 
ing round, “‘you are back soon. I 
want you to take this letter to the 
Champs Elysées; it will give you 
an opportunity of saying ‘ Good- 
bye’ to Louise.” 

There was no answer, but a stifled 
sob; and, turning round, Ralph 
found himself, to his amazement, 
face to face with Eva. 

With a quick movement she 
seized his hand. ‘*Oh, Ralph!” 
she said, “it is not true what I 
hear? Yoware not going to desert 
me? Tell me you are not going 
away!” 

**T was just writing to tell you 
that my plans are definitely settled, 
and that to-morrow I set out for 
the East. It will be many years 
before we meet again, Eva.’ 

It was the force of old habit 
made him call her by her name, but 
it sent a thrill of joy through the 
miserable woman’s heart. False in 
all else, she was true in her love for 
him. 

‘And your friends,” she said : 
* will you leave them all—your 
prospects in life—will you give 
them all up? This very morning 
I had letters from home. You used 
to be ambitious of being in the 
House. There is a vacancy in our 
county. The Greville interest is 
great: your return would be cer- 
tain.” 

She spoke eagerly, but there was 
no respouse from Ralph. 
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“Tt is good of you to interest 
yourself so much in me,” he an- 
swered, coldly; “ but my ambition 
is quite gone; if I have any left, it 
is to be forgotten.” 

“And all this,” burst out Mrs. 
Greville, excitedly, “ for the sake of 
a girl utterly unworthy of you, who 
from the very first deceived you—a 
girl who at this moment is as utterly 

orgetful of all the passionate love 

ou expended on her as if it never had 
on who prefers one word of love, 
one caress from her husband, Julian 
Laprelle.” 

“Stop!” interrupted Windham, 
hurriedly ; “for God’s sake, don’t 
name her.” 

‘Forgive me, Ralph,” Mrs. Gre- 
ville said, in a tremulous voice; 
“let us not part in anger; say one 
kind word to me before you go—one 
word that I may live on the recol- 
lection of it for the short time that 
will be left to me.” 

Bowing down her head on her 
hands, the tears came slowly trick- 
ling through her fingers—tears that 
were genuine, for she began to feel 
hopeless was her chance of success. 
She was one of those women who do 
not spoil their appearance by tears, 
and when she raised her head at last, 
and looked at Ralph, he could not 
but own that she looked marvel- 
lously handsome ; her voice, too, when 
she spoke, was broken and uncertain, 
but full of music still. 

“ Ralph,” she said, “during the 
yore that Ihave known you, have 

ever done anything that was in 
any way unbecoming. The world 
has been hard upon me, but I make 
_ my judge, and to you I appeal 

m my calumniators. As you wrote 
to me yourself, there was nothing in 
our friendship that either of us could 
look back upon with shame or re- 
morse.” 

“My dear Mrs, Greville, why do 
you distress yourself and me with 
such painful recollections? Has any- 
body been doing or saying anythin 
they shouldn’t; only tell me, an 
T’ll find the means to——” 

“Ah!” interrupted Mr. Greville 
tearfully, ‘the world takes its opinion 
of me from you.” 

“That would be indeed hard,” an- 
swered Colonel Windham, coldly ; 
“what can I, a recluse—a hermit, I 
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may say—have to do with one so 
brilliant and admired as you are ? 

“ As if this admiration were any- 
thing to) me,” Eva said, excitedly. 
“I try to find in it some forgetfulness 
from the pain ever knawing at my 
heart. Ah, Ralph, you never did 
know me; you think me vain, 
worldly, heartless; you little know 
what I would be in the hands of one 
I loved as I can love, for my nature 
is a passionate and a loving one. I 
could give up everything for him 
—follow him to a solitude—live 
only for him. I know well how 
despised we women are for making 
the confession I now am making, but 
from the first time I ever saw you I 
loved you. Don’t answer me,” she 
went on, as Windham was about to 
speak. “I know what you would 
say, but don’t tell it to me. You 
have no love to give me, but you had 
once. You did love me till she came; 
and oh, Ralph, I loved you so long, 
so dearly.” 

Her voice died away almost to a 
murmur, and she sank on her knees 
beside him, hiding her face, as if in 
very shame. 

I don’t believe that there is a man 
in the world who can hear from the 
lips of a handsome woman, like Eva 
Greville, such an avowal of attach- 
ment without feeling flattered and 
affected. Windham’s voice was low 
and tremulous as he hung over the 
recumbent fair one, but his atten- 
tions were cold and uncaressing. 

‘© My dear Eva,” he said, ‘‘ don’t 
mistake me, or think I am ungrate- 
ful. Iam touched—deeply touched 
by your preference for one so un- 
worthy as 1 am; but—my heart is 
dead. My capacity for love is ex- 
hausted. I have loved—I know it 
now—but once in my life, and 
that love is over—past away; but 
it has unfitted me for even feel- 
ing the counterfeit that often passes 
current for the realthing. It would 
be a disrespect, a dishonour to offer 
you, so loving and passionate\in 
your nature, a dead, cold liking, 
which is all that now remains in me 
forany woman. As for the world, 
and the stories it may tell, you can 
afford to despise them.” 

‘And do you for one moment 
think,” said Eva, with flashing eyes 
and heightened colour, “ that I will 
live and endure the insult of being 
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despised P What would life be to me 
if you leave me? I have told you 

—offered you all that a woman 
can, and you reject me. Well, then, 
the world shall never have it to say 
that the man I loved left me—left 
me to the malice of my enemies 
when he could have protected me— 
left me with my good name gone— 
my self-respect gone—my happiness 
gone for ever! You do not love me, 
that is enough; life has no further 
charm for me.” 

And, to Windham’s utter horror 
and amazement, she quickly took a 
small bottle from her pocket and 
raised it to her lips. The label was 
very conspicuous, and marked ‘‘ poi- 
son.” It was her Zast card, and it is 
difficult to say would she have played 
it in real good faith ; but that can 
only be known to herself, for Ralph 
hastily snatched it from her grasp, 
and emptied the contents into the 
fireplace. 

here was a long pause, while 
Mrs. Greville—her excitement died 
out—sat cowering in a corner, and 
then Colonel Windham spoke coldly 
and calmly. 


“Tf,” he said, “it isas you say,'and 
that the world has made free with 
your good name on my account, 
what protection my name can give 
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you I am bound to offer. Mind, I 
do not deceive you, Eva! I have, 
as I said before, no love to offer ; 
but if I have done you harm, as you 
say I have, I will make what repa- 
ration I can, by asking you to be my 
wife.” 

Eva made a movement as though 
she would have thrown herself into 
his arms, but Windham drew back. 
Taking her hand in his, he said, 

** Ours is no ordinary engagement, 
Eva, and you will remember the 
terms of it. It has begun with the 
shadow of a great crime, from which, 
thank God, you have been preserved ; 
but now you are tired, and want 
some rest. I will come to you early 
to-morrow.” 

** And you will not go to theEast?” 
she said, timidly—she could hardly 
believe that what she had so much 
wished was actually hers, and she 
longed for more certainty. 

** My place is from this time by 
your side,” he answered, and cour- 
teously offered her his arm, to lead 
her to her carriage. She had no 
choice but to obey ; but as she drove 
home she set her lips, and murmured 
to herself,— 

**So far the victory is mine—I 
will soon make him love me!’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Mrs. GREVILLE had now attained 
the summit of her wishes; all she 
had schemed for and plotted for 
‘was hers ; she was Stemahens. Her 
rival utterly crushed, and Colonel 
Windham her affianced husband, she 
could hardly herself believe in the 
perfect success of her own artifices ; 
and yet she was not quite satisfied. 
Mordecai still sat at her gate; she 
could not breathe quite freely until 
the knot was firmly tied. lonel 
Windham showed no anxiety to 
complete the sacrifice he had 80 
generously made. In truth, he 
made no pretence of being an ar- 
dent lover, but he fulfilled ‘his part 
of their engagement to the letter of 
their bargain, appearing every day 
for a certain time in the company of 
his fiancée, and paying her a grave 
attention, which but ill-satisfied the 
void in Eva’s undisciplined heart. 
Once irritated beyond all endurance 


by his coldness to her, she broke out 
into tears and reproaches; but she 
soon found she was beating against 
an iron wall. Ralph, without making 
an attempt at excuse or consolation, 
quietly left the room and the house ; 
and it was with infinite pain and 
much humiliation to herself that she 
could entice him back again. 

“My dear Eva,” he said, on their 
reconciliation, “consider well the 
step you are going to take—think 
how you, who all your life have been 
accustomed to devoted attentions, 
will,in your marriage with me, miss 
all this. Remember, I have never 
made the slightest pretence to love 
or tenderness ; I tell you honestly I 
have it not, to give to youor any 
other woman. I speak to you openly 
now, before it is too late—you can 
retract still; but recollect that you 
can make no claim on me for an 
affection I have never pretended to 
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feel. I shall never be a tender hus- 
band, and often I shall be an exacting 
one; for I will know how to make 
my wife respect my name and my 
wishes.” 

He waited for her answer, hoping, 
poor feliow, that this explicit de- 
claration of his feelings might rouse 
her pride ; and so it might have done, 
only that in the last words she 
thought she detected a lurking jea- 
lousy. 

“He is thinking of all my ad- 
mirers,” she said to herself, “and 
that I will flirt,as I did in poor 
Robert’s time.” 

“T feel,” she went on aloud, ina 
low, uncertain tone, “that I ought 
to give you your freedom as you say 
you do not love me. For me, I 
would rather be the most unhappy 
of women with you than the most 
blessed with another ; to see you, to 
be near you, is all that I ask ; but do 
not think of me—TI release you, and 
there still remains for me death.” 

Ralph was affected; who could 
not but be flattered at such devoted, 
humble love ? 

**No, Eva,” he said ; and for the 
first time he took her hand in a 
tender clasp; “I am not so up- 
grateful; you have borne with me 
most patiently. If youcan be happ 
with such an ungenial creature as 
have grown, let us try our fate to- 
gether.” 

To say the truth of Eva, she never 
showed to such advantage as she 
did at this juncture. Her whole 
soul was so engrossed by her love 
that she was all gentleness and hu- 
mility to everyone; even Lady Lou 
Dering was obliged to own that she 
bore her triumph meekly. The news 
of her cousin’s engagement had come 
upon Lou like a thunder-clap. She 
remembered what Colonel Windham 
had so lately said to her, and she 
‘was convinced that there was some- 
thing behind the scenes. She spent 
a whole day in tears over the poor 
fellow’s fate. 

‘It’s no use talking, Chum,” she 
said. “I know he does not care for 
her, and it is through some mistaken 
feeling of generosity that he is 

ing her.” 

She never spoke to Ralph on the 
subject, and he was grateful to her 
for her silence. One little incident 
that happened confirmed her in her 
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suspicions, and made her feel more 
compassionate than ever. 

Mrs. Greville, who never was easy 
unless she could parade her hand- 
some lover before the eyes of the 
world, was indefatigable in organ- 
ising little parties here and there. 
One day the usual circle were saun- 
tering through the gallery of the 
Luxembourg, looking at the exhibi- 
tion of modern artists. Everyone 
had broken up into little groups, and 
gay discussions and disputes were 
carrying on in different parts of the 
room, Lady Lou noticed that Ralph 
was no longer in attendance upon 
his ‘ctendiel | bride, who had for the 
moment forgotten him in a gay, 
sparkling conversation with one of 
her broken-hearted adorers. Dro 
ping behind, she glided gently back 
to the room in which she fancied she 
had left her cousin. She found him 
standing, lost in thought, before a 
picture; she looked from it to him, 
and saw that his face was strangely 
agitated —it was the mere study 
of a girl’s head. Renée Cardillan 
slightly altered. There was a more 
thoughtful expression in the eyes 
than there had been, and the mouth 
wore a patient, suffering look, that 
took from the chiJdishness that was 
one of Renée’s marked peculiarities. 
This was not the face of a child, all 
innocence and gracefulness, but a 
thinking, suffering woman. 

“Dear me!” said Lady Lou, 
quickly, “that reminds me of some 
one. How like it is to that little 
Miss Cardillan who was at Fairoaks. 
I must call Chum to look at it; he 
had rather a penchant for her.” 

She was turning away to fulfil 
her intention, when Colonel Wind- 
ham caught her dress. One look at 
his face showed her how it was with 
him, and with a woman’s tact she 
quietly left him to his silent con- 
templation, and kept the rest of the 

ty from intruding on him. There 
is a reward for all good actions, and 
Lou reaped hers: that night, for the 
first time since it had happened, 
Ralph opened his heart, and told his 
cousin his story. She was immensely 
affected by it, and a misgiving came 
over her that there had been foul 
play somewhere; but she was not 
equal to unravelling such an intrigue 
as our Eva's, and the proofs of 
Renée’s falseness seemed very clear. 
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She could only pity and condemn ; 
but at the first word of condemnation 
Ralph stopped her. 

“T have never blamed her,” he 
said, “and I never shall. She has 
spoilt my happiness in this world— 
taken from me all faith and trust in 
ote. for if ever an angel’s soul 
ooked out of human eyes, it has in 
Renée’s, and yet she was false! but 
it was my own fault. She was so 
young, and I frightened her—fright- 
ened her with my vehement passions, 
and my sneers, and my sternness. 


ge her back to him, and so lost 
er.” 

“And this marriage,” returned 
Lou, a little timidly, “do you think 
that it will be for your happiness ? 
—a loveless marriage is such a 
terrible thing.” 







THE wedding-day was fixed—the 
marriage was to be in Paris, and as 
both parties were so well known, it 
eel no little sensation ; everyone 
was on tiptoe to be present at the 
ceremony; but Colonel Windham 
was firm that there should be no 
parade of him as a victim led to the 
altar, and Eva, although she would 
have liked it, was fain to agree. 

I don’t suppose that any man ap- 
proaches the term of his bachelor 
existence without some misgivings, 
some hankerings after that page of 
his life that is about to close upon 
him for ever. Truth to say, one 
cannot help wondering how two 

ple ever come to start on the long 
journey of married life together, it 
is such an uncertain voyage, and so 
many of those that we have seen 
going on board the matrimonial ship, 
resh and gay, founder and go down 
before reaching port. This too ofter 
where Love sits at the helm and 
guides the boat; but when the two 
passengers are like our friends, Eva 
poe Ralph, what chance - —— 
or @ prosperous vo’ 
felt this , but of late ion had a 


over him an apathy from which no- 
thing seemed to rouse him—all and 
everything was indifferent to him ; 
he had grown to look so ill that Mrs. 
Greville often thought with a shud- 
der that a cruel fate might still step 
in and take the cup from her lips ; 
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“A hell upon earth, some people 
say,” said Windham, with a short 
laugh. “Well, Eva goes into it 
with her eyes open, and I daresay 
we will get on as well as a t 
many Others. 1 don’t hope for a 
long life, Lou—that would be some- 
thing too terrible; and perhaps on 
the other side of the grave my dar- 
ling will come to me, and will tell 
me why it was she left me.” 

At this beautiful sentiment Lad 
Lou dissolved into tears. Ralp 
had always been a hero of hers, 
connected in her mind with Lancelot 
and the idylls of the king. Fora 
worldly young woman brought up 
in the ranks of fashionable life, she 
was singular in having kept alive a 
heart which an education of this 
kind generally succeeds in killing. 


but he complained of nothing, and 
so she looked forward to change of 
climate to work wonders. They were 
to go to Italy, and then to the East, 
for Mrs. Greville liked travelling, 
and Ralph shrank with aversion 
from sitting down in his own home 
with her; he had looked for some- 
thing so different, 

The time drew nearer, and one 
night, when only a few days inter- 
vened, Mrs. Greville sat in her opera 
box to see a new piece. She sat 
modestly shrouded from the vulgar 
gaze behind the curtain. She was 
looking her very best ; for the first 
time she had laid aside the conven- 
tional mourning she had worn for 
poor Robert. Her half-high dress 
of white satin became her admirably, 
the rich lace trimming giving it 
an almost regal look. Her eyes were 
bright, so was her colouring, but not 
too much so, blanc de perle was judi- 
ciously blended with other appli- 
ances of the toilette; her golden 
hair twined in and out with ivy 
leaves and diamond stars was a chef 
@ euvre of Louise’s skill; while on her 
round, white throat sparkled and 
scintillated, giving out a hundred 
ights, a beautiful diamond ornament. 
She was altogether the picture of 
luxuriant beauty, of triumphant 
happiness, and as such pre-emi- 
nently eee in the eyes of her 
future husband, Her laugh jarred 
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upon his ears, and the coquettish 
looks she gave him met no response. 
By-and-bye the box began to fill; 
dark little Frenchmen, with crush 
hats under their arms and irreproach- 
able toilettes, came crowding in. 
The usual clatter began, “ Mais, 
Madame, que vous etes belle ;” “ ra- 
vissante;” “ quelle charmante toilette!” 
and all those pretty nothings that 
really are nothing on the lips of a 
Frenchman. Glances of great dis- 

ust were levelled at the sad, sullen 

uardsman, who was so soon to be 
the fortunate possessor of such love- 
liness and such a perfect toilette; 
but Windham was quite unconscious 
alike of their disdain and their envy. 
Sitting far back in the box, he 
seemed absorbed in the music: he 
was actually lost in reverie. Patti’s 
sweet notes and delicate witcheries 
fell unheeded on his eyes and ears. 
His mind had wandered back to that 
time at Fairoaks, and Renée’s soft, 
childish face rose before him, as in a 
dream; it seemed to him as if the 
soft brown eyes looked at him with 
the old pleading, loving look in them ; 
the low voice murmured in his ear, 
“Forgive me, Ralph, forgive me.” 
He looked up with a start, and saw 
the empty fools bowing before his 
future wife, their senseless chatter 
filling the space round him—it was 
only a dream, and he was back in 
the dull reality. 

Eva bent forward and spoke to 
him, but he hardly answered her. 
She bit her rosy lips, while her heart 
swelled with mortification at this 
open neglect of her; but she knew 
well she could not venture on the 
usual rights of one in her position, 
and that the “dark mood” of her 
soi-disant lover should pass away 
without either questionings or chi- 
dings from her. She was too much 
a woman of the world to pretend to 
= noticing it, but nevertheless, 
she felt it most keenly. 

“T can’t think what has come over 
the man,” Colonel Kinglake said, a 
few hours later, at a little supper at 
the Palais Royal. “I remember 
Windham such a handsome, jolly 
fellow ; now, he seems all pins and 
needles; one can’t venture on a joke, 
and the hint of a congratulation on 
his happy prospects sets him off. I 
believe he is hard up, and marries 
the widow for tin.” 
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“That’s not the case!” said an- 
other; “he has lots of it himself. 
His man of business is my governor's 
man, and I heard him say he’s all 
right and on the square.” 

“Well, I don’t know; he is the 
most hang-dog looking fellow I have 
seen this age ; but of course all the 
women rave of him.” [It was little 
Schartz, of the Legation, that was 
speaking now.| “ There was Mdlle 
de Noailles looking dour yeux at him 
to-night, and Lily Lennox openly 
says she'll wear mourning the day 
he is married.” 

“ T say, Ferrers,” struck in another, 
“aren’t you to be best man? I say, 
you'll have the deuce of a business to 
pull him through. Keep him up to 
the mark with constant ret 
— soda—that’s the only thing to 

oa? 

“T knew a fellow once,” remarked 
a very gloomy-looking individual, 
“ who had just the look of Windham. 
He had been paying attention to a 
very rum sort of girl—the whole 
family were broke—and he was 
hooked by the mother, an infernal 
old trapper, and although he tried 
every known dodge to get free, by 
Jove, they weuldn’t let him off. He 
hated the whole thing; he sat up 
the night before the wedding playiag 
cards and drinking, and when his 
servant came in the morning, he was 
nowhere to be seen: he had bolted 
to America. Windham has just the 
look of him.” 

“Are you talking of Colonel 
Windham, of the Grenadiers?” 
inquired a gentleman, who sat at 
the end of the table. He was a 
new-comer, and had been brought 
as the guest of the gloomy man. 
He spoke very slowly, rubbing his 
beard the while with his napkin; 
ani there was no glimmer of light 
in the dark, heavy features. To ask 
the question, he had broken off 
a conversation of apparently great 
interest with his i: a youn 
officer, who, to his surprise, foun 
he had been led on to tell this 
stranger all about himself and his 
most private affairs. Having sifted 
him thoroughly, Dyke—for of 
course it was our friend in his 
sacerdotal character—next proceed- 
ed to make himself au fait with the 
gossip about Ralph and his mar- 
riage. 
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He listened attentively, while a 
great deal was said by the different 
members of the party. His hand 
caressed his long beard perpetually, 
and his eyes turned from one to 
the other as each one gave his 
opinion. He took it all in, saying 
nothing. 

Presently the conversation drifted 
away to other subjects, but Dyke 

mdered on what he had heard. 

*I will call on Lady Lou Dering 
to-morrow,” was his silent deter- 
mination. “She will know some- 
thing about it, and they will expect 
me to know the details when 1 go 
back.” 

Mrs. Greville was no favourite of 
Dyke’s, and, strange to say, this 
reverence had very strong dislikes 
and likings. Poor man, he had to 
keep the latter under pretty severe 
control. The Belgravian mammas 
who allowed their pretty young 
daughters such free and unlimited 
intercourse with this solemn conji- 
dante, would have ordered him out 
of the house had he dared to ste 
one inch beyond his appointed 7 
of introducer and bringer together 
of eligible young men. He was, 
indeed, as much sworn to celibacy 
as any priest of the Catholic faith ; 
but he could sometimes give a little 
indulgence to his dislikes, and he 
had the satisfaction of paying back 
some of the slights that seemed to 
to have glanced off him unheeded. 
He shrank from Eva’s sharp, sar- 
castic manner, and he felt that she 
read him pretty accurately, and not 
over favourably. His slow way of 
talking fretted her beyond all en- 
durance, and she would cut short 
his lengthened periods in a sharp, 
irreverent fashion he pretended not 
to see. She had not the delicacy of 
mind which would spare a man in 
his position the knowledge that she 
saw through his little game. She 
let him know that she despised him, 
and in so doing made a silent, 
smiling, but implacable enemy. 

In the meantime Mrs. Greville 
and her lover had gone home to the 
Champs Elysées, to one of tho 
little entertainments for which she 
had already neues’ a reputation. 
There were only eight guests—the 
number that, if sl the company be 
well assorted, and gifted with the 
give-and-take that makes society 
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enjoyable, is the limit for all pran- 
dial feasts. Go beyond that, and 
you break up into ¢ete-d-tetes, or, 
worse again, into solitary Selkirks, 
at the social board, consuming their 
victuals, and contributing nothing 
to the general hilarity. 

Our Eva prided herself on her 
little suppers ; she made them up 
of a couple of pretty women, a 
clever man or so, a good laugher 
and general listener, and a comic 
celebrity. All these materials put 
together made a pleasant whole, 
and usually a most successful one ; 
but to-night everything went wrong. 
The women were put out at their 
hostess’s elaborate toilette; the 
clever man wanted to shine, and 
could not do it; and the listener 
and laugher had nothing to laugh 
at, because the comic man did not 
come. There was a pall over the 
whole thing, and Mrs. Greville 
chose to ascribe it to Ralph’s ill- 
humour. 

When the company had gone 
away, and the distressed lady who 
officiated as sheep-dog had retired, 
Eva was beginning to pout, when 
Ralph suddenly came and stood 
before her. 

** Eva,” he said, ‘‘I want to ask 
you one thing, and will you answer 
me truly and taithfully ?” 

She saw that he was serious, and 
with infinite tact she at once laid 
aside the aggrieved manner in 
which she had been indulging. 

“TI will tell you anything you 
wish,” she said, “ but not to-night, 
Ralph. You are ill and suffering. 
Come to-morrow, and we will talk 
over anything you like.” 

** No,” he said ; *‘ I must ask you 
this to-night, or she will come and 
haunt me in my dreams agai 
Have you heard anything lately 
from Renée Cardillan? Is she ill? 
Does anything vex or annoy her ?” 

“Thold no communication with 
Renée Le Noir,” Mrs. Greville an- 
swered, coldly. “‘What are you 
fancying now, Ralph P” 

Colonel Windham gave a deep 
sigh. “True,” he said, “her 


health is in her husband’s keeping ; 
but still,” he added, “ I should like 
to know her well and happy. I 
could not bear to think that she 
wanted for anything, so young and 
I wonder if those 


frail as she is. 
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sisters could tell us anything about 
her? Don’t think me foolish,” he 
added. “I know it is an unusual 
thing for a man in my position to 
care so much for a woman who has 
treated him as—as—Madame Le 
Noir has-treated me.” 

Mrs. Greville was startled. She 
did not like the notion of writing 
to the sisters; that would be de- 
struction. 

“What has put this idea into 
your head?” she said, as gently as 
she could. 

‘‘Her face has been haunting 
me,” Colonel Windham said. “I 
cannot shut my eyes but I see hers 
looking at me in that way she had, 
like a child who has done wrong 
and asks for pardon. I think I was 
perhaps wrong not to haveseenher.”’ 

Mrs. Greville positively trem- 
bled ; but there was necessity for 
great command. If she had be- 
trayed herself now, all would have 
been over. 
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“My poor Ralph!” she said, 
kindly, *‘ you are feverish to-night. 
Don’t distress yourself. Nothing 
could have changed her. When 
such a young girl could fly from 
her guardian’s house to meet her 
lover, and brave everything to 
marry him, as she did, she must 
have loved him very deeply.” 

‘*True,” said Colonel Windham, 
wearily ; “she did it all herself. 
Forgive me, Eva, I am a brute to 
you; but when all this is over I 
will make it up to you.” 

* Only try and love me a little,” 
she said, her firmness giving way ; 
*T don’t ask for much, Ralph, but 
give me a little kindness—just a 
little.” 

She burst into tears as she spoke, 
and laying her head upon his shoul- 
der, burst into such passionate sob- 
bings that in pity he had to soothe 
and caress her a little. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ir was a couple of days before Dyke 
could pay his intended visit to Lady 


Lou. He came about the hour of 
afternoon tea, an English habit that 
she always religiously adhered to. 
Dyke and Lou had been particularly 
good friends ; as a matter of course 
he had been the mutual confidant 
of both Chum and herself, and had 
received into his faithful bosom, as 
into a tomb, all their hopes and 
fears. He had done a great deal 
of work, too, silently and unobtru- 
sively, in the way of keeping Lady 
Rosemary occupied, and in pro- 
curing the little tete-d-tetes for the 
pair ; so altogether, Lou had what 
she called an affection for poor 
Dyke. She made him welcome on 
this afternoon, and the shadows in 
the room began to deepen as he 
went on in his long-winded fashion, 
his monotonous voice reciting, in a 
sort of solemn chant, some story 
that might have been dismissed in 
ten words. Lou, who always said 
that dear Dyke was a good soporific, 
felt her eyelids beginning to droop, 
when suddenly he mentioned a 
rame that roused her flagging in- 
terest. 


“So,” he said, slowly sipping his 
tea, “our friend Windham has 
made up his mind at last. What 
do you think of the marriage ?— 
were you surprised? There are 
curious stories going ; I don’t fancy 
there’s any truth in them.” 

Lou, accustomed all her life to 
go into Dyke’s confessional, at 
once poured out all her grievances 
against Eva—her strong suspicions 
that she had entrapped Ralph into 
marrying her by some clever appeal 
to his generosity, and ended by 
hinting her idea that he liked some- 
body else. 

Dyke was listening gravely; his 
nett was a little on one side, and 
his hand was wandering through 
the mazes of his beard in pursuit 
of an offending hair: he nodded 


slightly. 

vi Miss Cardillan ?” he said. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” answered 
Lou. She knew she had no right 
to confess her cousin’s private 
affairs. 

“Yes,” said Dyke, “ Windham 
had a great fancy for her, and I 
don’t wonde: e was a pretty 
creature! She was stopping at 
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Fairoaks that time that you and 
Chum——” 

‘Oh, I recollect her perfectly,” 
interrupted Lou. “ Don’t you know 
that she ic——” married, she was 
gom to say, Dy ie waved his 

s ; he never c ar to have 
his say cut short. 

“There is no doubt,” he went on, 
“that Windham was in love with 
her—desperately so; he proposed 
for her, but she would not have 
him—preferred that French artist, 
who was also at Fairoaks.” 

“My goodness!” said Lou, in 
amazement, “how did you hear all 
this? did Eva tell you?” © 

“That wouldn’t be very likely! 
No,”’ said Dyke, with a little pride ; 
“it was poor Greville himself. I 
went to sit with him pretty fre- 
quently when he was dying, and I 
managed to getit all out of him— 
that is, he told me,” he went on, 
correcting himself. “I inquired 
for the young lady, for she in- 
terested me—she was so peculiarly 
situated and so young, and reall 
very beautiful. It was very odd, 
for the man had not a halfpenny— 
no family—nothing !” 

“Well,” said Lou, ‘‘love is a 
thing no fellow can understand ; J 
suppose she liked the artist. I 
must say she had very bad taste, 
and she must have been a hasty 
ome’ for why she accepted 

h is what I cannot make out. 
I often wonder was Mrs. Greville 
at the bottom of it ; but it does not 
much matter now she is married to 
the man, and poor Ralph is going 
to be married to-morrow ; so there 
is no use in talking about it.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Dyke, “ there 
is the curious part of the story. 
She is not married, nor is she going 
to be married.” 

Lady Lou gave a little scream, 
and a hot flush came into her face. 

* Not married !” she cried; ‘‘ how 
do you know? Tell me—tell at 
once !” 

** When I was at Morehampton,” 
Dyke began, “‘ about a month ago— 
it was just about the time that the 


Duchess was trying to arrange. 


Lady Agnes’s marriage with yo 
De Tabley, and I an ian The 
De Tableys are old friends of mine, 
and so the Duchess was ver 

anxious. ‘Mr. Dyke,’ she said—” 
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**Oh, my dear Mr. Dyke, don’t 
mind about the Duchess; please, 
goon. Oh, if she is only not mar- 
ried !” 

Dyke looked at her with some 
astonishment; he was accustomed 
to queer scenes ; nv one ever dreamt 
of pies a restraint on themselves 
before him; but still he didn’t un- 
derstand the meaning of all this 
excitement. 

**T don’t follow it exactly,” he 
said, a little stiffly. ‘You forget 
the marriage makes very little dif- 
ference. The young lady refused 
Windham——” 

** Oh, it makes every difference,” 
said Lou, impatiently ; “ don’t you 
see, this odious Mrs. Greville said 
she was married.” 

** Ah——-!” said Dyke; and he 
sat up and went on quicker and 
more energetically. (It is pleasant 
to put a spoke in your enemy's 
wheel.) 

“Well, I met this Le Noir at 
Morehampton; he was finishing a 
picture, and had his own studio 
and all that, and I used to go 4nd 
talk to him. He was a reticent 
fellow enough, and I never could 
get much out of him; but one day 
I was looking over his sketches, 
and I saw a beautiful little head of 
this girl, Miss Cardillan, and then 
Greville’s story came back on me. 
I felt my way, speaking admiringly 
of her; and atlast I ventured on a 
little more familiarity, and I said : 
*I don’t know if the happy event 
has taken place or not; it it has, 
and Miss Cardillan is already Ma- 
dame Le Noir, I must congratulate 
you on your choice, for a more 
lovely girl I never saw.’” He 
looked at me, and he went on paint- 
ing. 

** You are either very ignorant 
or very impertinent,’ he said. 

** Very rude of him, wasn’t it? 
but I know these kind of geniuses 
are always touchy,so I didn’t mind.” 

** «Excuse me,’ I said, ‘I meant 
no offence. I really do admire the 
lady immensely, and I admire the 
character and constancy she has 
shown. Poor Bob Greville, a great 
friend of mine, told me how she 
refused a really first-rate parti for 
your sake, and a nice fellow into 
the bargain. I think you have 
every reason to be proud. ” 


XUM 
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“His eyes lit up with a strange 
light in them.” 

“* What was the name of the 
man she refused? he said; ‘tell 
me, for the love of Heaven, that 
you hope one day to see!’ 

“*T am really not at liberty to 
mention,’ I began.” 

“Was it Windham?’ he said 
eagerly. 

** He was so piteous in his en- 
treaties that I was obliged to say 
it was so, and then he cried 
out—” 

“«Thank God for that! Sir, 
you will think me, no doubt, a 
jealous husband, or lover ; but it is 
no such thing. Miss Cardillan is 
not my wife, nor will she ever be 
the wife of any man. As soon as 
she gets a little stronger she is to 
enter the order of the sisters at St. 
Etienne, as one of their number, 
that is, if she lives; but ever since 
she came to your cursed climate 
she has drooped and faded away. 
I fancied it was an attachment to 
that worthless man you have named 
that’was preying upon her young 
life; but thanks to you, I am re- 
lieved of that suspicion ; and now, 
sir, I will beg of you never to revert 
to this topic again.’” 

“TI need not tell you,” Dyke 
went on, “that I did not; I saw 
pretty well what was the matter 
with the poor fellow ; but I confess 
it seemed to me altogether an enig- 
matical story.” 

‘© Not a bit of it!” said Lady Lou, 
excitedly ; ** I see it all clearly ; but, 
thank goodness, we will defeat all this 
miserable intrigue yet.” She was 
going to the door as she spoke, but 
came quickly back. ‘‘ Dear, darling 
Mr. Dyke !” she said; ‘* you won’t 
desert us ; you'll stand by your story 
—you'll help us to punish and cir- 
cumvent this wretched Eva?” 

‘Oh, you think,” said Dyke, 
slowly and deliberately, “ that she 
is at the bottom of it.” 

**T do!” said Lou, trembling with 
excitement; there’s not a moment 
to be lost. Come with me to Ralph 
Windham, and let him know the 
truth.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Dyke, after a 
moment’s deliberation, “ if you'll 
promise me that my name never ap- 
pears in the business, I will give any 
assistance in my power ;” and in a 
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few ae the two con 
were driving rapidly to 
lodgings. ‘ 


irators 
ph’s 


It was Sunday, and there was a 
great stir in the little town of St. 
Etienne. It was a féte day, and the 
saint going to be done honour to was 
a favourite patroness of the sailors, 
who made up such a large portion 
of the population. The whole place 
had — a gala look. Banners 
waved from the windows, and scarlet 
cloth hung over the balconies; the 
children who were to walk in the 
procession, with their white veils 
over their heads and garlands of 
flowers in their hands, were muster- 
ing at the corner of the street, and 
people were already standing at the 
shop-doors, for at twelve o'clock pre- 
cisely the procession was to pass up 
the hilly little street. A gentleman, 
evidently a stranger, stopping to ask 
the cause of all this excitement, was 
told all about the saint and the pro- 
cession, and that it wasa very grand 
one, for that the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, Monsigneur Dufour, himself, 
was on a Visit at the convent on the 
Hill, and was to officiate. He had 
come down to profess two sisters, 
and to receive some novices. 

Poor Ralph, for it was he, gave a 
convulsive start, ‘‘Do you know 
their names P” he said quickly. 

Of a certainty they did; every- 
one knew everything that happened 
in that little place. ‘‘There was 
Madame Constance and Madame 
Hermana—they were to be pro- 
fessed, and such saints as they 
were——” 

‘¢ But the novices ?’’ interrupted 
Windham, with a gasp—a great fear 
was over him that she might be 
among them. 

‘There were four of them, La 
Scour Felice, la Sceur Clémence, la 
Scour Thomasine, la Sceur—mais 
Dieu!” said the woman, turning to 
her neighbour, ‘“‘ which is the 
fourth P” 

“There is the Soeur Clémence,” 
said this one, the woman addressed 
— again, and checking them 
0 on hes fingers, while Ralph 
groaned audibly. ‘La Scour Tho- 
masine, la Sceur Felice, la—tiens i 
n'y a que trois,” and she looked as if 
she were going to count over again. 

Windham broke away from them, 
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and hurried on to the convent; up 
the hilly steep he clambered—his 
eyes fixed, his whole soul centred on 
the large white building that stood 
out on the top of the hill and which 
had been pointed out to him as the 
Convent of the Good Sisters of St. 
Etienne. 

Now that the moment was coming 
near that he should again see Renée, 
his agitation was becoming uncon- 
trollable. Now he should hear from 
her own lips why it was she had 
caused him so much suffering. He 
had lost no time in acting upon the 
news communicated by Dyke and 
Lady Lou. He had left Paris that 
very night, giving no clue as to where 
he had gone, leaving a line for Mrs. 
Greville to say that he was obliged 
to leave town for a day or two. His 
wedding-day was not a week off, but 
he cared nothing for that—‘‘ That 
hideous dream was over for ever. 
Eva has told me one lie,” he thought, 
* and she may have told me twenty. 
She can expect nothing at my hands. 
Fool that I was not to have looked 
into the whole thing months ago !” 
The wound which his pride had 
suffered so much was healed; she 
had not desertod him for another, 
and he felt now that, as a criminal 
pleads for his life, so he would plead 
to Renée that she would give him 
back her love. 

If only he were not too late! He 
remembered how she had always 
struck him to have a holy Madanna 
look, and how her beauty was of 
that spiritual cast that belongs not 
to earth, and how the bent of her 
mind lay to over-zeal in religious 
matters. He recalled, too, with a 
groan, her submission to her early 
friends and teachers, and how likely 
it would be, deserted by him, she 
should have turned to her only con- 
solation. 

“It was all the influence of those 
horrible sisters,” he said to himself ; 
**they must have worked upon her 
young mind, filling her head with 
scruples, and persuading her that 
earthly love was a sin—that was 
the whole thing! She fled away 
from what she thought was wrong 
—my simple darling !—I might have 
known she would never have been so 
false as to give her love to another 
—oh, if only I am not too late I’ 

There came back on him the day 
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when he had laughed with Renée 
about the “flyaway caps,” and howto 
her face had come a look of inspira- 
tion as she spoke of the beauty and 
the holiness of their lives—poor 
Ralph, he was so full of love and ro- 
mance—he felt that he could do like 
the true knight in Schiller’s beautiful 
little ballad,—build himself a hut 
near his love, watch her each day 
go to matins and complin, and when 
she died, be found a corpse on her 
tomb. 

It is a common saying that “the 
days of romance and chivalry are 
gone by,” but I do not think that 
any of us quite believe it. Colonel 
Windham, in these prosaic days, 
could not actually have done like 

or Foggenburg, but he was not 
ess a man because he had no chain 
armour nor visor on, to hide his 
handsome, melancholy face. 

Well, here he is at last at the 
convent-gate. Clang !—clang !— 
went the great big bell, and out 
came the neat, trim little portress. 

There was evidently a great com- 
motion going on in these quiet 
halls. There was a most appetising 
smell of baked meats, only, of 
course, our lover never perceived 
it. Itis not every day Monsigneur 
comes, and even the simple nuns 
were a little flurried. 

Ralph propounded his request : 
Could he see Mdile. Cardillan ? 

** Impossible !” 

‘© Well, then, Madame la Supé- 
rieure.” 

“ Impossible ! The procession was 
forming. Gouldn’t be thought of.” 

** Would she tell him the names 
of the novices ?” 

The little portress stared at him. 
Was he mad ? “ No; that was quite 
against therule.” And she tried to 
shut the door in his face. But 
Ralph pleaded so hard, that at last 
she said he might come back again 
in three hours, and perhaps Ma- 
dame Mére might see him. 

Oh, those miserable three hours 
while Colonel Windham wandered 
about the hills, coming back at in- 
tervals to look at the inhospitable 
white house, whose portals were 
shut against him! Going down 
again into the town, he heard the 
tinkling of bells, and saw the pro- 
cession defiling through the narrow 
streets of the little sea-port town. 
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The procession of young girls, with 
their baskets of flowers, was pretty, 
contrasting with the weather-beaten, 
half-theatrical look of the sailors, 
who, hat in hand, came first, in 
honour of their patroness. 


“Not bonne mére, 
Protége nos péres, 
Qui sur la mer 
En danger sont.” 


So ran the simple little cantique 
they sang, the sweet voices of the 
children taking each alternate verse, 
the other being played by the band, 
the bassoon blown by its performer 
with a hearty good will. Altogether 
there was a charming air of inno- 
cence and piety pervading the little 
solemnity; and Ralph raised his hat 
and bent his knee reverently with 
the rest of the spectators, as Mon- 
signeur, supported by our old 
friend the Curé, came last. I will 
not be even certain that a little 
prayer on his own account did not 
go up to the Great Maker of all. 
One thing is quite sure, that that 
evening a munificent offering was 
found in the box in the church set 
specially apart for the widows and 
orphans of the Mat’lots who had 
perished, in spite of their patron 
saint, and that popular opinion 
ascribed it to the lenkines stran- 


ger. 

Three o’clock saw Colonel Wind- 
ham in the salon of the convent, in 
a fever of expectancy. Madame 
Mére made herself waited for, and 
Ralph walked about the well- 
polished floor, and looked at the 
pictures of St. Cecilia at her organ, 
and St. John in the desert, without 
knowing what they were. He also 
inspected closely the rules for 
visitors, that, neatly transcribed in 
the text peculiarly cultivated in 
French convents, hung in a carved 
leather frame over the chimney- 

iece ; but the letters danced be- 
ore his eyes. He might have paid 
this specimen of caligraphy more 
attention had he known that both 
it and the leather frame were per- 
formances of Renée’s ; but of course 
he was ignorant of this. Still, no 
one came, and Ralph went to the 
window, and looked out at the gar- 
den walks, so neatly kept, where 
the autumn wind was driving about 
a few irregular leaves that had 
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taken the liberty of falling, and 
pictured to himself his bright-eyed 
Renée pacing those dull walks in 
her sombre dress, telling her beads, 
until he felt almost mad. Then he 
turned back into the quiet room, 
which had that peaceful look that 
always strikes one in monastic in- 
stitutions, and to his ear there came 
the solemn sound of the convent- 
bell chiming the half-hour. In such 
a place all human passion seemed 
singularly at variance with the holy 
surroundings, but poor Ralph was 
not in a state of mind to appreciate 
them. There was coming to him a 
certainty that Renée was lost to 
him, and by degrees he worked 
himself into a fury of anger—a 
fever of anxiety. 

** They will persuade her, of course, 
to remain with them ; they will in- 
fluence her to shut herself up in this 
living tomb; they are persuading 
her now not to see me; they will sa- 
crifice her—my angel, my darling !— 
to their mistaken views. But I will 

rotest against it. I will go to the 
ishop, to the Pope, if necessary ! 
I will——” 

The door opened, and a black- 
robed, kindly-looking woman, came 
in. Ralph started forward, and 
entered brusquely upon his sub- 


ject. 


*©T must see Mademoiselle Car- 
dillan,” he said. ‘*It is of the 
greatest importance that I should 
speak a few words to her. She 
must not be influenced to take a 
step that she will repent all her life. 
I will speak to your Bishop, ma- 
dame. I am sure that he is a just 
man, and that he will see that it is 
not fit that so young a girl as Miss 
Cardillan should not have every fair 
play.” 

‘¢ Sir,” said the superioress, in a 
tone of rebuke, “I know not who 
or what you are, nor by what right 
you interfere in this matter; but 
you must be sin ly ignorant of 
the rules of our Church, if you ima- 
gine that anyone would be permitted 
to take our vows under coercion or 
influence of any kind. So far as 
Renée is concerned, she is our own 
child. She has grown up under 
our care, and she has a, 

**Oh !” interrupted Windham, in 
an agony, ‘‘then I am too late! 
But, madame, vows that are not 
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your last vows can be dispensed,—is 
it not so P” 

Madame Mére looked at him, and 
into her face there came a sort of 
wistful pity. So far removed from 
all worldly suffering, she could still 
Seegnerenste the agony she saw in 
another. 

‘* You are under some great mis- 
take,” she said, gently. ‘ Renée 
does not belong to us, although she 
wished it herself ; nay, does wish it 
still. Monsigneur Dufour, our m7 
father, had a long conversation wit 
her, and thinks she has no vocation, 
poor child. She was bitterly disap- 
pointed.” 

The revulsion in Ralph’s mind 
was so great that, for a few minutes, 
he could not speak. He raised the 
veil of the Superioress to his lips, 
and kissed it reverently. 

“Madame,” he said, humbly, 
‘* will you forgive me? ButI have 
suffered so much !” And then, ina 
few words, he told her his story. 

The good nun’s eyes were dimmed 
by tears when he finished. We 
have all our memories, and per- 
chance there rose to her mind a 
time, now long past away, when 
love such as this had been hers. 
At all events, Colonel Windham did 
a very judicious thing in making 
her his confidant. 

“ Renée told me nothing of this,” 
she said; “‘ but, poor child, I fan- 
cied there was something preying 
on her mind. Her coming beck to 
us so suddenly was curious. ‘Ma 
Mére,’ she said, ‘the world is as 
you told me—hollow and deceitful. 
Take me back, and I will never 
leave your care again.’ I began to 
think that, perhaps, her late guar- 
dian’s wife had not been good to 
her ; for when I wrote to her lately 
to tell her of Renée’s illness, she 
wrote back to say that her husband’s 
death absolved her from all charge 
of her, and to beg that she should 
be no further troubled about her. 
She must be a hard woman.” 

“She is a cruel one!” answered 
Windham, emphatically. “ But you 
said Renée was ill.” 

** She has been fading away _ 
dually since she came from Eng- 
land; but she has complained of 
nothing till quite lately. You would 
like to see her?” she added. ‘‘I 
will send for her; but I fear that 
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you will see a great change in her. 
The few minutes that elapsed seemed 
ages—centuries—to poor Windham; 
but at last a door opened gently, 
and the soft, a a voice Ralph 
had never forgotten sounded in his 
ear. 

“Ma Mére,” she said, “‘ did you 
want me?” Then, not seeing the 
good nun, who had charitably with- 
drawn into the embrasure of the 
window, she came a few steps for- 
ward, and caught sight of Wind- 
ham. She gave a low, frightened 
ery, and putting both her hands be- 
fore her face, sank down on a chair. 
Ralph was at her side in a mo- 
ment. 

“ Renée,” he said, “‘ will you for- 
give me? Look at me, and say you 
pardon me.” 

Renée looked up, and he saw 

again the dear face he loved so well, 
but so changed! The brightness 
had faded out of it—the childish 
innocence was gone for ever. It 
was the face of the woman in the 
picture—pale, careworn, but lovely, 
with a look of holy thought, as if 
suffering had only touched to 
purify. 
Ralph was deeply moved. He 
felt as if he looked upon an angel, 
and that he must fall at her feet 
and worship her. 

**My own darling! you have 
been ill—suffering !” and he tried 
to take her hand in his; but she 
drew away from him. 

“Why did you come, Colonel 
Windham ?” she said, in a voice 
she vainly tried to make steady. 
“My forgiveness is fully yours. 
May you be happy! It is my 
prayer each day for you and for 
her,” she added, in an inarticulate 
whisper. She tried to rise up, and 

o away; but Ralph caught her 
ress. 

** Listen to me—you must hear 
me!” he went on, in great agitation. 
**There has been some strange mis- 
take in all this. Ihave come all 
this way to hear one word from 
your — Why did you leave me? 

hy did you reject me? What 
had I done? I am, so help me 
God! innocent of everything but 
loving you. As I was the first da 

ou accepted me, I am to-day. 
oved you from the first moment I 
saw you. [ love you still, and will 
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continue to love you to my dying 
day.” 

Renée trembled violently, and 
down her pale cheeks the tears 
came slowly down. 

“You wrote me that cruel 
letter,” she said ; then, with sudden 
excitement: ‘‘ Why did you make 
me love you, if you cared so much 
for her? I have prayed hard to 
forgive you—to forget you; and 
now why do you come and trouble 
me in my peaceful home, where I 
was trying to be content ?” 

A light was breaking in upon 
Ralph. 

“You say I wrote you a letter,” 
he said; ‘* 1 did—several letters, in 
which I poured out all the love of 
my fond, foolish heart to you—and 
you never answered them. It is I 
who have a right to say, Renée, 
why did you make me love you— 
you, who accepted my love, and 
then cast me off without a word— 
fled from your guardian’s house, lest 
you should be forced to marry me! 
Don’t deny it—he told me himself, 
and I read it in your writing.” 

Renée looked at him with a 
puzzled look, and then drew from 
her dress a small bag, where had 
lain concealed the letter. It was 
very much torn and ragged now, 
and a river of tears must have been 
shed over it, it was so blotched and 
discoloured. Even now Renée’s 
sobs came thick and fast as she 
held it out to him. 

**Tt was so very, very cruel!” 
she murmured, “when I had 
learned to love you so well!” 

For which little speech the pre- 
sence of the Mother Superioress 
alone prevented Colonel Windham 
from clasping her to his heart, aud 
kissing away the tears from her sad, 
wistful face. One glance at the 
letter showed him the trick that 
had been resorted to to destroy his 
happiness, and all the demon within 
him was roused as he thought how 
nearly the artifice had succeeded. 
He poured out a torrent of words, 
telling how he had been imposed 
on, how he had suffered, and bow, 
through it all, he had never for one 
moment been shaken in his deep, 
true love for her. He told her 
everything, not sparing himself, and 
only hinting at the means by which 
Eva had inveigled him into a pro- 
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posal. When he came to this part 
of his story, Renée’s colour deep- 
ened, and an angry light came into 
her eyes; but it died out again, and 
with her old childish, confiding 
manner, she slipped her hand into 
Windham’s. He held it in a warm 
clasp. 

* Renée,” he said, “you know 
all now. Absence and time have 
only strengthened the chain that 
your innocence and goodness, far 
more than your beauty, had wound 
round me. Here again, in your 
own old home, and in the presence 
of your best friend, I implore of you 
to accept my love,—to forget all 
you have suffered through my 
means, and to be the angel of my 
home, the comfort of my life. In 
many things Iam a changed man, 
and more worthy now to possess 
such a treasure.” 

“Hush!” said Renée; and the 
old shy look of happiness came 
back to her face. ‘“ You must not 
say such things. It is I who am 
unworthy ; but if I can be a com- 
fort ” She did not finish the 
sentence; but Colonel Windham 
was quite satisfied. 

It was rather a singular wooing, 
carried on under the eyes of the 
good sister; but kind Madame Le 
Noir stepped in and carried off 
Renée to her house, where Ralph 
had more opportunities of seeing 
her, and indulging in lover-like de- 
monstrations. But he had only two 
days to stay—days that passed like 
so many hours to the two who had 
entered on their fool’s paradise. 
Colonel Windham should go back 
to Paris,—he had a good deal to 
do there, as the reader may ima- 
gine. 

There is a pretty old legend told 
somewhere, which ends by the hero 
marrying both the heroines. Ralph 
was somewhat in his position. Poor 
little Renée showed a great disin- 
clination to Jet her newly-regained 
lover come within range of the fair 
Eva’s machinations. Little wonder 
in that, when already she had done 
her so much injury. 

“LT hope it is not very wrong of 
me,” she said; “but I do owp J 
am afraid of her—she is such a 
wicked woman ; and—I know it is 
very dreadful—but I am jealous of 
her, Ralph!” 
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“My own love!” and Windham 
caressed her fondly, ‘‘you don't 
doubt me, do you? I must see her 
once more, and after that I will 
never look upon her face again. For 
every tear she has made my darling 


Mrs. GREVILLE was not the least 
uneasy at Ralph’s absence from 
town. She fancied he had gone 
with Chum Dering to a shooting- 
box of little De Gramont’s, an ex- 
pedition she had heard them plan- 
ning some nights previously; and 
the absence of the two last made 
this idea probable. At all events, 
it did not trouble her. ‘* Those the 
gods mean to ruin they blind;” and 
certain it is that at this time Eva 
enjoyed the most thorough security 
from all alarms. 

It had now come to only the day 
but one before the wedding. Mrs. 
Greville’s hands were full—the mar- 
riage of a widow at all times differs 
very essentially from that of a young 
girl entering on her first venture. 
The bloom seems quite off the whole 
thing; there is no need for kind 
fathers or tender mothers to see to 
everything—having interviews with 
dilatory dressmakers, and fighting 
impracticable attorneys. And Eva 
was in a very peculiar position, but 
she did all herself. Her love for 
Ralph did not interfere with her 
driving a very hard bargain as to 
settlements, although, indeed, that 
was made easy by Colonel Wind- 
ham’s generosity. He was lavish in 
his arrangements. ‘‘ She shall have 
my money if she have nothing else, 
poor Eva!” He felt really sorry 
that he could make no better re- 
turn for her affection—unconscious 
as he was of the deep injury she had 
done him. From something of the 
same motive, he had agreed to her 
wishes about the wedding. She had 
managed to have her own way, and 
already the number of the guests 
had swelled to over seventy of the 
most distinguished people in Paris, 
both English and French. The 
English Ambassador and his wife 
had promised to come, out of old 
friendahip to Windham—Mrs, Gre- 
ville was not much to their taste— 
and there were to be no end of no- 








CHAPTER XXXII. 


shed, she shall pay a heavy reckon- 
ing!” 

Renée clung to him tenderly. 

** Ralph,” she whispered, ‘‘ don’t 
be too hard on her. It was through 
love of you she sinned.” 


tables of every description. The 
resents, too, had been most magni- 
ficent and numerous, testifying to 
the popularity of the bride. Every- 
thing, in fact, had prospered, and 
Eva was very happy. If only Lady 
Sumner could have been there to 
see her triumph, but next best she 
should hear of it, and while the 
death-blow was given to her well- 
laid structure, Mrs. Greville was 
long at her writing-table, composing 
the little paragraph which was to 
carry to all the breakfast-tables of 
England the news that the Hon. 
Mrs. Greville had become the Hon. 
Mrs. Windham, future Countess of 
Ailesfort. 

This done to her satisfaction, 
she next proceeded to execute a 
task that she had been some time 
intending. Drawing near to the 
fire, she unlocked her despatch-box, 
and sorted her papers carefully, an 
auto de fé being made of these that 
were in any way compromising or 
dangerous. First amongst these was 
a packet marked R., and tied with 
red cord—these were all the letters 
belonging to Renée, and written by 
Ralph to her from Florence. Why 
Mrs. Greville had kept them it 
would be hard to say ; but now she 
dropped them one by one into the 
fire. Last came poor Renée’s love 
letter, and the nun’s communication 
about her*fading health. As these 
two burned before her, the old evil 
smile came to Eva's face; it was 
pleasant to think how well she had 
managed. By the time they came 
back to England the girl would be 
a nun, or more probably she would 
be dead, and, from what the nun had 
said, that would be the most likely. 
It had gone a little against Eva to 
write the letter of which Madame 
Mére had made mention, but she had 
felt herself obliged to take every pre- 
caution, and if one of the stupid 
woman’s letters fell into Colonel 
Windham’s hands—no ; it was best 
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to break off all communication. 
She was so lost in thought ;that 
she did not hear the sound of 
wheels driving under the worte 
cochére, and she was only roused by 
a loud ringing at the door of her 
appartement. 

**Can that be Ralph, I wonder ?” 
she thought; and with a hurried 
glance at herself in the looking- 
glass, and a sharp snap to the 

espatch-box, she ran into the 
ante-chamber, encountered 
Ralph. 

ith a glad ery of joy, she would 
have thrown herself into his arms ; 
but he pushed her from him, and 
strode on into the sitting-room, fol- 
lowed by-Eva. One look at his 
face showed her that something 
had happened, and that in some 
way he had come to know the 
truth. 

False and guilty as she had been, 
in that moment she was deserving 
of pity. She saw that the edifice 
she had toiled, plotted, and risked 
so much to build up, was crumbling 
away, and she crouched down on 
her sofa, sinking away from the 
cold scorn in Ralph’s eyes. He 
stood looking at her in her abase- 
ment for a few moments, and then 
he said, speaking more sorrowfully 
than angrily : 

“Why did you lie to me, and 
tell me that Renée was married? 
You must have known it to be 
false |” 

Mrs. Greville looked up, and the 
blood, that had receded from her 
face, leaving it a ghastly sight, with 
its mottled spots of false colouring, 
came back again. After all, he 
might not know all. 

** I don’t know what you are say- 
ing. Why do you look at me like 
that, Ralph? I believed she was— 
I believe it still.” 

“It’s a black lie!’ thundered 
Ralph. Then, remembering Renée’s 
words, he commanded himself. 

‘* There is no use in steeping your 
soul in more sin. Renée is not mar- 
ried; she never was going to be 
married. My darling! I knew she 
never could have been false to me” 
—and his voice took such a strange 
softness as maddened Mrs. Greville 
to hear. 

‘* Your darling, indeed !” she said 
with a scoffing laugh. ‘I wonder 


and 
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at you, Ralph Windham, that at 
your age you can be content to play 
second fiddle to a man like Le Ne 


or. 


I suppose he has got tired of his 
pretty model, and flings her back to 


you, 
The hot blood rushed to Wind- 
ham’s face. 


**T will show you mercy no 
longer,” he said; ‘* false and deceit~ 
ful as you are, all is over between us ; 
you may invent what lie you choose 
to account for the breaking off our 
engagement. I will spare you as 
much as I can to the world; but 
take care you say nothing to injure 
my innocent Renée,—if you do, I 
will be silent no longer.” 

She tried still to deny. 


**T have not the least idea what 
you mean—-why do you go on like 
this ?” 

Windham’s lip curled with ineffa- 
ble scorn. 

**T should like to know,” he said, 
“by what right you interfered with 
my correspondence,” and taking from 
his pocket the letter Renée had 
given him, he laid it before her. 
** This letter was written to you,” he 
said : ** where is the one I wrote to 
MissCardillan?—where are the many 
ones I wrote her from Florence?—all 
and every one of which you laid 
hands on.” 

Eva saw it was hopeless ; the game 
had slipped out of her hands, She 
rose up, and her eyes fell with 
withering scorn upon Windham. 

**Look into the ashes of that 
grate,” she said, “for your love- 
letters, if you like, you poor, con- 
temptible, weak fool, whose great, 
manly intellect could have been so 
thoroughly hoodwinked by a woman! 
You will spare me to the world, will 
you? What proof have you that I 
had anything to do with your foolish 
correspondence? If, in the excite- 
ment of your noble amusement of 
getting rid of the old love before you 
began with the new, you put the 
letters into wrong envelopes—what 
then?—am laccountable for yoursilly 
mistake? Gosir—leave me! return 
to the girl who has bewitchedyou. I 
release you from your engagement 
to me; and may the curse of-the 
heart you have outraged and broken 
light upon her and upon you!” 

There was something Spartan- 
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like about the woman, after all, 
that called for some admiration. 
She waited until Ralph’s receding 
footsteps had died away, and then, 
falling back on the sofa, gave way 
to a passion of tears, in which mor- 
tification, disappointed love, and 
rage were all blended. The sorrows 
of the guilty do not merit much 
pity, and Eva had certainly deserved 
a severe punishment; but it was a 
little hard that the chastisement 
should have come from the hand of 
the man who had excited the only 
one genuine feeling of that false, 
worldly heart. 

It is needless to say that the 
breaking off a marriage so near a 
conclusion caused a great deal of 
gossip and excitement in the fash- 
ionable world; but nothing lasts 
longer than the conventional nine 
days, and Dyke and Lady Lou kept 
their own counsel; so the talking 
about it gradually died away ; and 
Mrs. Greville, when she recovered 
her health and spirits sufficiently, 
went to Italy, and nothing was 
heard of her for some time. 

Colonel Windham was lost sight 
of also, until he suddenly reappeared 
on the surface of society with such 
a beautiful wife, that all the world 
was anxious to know where he had 

icked up such a charming flower. 

‘es; my hero and heroine are 
married at last! It was quite a gala 
in the little town of St. Etienne; 
there everyone was so fond of Renée, 
and there, indeed, Ralph had also 
won golden opinions. I don’t think 
that he would have been quite such 
a favourite had it been generally 
known that he had been the success- 
ful rival of their gifted townsman, 
Julian Le Noir. Gifted, indeed ! 
He has been chosen to go on an 
expedition to India, to paint some 
frescoes for the house of the Go- 
vernor-General, and every one was 
very proud of him. They will be 
still prouder of him when, some 
years later, he comes back with 
money and honours to his native 
town; but of course nobody knows 
anything about that: it is only an 
author’s privilege to see what wil/ 
happen. Using this privilege still 
more, [ see another little scene, 
which I will present to my readers 


before dropping the curtain for 
ever. 
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It is the height of the season; the 
time is about one o’clock, and Rotten 
Row is crowded—the white parasols 
and the airy fabrics all giittered and 
shimmered in the sunlight. A motley 
crowd, a strange mixture it was— 
vice jostling with austerest propriety 
—youth and innocence seated side- 
by-side with world-worn depravity. 
Just opposite the Albert Gate, a 
little knot of intimate friends had 
got chairs together, and were dis- 
cussing the latest news. The centre 
figure is an old acquaintance of ours, 
Lady Sumner ; she is looking very 
well, but aged a little, and seems in 
excellent spirits. My lord, they say, 
is beginning to appreciate the little 
woman at last ; there is no harm in 
her; her worst sins are on the sur- 
face. Deermouth, sucking his cane, 
and his glass stuck in his eye, is 
lounging near her. 

** Tt is a fact, upon my honour !” 
he says; ‘“‘ I met her last night at 
Covent Garden, and such a wreck as 
she is, quite an old woman.” 

‘There was something very odd 
about her to break off with Ralph 
Windham,” Lady Sumner said. ‘*I 
am sure I am glad he escaped her; his 
wife is the dearest little thing e 

**Lou Dering knows the whole 
story,” struck in Deermouth ; ** but 
she won't tell, and here’s Dyke, he 
could give us a hint, if he chose ; I 
*y, Dyke, have a chair !” 

ir. Dyke, looking as sleek and as 
solemn as ever, stops as required. 
He has grown a little stouter and 
fatter, and is, perhaps, a shade more 
prosy. Interrogated as to the sub- 
ject of conversation, he shakes his 
head, and caresses his beard; he 
conveys that he could reveal a great 
deal, if he would. 

** By-the-bye,” he says, ‘I met 
Mrs. Greville just now—I mean la 
Marquise d Asuntas. What an awful- 
looking man the Marquis looks. 
He'll keep her to her trumps—no 
little tricks, my friend Eva, now! 
Ha! here she comes !” 

There is a little movement among 
the circle, and a pony carriage drives 





"Good heavens! can that worn, 
wretched-looking woman be Eva? 
Her cheeks are sunk in, and the 
rouge stands out like a sign-post of 
sharp cheek bones. That horrid, dissi- 
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pated-looking man is her husband— 
a notorious gambler ; he is spending 

oor Bob Greville’s money, and Eva 
is too weak and too afraid of him to 
resist. 

Just as they pass, they come face 
to face with a party of riders. The 
lady in front, who indeed attracts 
all eyes, from her fair young beauty, 
is Renée. Happiness and goodness 


is in her face, and although she is 
the belle of the season, she is so un- 
spoilt and unaffected, that all the 
women like her. Lou Dering is with 
Chum and Ralph. 
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As they pass Mrs. Greville, she 
sinks back to avoid their recogni- 
tion; but le Marquis has spotted 
Renée, and bursts into admiration of 
her beauty. 

‘*Faugh!” he says to his wife, 
**T wish you would rub the paint 
off your face! You make me sick.” 

«Mrs. Greville felt sick at heart ; 
she left London the next day, and 
that was the last meeting between 
Renée and the woman twice her 
age. 

CONCLUSION, 





THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF MONACHISM IN 
IRELAND. 


Monacuism, a faithful transcript 
from an Egyptian original, was 
early cultivated in this isle. When 
Athanasius retreated from the fury 
of the Arians, in 347, he carried 
with him to Rome the praises and 
institutions of the Egyptian monks, 
and exhausted his zeal and elo- 
uence in proclaiming the celestial 
elicity of the ascetic life. With its 
ogee on the continent, I am but 
ittle concerned: it might be ex- 
cted that countries evangelised 
y Greek missioners, would eagerly 
embrace a discipline so earnestly 
recommended by a Greek father. 
Accordingly in Gaul we find it made 
so rapid a progress, that in the year 
of Christ 400, two thousand monks 
from the vicinity of Tours attended 
the funeral of Saint Martin. Egypt 
poured out her swarms to preach 
@ new doctrine to the Christian 
world: they particularly settled in 
the small isle of Lerins, on the 
southern coast of Gaul, and from 
thence propagated their institutes 
over western Europe. There were 
monasteries among the Britons, 
wherein human learning was well 
understood. At Glastonbury the 
Egyptian plan was followed. The 
Bangorian monks adopted the rule 
of St. Basil, as did the seminaries 
of Dubricius, Congel, and Columba. 
The abbé Mac-Geoghegan thinks 
our rules were Oriental. “Ily a 
apparence que les moines d’Irlande 


s’étoient choisi des regles particu- 
lieres quils avoient apportées du 
Levant des regles de 8, Pachome 
ou de 8. Basile, ou peut-étre celles 
de ces fameux solitaires du mont 
Carmel ou de la Thebaide, ce qui 
nest pas sans quelque vraisem- 
blance.” In the last century it had 
been asserted, that all our ancient 
English monks were of the order of 
St. Equitius. Sir Robert Cotton, 
Sir Henry Spelman, William OCam- 
den, and John Selden were appealed 
to, who drew up a certificate, 
wherein they declared, that previous 
to the coming of Augustine, in 597, 
the Egyptian rule was only in use. 

As we and the Britons received 
our faith from the Kast, so we did 
Monachism. The latter must have 
taken deep root in this isle in the 
5th, for it flourished greatly in the 
6th century in the persons and 
monasteries of Columba, Congel, 
and Carthag. In Cumineus’s and 
Adamnan’s lives of the first, we in 
vain look for his monastic rule, the 
names and situations of his numer- 
ous foundations, the peculiarities 
which distinguished his from other 
orders, and many other interesting 
particulars which would enable us 
to ascertain the state of monkery 
at this time. Instead of these, we 
are presented in Adamnan’s three 
books, with nothing but the com- 
mon legendary and _irreligious 
absurdities. In the first are Co- 
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lumba’s prophecies, in the second 
his miracles, and in the third his 
angelical apparitions. If ever he 
wrote a life of our Coenobiarch, it has 
been worked up by some of the 
infamous forgers of such things in 
the twelfth century, an era fruitful 
of such impostures. The present 
has many internal proofs of being 
supposititious. He never mentions 
the sentiments of Columba or his 
Culdees on the points disputed be- 
tween them and Rome, as Bede 
does, nor his dying command to 
his disciples to continue Quart- 
adecimans. It is an heap of credu- 
lity and superstition. 

The oriental monks were divided 
into three classes, the Ccenobites, 
Anachorets, and Sarabaites. The 
first constituted a community, 
attended study and spiritual exer- 
cises, laboured for their support, 
and were ruled by a_ president 
named Abbat. Imitating the pattern 
of the Jewish discipline, by which 
all synagogues had schools, and in 
which our Redeemer disputed at 
twelve years of age, so our Abbeys 
or Monasteries were places of 
devotion and letters. Their heads, 
as among the Jews, were styled 
Abbats. Thus in Samuel it is ask- 
ed, Who is their Abba or Father ? 
This the Targum of Jonathan inter- 
~~ by, Who is their Doctor or 

eacher ? Hence most of our ancient 
Prelates are called Abbats and 
Doctors. After a monk had proved 
his sincerity, obedience, and 
prudence, he was permitted to be 
an Anachoret, to abstract himself 
from his society to a separate cell 
and remote solitude. Furseus, says 
Bede, had a brother named Ultan, 
who after a long monastical proba- 
tion arrived at an anachoretical 
life. These hermits retreated to 
desert islands, wild and bleak moun- 
tains, and, as at Glendaloch, hollow- 
ed living rocks for cells. The fame 
of their austerities and miracles 
attracted numbers, villages were 
formed ic improbable and unlikely 
places, and buildings and civility 
were promoted. The Sarabaites 
were, as to exterior, monks, but 
confined to no rules, nor attached 
to any community. They are 
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noticed in our Canons.' If St. 
Patrick lived at the time it is pre- 
tended, and if he founded monas- 
teries as is asserted, would not the 
* monks of the order of St. Patrick ” 
have been mentioned by some 
ancient writer, and would not his 
rule have been universal through- 
out the isle? The inferior orders 
of Columba, Congel, and Cartha 

would never have swallowed up pe 
annibilated every remembrance of 
that given by our great apostle had 
it ever existed. 

Very little is recorded of Carthag. 
It is said he was abbat of Ratheny 
in Westmeath, where he governed 
more than eight hundred monks, 
who led a life of great severity and 
mortification. He died in 637. 
Congel was one of Columba’s dis- 
ciples, and had a monastery and 
flourishing school at Bangor, on 
the south side of Cuarricfergus bay, 
in the county of Down. ‘“ This 
wasa noble foundation,” says St. 
Bernard, ‘containing many thou- 
sand monks. So fruitful was it in 
holy men, and multiplying so great- 
ly to the Lord, that Luanus alone, 
a scholar of this house, tounded 
not less than a hundred monas- 
teries.” Columbanus was an eleve 
of this schoo]. His rule has been 
published by Holstein, and is divid- 
ed into ten titles. 

1. “Of Obedience.” It is asked, 
what are the bounds of obedience? 
The answer is, it extends even to 
death. The true disciples of Christ 
are to refuse nothing, let it be ever 
so arduous or difficult. It is evident 
mental and corporeal bondage was 
coeval with monachism, and this is 
the language of Basil, Palladius, 
and Cassian. 

*¢ 2. “Of Silence.” The Egyp- 
tians, and from them the Pytha- 
goreans enjoined five years, silence 
to those who were admitted into 
their sacred mysteries. This was 
their celebrated Kchemythia, which 
the Christian ascetics zealously 
imitated. 

3. ‘© Of Meat and Drink.” He 
allows herbs, pulse, meal, bread 
baked under embers, in a word, 
food barely sufficient for sustenance. 
The strict fasts of the Irish were on 
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Wednesday and Friday, and in this 
they conformed rather to the Greek 
than the Roman custom ; and on 
these days, Bede testifies, the Cul- 
dees did not eat till three in the 
afternoon. In severe abstinence 
they kept close to the Egyptian 
original, and that to the time of the 
Norman invasion. 

4. “Of Poverty and subduing 
Concupiscence.” The monks, bid- 
ding adieu to the world and all its 
concerns, gave themselves up to an 
holy life, and the contemplation of 
divine things, and embraced a 
voluntary poverty. But as it was 
impossible to eradicate the human 
passions, and entirely to take away 
a languishing for the desirable 
things of this world, which is here 
termed Concupiscence, they are 
directed to attend to inward emo- 
tions and subdue them. To be 
always intent, say the Egyptian 
priests, on the knowledge and in- 
spiration of God is the certain way 
to place a man beyond immoderate 
cupidity, to restrain mental passions, 
and to make him intuitive. Naked- 


ness and a contempt of wealth, says 


our rule, are the excellencies of a 
monk. ‘The second is the purgation 
of vices; and the last and most 
perfect is the continued love of 
God. 

5. “ Of conquering our Vanity.” 

6. “Of Chastity.” The Egyp- 
tian priests would not bear the in- 
tercourse of their nearest friends 
during the time of their purification, 
nor did they ever associate with 
females. The rigid chastity of the 
Egyptian ascetics was introduced 
into Ireland ; let Archbishop Comyn 
pm forus,in 1186: ‘Since the 
clergy of Ireland: among other 
virtues, have been always eminent 
for their chastity, and it would 
be ignominious if they should be 
corrupted through our negligence, 
by the foul contagion of strangers.” 
The strangers here were the de- 
bauched Normans, his countrymen. 

7.“ Of the course of the 
Psalms.” In those times each 
Abbat gave particular offices of 
prayers, psalms, and hymns to the 
religious of his monastery. Those 
in the West were called Curfus, 
by the Greeks Liturgie. Colum- 
banus prescribes, that his monks 
shall meet together three times in 
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the night, and as often in the day : 
and in the office in the day, they 
shall say three psalms and other 
prayers: that the night-oflice is to 
be shortened or lengthened accor- 
ding to the season of the year : that 
from October to February they 
must say, in the ordinary office of 
the night, thirty-six psalms and 
twelve anthems at three several 
times ; and in the rest of the year 
twenty-four psalms only, with eight 
anthems; but for Saturday and 
Sunday nights the office is to be 
made up of seventy-five psalms and 
twenty-five anthems in the winter, 
which number is to be augmented 
or lessened as the nights increase or 
decrease. 

In Psalmody-isle, in the diocese 
of Nismes, was a monastery founded 
by Corbella, a Syrian monk, about 
the end of the 4th century, where 
was observed a “ Laus perennis,” a 
perpetual psalmody. The great 
promoters of monkery are quite rap- 
turous and bombastic in their praises 
of singing. A psalm, says St. Basil, 
banishes demons, procures angelic 
protection, is a shield amid nightly 
terrors, a security to infants, the 
ornament of youth, the comfort of 
old age; and much more to the 
same purpose. Thus powerfully 
recommended, it was warmly culti- 
vated by our ascetics. 

8. ** Of Discretion.” 

9. ** Of Mortification.” 

10. ** Of the Diversity of Faults.” 
This is a code of monastic crimes 
and punishments ; and called Peni- 
tential. This specimen of our 
ancient monkish discipline will be 
sufficient to gratify the reader's 
curiosity. Of Columbanus I must 
observe, that when Theoderic or 
Theodobert II. king of the Franks, 
Bertefrid Bishop of Amiens, Hil- 
dulph Bishop of Triers, and Leodo- 
bod Abbot of St. Anian, erected 
their different abbeys, they inserted 
in their charters that their monks 
should follow the rules of Colum- 
banus and Benedict ; not that they 
were the same, but as from both an 
excellent body of monastic discipline 
might be framed. 

There were in Ireland other cele- 
brated Ccenobiarchs, from whose 
schools issued incredible numbers of 
monks and hermits ; these dispersed 
themselves over the country, nor 
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was there an isle on our surround- 
ing coasts where an ascetic might 
not be found. This phrenzy in 
favour of monkery equally affected 
the laity, who thought they could 
perform no acis more meritorious 
than bestowing on those religious 
orders large possessions. Bede, in his 
epistle to Ecgbriht, laments the 
profuseness of kings and others in 
these endowments, and wisely 
forsaw the ill consequences of it. 
He knew that when the fervour of 
piety, which prompted to this 
generosity, subsided, less liberal 
motives would induce their descen- 
dants to repossess themselves of 
estates thus inconsiderately alienat- 
ed. This was in the 8th century. 
He spoke from experience ; for it 
appears by the Sth of Wihtred’s 
laws, in 692, by the 7th answer of 
Ecgbriht, in 734, and by the Sth of 
Cuthbert’s canons—that many opu- 
lent monasteries were in the hands 
of laymen, as being heirs to the 
donors, or by direct temporal right, 
as being founded out of their 
estates. About the year 730, Charles 
Martel converted ecclesiastical into 
lay fiefs, on which the new posses- 
sors took the style of Abbacomites. 
The Ostmen did the same in Ire- 
land, a few years after. These 
lay-abbots were common in Ire- 
land and Wales in the 12th century. 


The monks, the faithful satellites 
of Rome, first betrayed our ancient 
religion, and finally subjected our 
church to a foreign Bishop. The 
success of the Roman missionaries in 
the 7th century, in establishing 
papal doctrines among the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the repeated victories 
of the latter over the Britons, seemed 
to countenance an opinion zealously 

ropagated, that the religion they 
ad embraced was the favourite one 
of heaven. Similar notions found 
their way into Ireland. The ad- 
dresses of Bishop Laurence of 
Canterbury, of Pope Honorias, and 
others, with a fondness for innova- 
tion always consequent on refine- 
ment in learning, with perhaps 
many unknown causes, operated 
strongly on our ancient monks, and 
made them too easily relinquish 
their old doctrines. Adamnan, 
Abbot of Hy, as Bede tells us, by 
his preaching brought over most of 
the southern monks to Rome, except 
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those under the dominion of Hy. 
If the latter were, as Cummian con- 
fesses, the heads and eyes of the 
nation, the most enlightened eccle- 
siastics in the kingdom, Adamnan’s 
conquest over the ignorant and 
bigoted was not much to be boast- 
ed of or envied. 


Among other superstitions we see 
that of reliques was introduced ; but 
corruption was powerfully retarded 
by the firmness of the hierarchy and 
the Culdees. The latter were look- 
ed up to as the depositories of the 
original national faith, and were 
most highly respected by the people 
for their sanctity and learning. Add 
to this the inpenetrable barrier in 
the alliance between the church and 
state to Roman machinations. The 
Irish princes and their great lords 
would not surrender willingly to 
any earthly power the patronage of 
sees or benefices endowed out of 
their estates; nor would any clan 
submit to the innovation. But the 
Ostman power, and in consequence 
the debilitated state of the Irish 
monarchy, opened new and flatterin 
prospects tothe sovereign pontiff onl 
his watchful emisaries. As they were 
not able, by reasoning, to reclaim the 
dissident Irish, they quickly resorted 
to stronger arguments. Augustine 
showed how far his papal injunctions 
extended, when heexcited Ethelbert, 
Kingof Kent, to slaughter the British 
bishops, who stood up for their 
ancient liberties. In 684, the same 
party urged Egfrid, King of Nor- 
thumberland, to send his General 
Beohrt into Ireland, ‘‘ who miser- 
ably wasted that harmless nation,” 
says Bede, “ which had always been 
most friendly to the English ; inso- 
much that their hostile rage spared 
not even the churches or monas- 
teries. To the utmost of their power 
they repelled force with force, and 
implored the assistance of the divine 
mercy, and prayed continually to be 
revenged. Nor did they pray in 
vain, for Egfrid fell the next year 
by the hands of the Picts.” Bede, 
as a man of virtue and humanity, 
does not attempt to apologise for 
or palliate this bloody outrage, and 
as aman of letters heabhorred it, well 
remembering the hospitable asylum 
Ireland afforded to the great num- 
bers of English who flocked ,thither 
for instruction. At the same time, 
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Aldehelm prevailed on Ina to make 
war on Gerontius, King of Corn- 
wall, because his British subjects 
would not embrace the Romish 
doctrines. When the Ostmen re- 
ceived the faith in the 9th century, 
it was not that professed by the 
Irish, but by the Anglo-Saxons. If 
they did not arrive here Christians, 
which I think probable, they listen- 
ed to our apostate monks alone; 
for all others they massacred or put 
to flight and erased the founda- 
tions of their religious structures. 
This cruel conduct of these bigotted 
semi-pagans has never been ubserved, 
though the fact is indisputable ; for 
these same Ostmen would not suffer 
their Bishops to be ordained by the 
Irish, but sent them to Canterbury. 
It was these Ostmen who first intro- 
duced a foreign order, the Bene- 
dictine, into this isle; they first 
erected stone-roofed crypts and 
round towers for superstitious uses, 
and forced on a reluctant people all 
the corruptions of Rome. Their 


submission to Canterbury first sug- 
gested to the English princes the 
acquisition of Ireland through the 
donation of the Pope, an event, 


which however human wisdom 
might then and for ages after de- 
plore, the inscrutable providence of 
God designed for the final’ happi- 
ness of the Isle. Crowded as she 
is at this day with inhabitants, en- 
joying all the comforts and security 
of just laws and mild government, 
pt advancing rapidly in wealth 
and civil improvement, she has 
great reason to adore the Author of 
such blessings, and by steady vir- 
tue and loyalty endeavour to pre- 
serve them. 

Another proof of the furious rage 
of the Ostmen against our ancient 
national religion, is the thick cloud 
of ignorance which immediately 
followed. We have before seen 
that the most enlightened clergy 
were those who adhered to their 
original faith; when such bright 
stars as Claudius, Sedulius, and 
Johannes Scotus Erigena disappear- 
ed, it is no wonder darkness suc- 
ceeded. ‘There were none to oppose 
the worship of images, or transub- 
stantiation, or to give the genuine 
meaning of Holy Writ, to teach the 
learned languages, or to cultivate 
philosophy. Our renegade monks 
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found out other and more profitable 
employment in proclaiming the 
virtues of reliques, of litanies and 
processions, in prayers for the dead, 
and in composing the lives of saints, 
in deifying miserable mortals, and 
dedicating sacred edifices to them. 
The Culdees never placed their 
churches under the invocation of 
the Virgin Mary, or any saint, but 
of the holy Trinity. Spelman 
mentions his having a Psalter, 
written about 754, with a prayer 
annexed to the end of many of the 
psalms; that there were 171 such 
prayers, yet not one of them address- 
ed to the Virgin Mary, the Apostles, 
or other inferior saints. This evinces 
how late it was before saint-wor- 
ship was received in England. St. 
Austin uses very strong expressions 
against such dedications, thereby 
declaring the sentiments of the 
Christian Church in his age. For 
the present I must omit many parti- 
culars respecting the monastic state 
of Ireland, to lay before the readers 
a curious old catalogue of Irish 
Saints preserved by Usher. It isan 
epitome of our ancient hir* sry, and 
extremely valuable. It us to be 
lamented that he did not take more 
pains in illustrating it. 

“The first order of catholic 
saints,” says the writer, “began in 
the time of St. Patr‘ck; all of them 
illustrious and holy, and filled with 
the Holy Spirit, the founders of many 
Churches, and in number 350. They 
hadone head, who was Christ; one 
leader, who was St. Patrick; and 
one tonsure, from ear toear. They 
had one mass, one celebration, and 
one Easter, the 14th of the month 
after the vernal equinox. Whoever 
was anathematised by one Church 
was so by all. They did not reject 
the attendance and company of 
women, because they founded on 
Christ their rock ; they did not fear 
the wind of temptation ; all these 
were Roman, French, British, and 
Irish Bishops. They continued for 
four reigns, from the years 433 to 
534; this order was the holiest.” 

1. “They had one head, who was 
Christ, and one leader who was St. 
Patrick.” These words prove the 
writer of this catalogue lived about 
the 12th century, when the legend 
of St. Patrick was implicitly 
acquiesced in, and when critical 
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examinations of hagiography were 
so far from being common, that the 
aives of saints were the favourite 
compositions of the age. The writer 
was one of the old religion; this I 
infer with certainty by his placing 
Christ as the head, and St. Patrick 
as the leader of the Irish Church ; 
whereas, had he been devoted to 
Rome, the Pope would have been 
preferred to either. 

2. “ All the saints of this class 
were bishops; their number 350.” 
This, though it alludes to the bishops 
consecrated by St. Patrick, confirms 
what was before advanced of the 
primitive state of the hierarchy. 
‘There can be no doubt but these first 
bishops were French, British, and 
Trish ; but I know of no Roman. 

3. “They had one tonsure, from 
eartoear.” Thisrite, like the other 
monkish ones, was derived from 
Egypt, the fruitful land of supersti- 
tion and idolatry. St. Jerome, who 
flourished in 380, severely censures 
those whose heads were shaven like 
the ministers of Isis and Serapis. 
Herodotus tells us, the Egyptian 
priests every third day shaved them- 
selves as part of their religion, From 
them the Jews adupted the custom. 
The form and efficacy of tonsure as a 
sacred rite was received but a few 
years prior to the age of Gregory of 
Tours, who lived a.D. 570. Gregory 
Nazienzen, about 363, writes thus : 
“ All I have seen brings to my re- 
membrance your watchings, your 
fastings, your prayers, your hair 
cut short and neglected.” Direc- 
tions for trimming the long hair of 
ecclesiastics are to be found in the 
early fathers; but this was merely 
regard of decency, though after, 
under the sanction of the Nazarites, 
this regulation came to be considered 
as an indispensible characteristic of 
the priesthood. St. Jerome never 
dreamed of its divinity, and his 
words are very remarkable. Even 
Bede, though an advocate for papal 
ceremonies and rites, acknowledges 
all were not shorn alike ; that form 
adds he, was preferred which it is 
reported St. Peter used, resembling 
a crown ofthorns. The British and 
Irish tonsure (for these nations were 
weak enough to adopt this silly 
custom) was by their enemies styled 
Simon Magus’s tonsure ; it, as may 
be collected from Ceolfrid’s letter in 
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Bede, took in the front half orb of 
the head, going from ear to ear. 
This was the eastern mode, as is 
evident by Theodore’s waiting four 
months to let his hair grow for 
making the Roman circular tonsure ; 
coming from Cilicia in Asia, it was 
the oriental tonsure he had. 

4. “* They had one Mass, one Cele- 
bration, and one Easter.” By mass 
is meant the liturgy, before spoken 
of, delivered by the disciples of the 
Apostles to the Gallic converts, and 
by them to the Britons and Irish. 
Our orthodox author saw and la- 
mented the corruptions of popery in 
her numberless masses for saints, 
the dead, and such-like. The scrip- 
tural simplicity of our first Cursus, 
or Liturgy, and the blessed Trinity, the 
great objects adored therein, formed 
a contrast with the Romish Masses 
very painful to a religious mind. 

Celebration, or rather celebrity, 
may either refer to the festivals, in 
which sense celebration is used by 
Cicero, or to the manner of adminis- 
tering the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, which I rather think. For 
in this there was great diversity 
among Christians; some received 
the Eucharist twice a-day, at sun- 
rise and in the evening. At sun-rise 
they took water instead of wine. 
Some tasted, others did not. In 
many churches the communicants 
took the bread from the priest in 
their hands; in others it was put 
into their mouths. Formerly, says 
Rupertus Tuitensis, writing in 1135, 
Mass was not celebrated with so 
much external pomp and ceremony ; 
nor was it holier than before, when 
the words of Christ and the Lord’s 
prayer were only used. So late as 
1076, ale and water were given in 
England, instead of wine. Usher 
has shown that the Irish manner of 
administering the Eucharist was 
scriptural. 

5. “Whoever was anathemised by 
one Church was so by all.” This was 
the custom of the purest ages. Let 
the excommunicated, says Tertullian, 
be banished from the communion of 
prayers, from assemblies, and all 
holy converse. And in the excerp- 
tions of Ecgbriht, in 740, is a can- 
non of St. Basil, which makes it 
unlawful to pray, eat, or speak with 
the excommunicatea ; a practice 
followed by our Church. 
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6. “They did not reject the atten- 
dance and company of women.” In 
other words, they were married, and 
not subject to temptation. Ware 
will not allow the authority of this 
catalogue, because an old canon of 
an uncertain age, and Joceline, inti- 
mate that St. Patrick separated the 
sexes. Joceline’s idea of religion in 
the 12th, was very different from 
what it was in the 5th century. 

The second class was that of the 
catholic presbyters; in this were 
few bishops, but the presbyters 300. 
They had one head, who was our 
Lord ; they celebrated divers masses 
and had various rules; they rejec- 
ted the society of women, separating 
them from their monasteries. They 
received the mass from Gilla, David, 
and Docus, Britons ;_ they. kept 
Easter on the 14th of the month, 
and had one tonsure from ear to 
ear ; this class continued four reigns, 
from 543 to 598, and was less holy. 

1. In this interval the eastern 
tonsure and Easter were still pre- 
served. 

2. “ In this class were few bishops, 
but 300 presbyters.” Here the 
writer clearly marks the progress 
of monachism in the isle under 
Columba and the other celebrated 
Coenobiarchs. There were but few 
bishops—that is, the secular were 
yielding to the regular clergy in 
sanctity, riches, and reputation ; the 
title of bishop was less honourable 
than that of abbot, to whom the 
bishop was sometimes subordinate. 

3. “They celebrated divers masses 
and had various rules.” Christ, and 
not the Pope, was still their head ; 
but they had new leaders, these were 
the founders of monasteries, who 
gave new rules to their monks and 
new offices for their performance. 
Innovations were admitted; the 
ancient liturgy was interpolated, 
and new ones were introduced. 

4, ‘‘ They rejected the company of 
women, separating them from their 
monasteries.” That manly religion 
founded on Scripture and reason 
wanted not meretricious decoration 
to catch the vulgar, nor did it, under 
the show of superior sanctity, fly 
from those temptations it was un- 
able to resist. When matrimony 
was interdicted the clergy, to secure 
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their reputation, it was found neces- 
sary to have distinct dwellings for 
the sexes. Our author did not enter, 
tain great ideas of celibacy, other- 
wise this and tie following class 
would have been exalted to the 
skies. No, he thought them very 
inferior in holiness to the first: 
Among us no female was to enter 
into the isle of Iniscatty, nor into 
the larger one at Monaincha, nor 
into the monasteries of Clonfert, 
Lismore, or that of St. Cuthbert, nor 
into St. Fechin’s mill. This ridicu- 
lous affectation of purity extended 
even to the grave: at Clonenagh, 
near Montrath, are cemeteries for 
men and women distinct from each 
other : such were the orders of St. 
Finian. It had been a breach of 


gharity for monks and nuns to lie 


interred within the same enclosure. 
So firmly did they believe the axiom, 
Locus semper pudor absit in arctis. 
All this is copied from Egyptian 
originals and adopted by paganism, 
Sacra bone maribus non adeunda Dee. 


It is very extraordinary our rigid 
ascetics did not carry their practice 
as far as their exemplars, for the 
latter had the masculine pictures 
in their temples covered with vails, 
as Juvenal records : 


“ Ubi velari pictura jubetur, 
Quecunque alterius sexus imitata figu- 
ram.”” 


In the third class were holy pres- 
byters and few bishops, in number 


one hundred: they inhabited deé- 
serts, feed on herbs,water, and alms: 
possessed nothing of their own: 
had different rules, masses and ton- 
sures, some with their crowns 
shaven, others with long hair. They 
celebrated the paschal feast,‘some on 
the 14th, others on the 16th of the 
month with great severity. This 
class continued for four reigns, 
from 598 to 658, and was holy. In 
this order we may trace the austeri- 
ties of the monkish life so zealously 
cultivated in this period; corrup- 
tions are noticed, but as yet no 
direct acknowledgment of Rome 
or her doctrines. The composer of 
this catalogue, with singular impar- 
tiality and judgment, affixes to each 
class an expressive epithet. The 
first was the holiest, it shone like 
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the brightness of thesun. Like the 
great luminary, the pure religion of 
our missionaries illuminated the 
darkness of heathenism, and con- 
vinced the ignorant and incredulous 
of its divinity by the lives of its 

reachers. The second class was less 
holy, it shone as the moon. Corrup- 
tions began to appear in the Church’; 
the brilliant sun of Christianity was 
shorn of his beams, and possessed 
only the light of au inferior planet : 
when religion became clouded with 
superstition and human invention, 
the third class appeared; this re- 
sembled the faint glimmerings of a 
star. Inthe most degenerate times 
there were always a number of pious 
men and true believers to adorn the 
doctrine of Christ. If our author 
was a Culdee, as I suspect, he sac- 
rificed much by placing Columba 
in the second class ; but it had been 
a much greater sacrifice to have 
obscured the truth, and preferred 
the solitary to the social virtues. 
Here he acted agreeably to the 
characteristic uprightness of his 
order. If he were not a Culdee, it 
was scarcely possible to avoid be- 
traying some fondness for Roman 
customs. In either case, we may 
observe, an admirable equilibrium 
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I wave been in fairy-land. Fairy- 
land is not so far off as I used to 
think, when, as a boy, I was accus- 
tomed to retire far from the haunts 
of men, and sit in the hayloft all day, 
with my cat by my side, and the 
Arabian Nights on my knee. En 
passant, when thoere three dear little 
volumes were first given to me I 
flatly declined to read them, being 
disappointed in my childish conjec- 
tures that they told of Arabian 
knights, and their deeds with sword 
and spear. Fairy-land is in England. 
Perhaps it would not be too much 
to say that it is not very far froth 
a railway-station. Perbaps I might 
state, without any departure from 
truth, that fairy-land is a tritle less 
than two hundred miles from our 
metropolis. Consequently, if we start 
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of temper, well becoming asensible, 
candid, and learned man. 

Thus we see, that the Irish who 
adhered to their ancient faith still 
preserved the doctrine and discip- 
line delivered to them by the first 
preachers, and this abhorrence of 
Romish innovations made Archbi- 
shop Spottiswood, Hammond, Rich- 
ardson, Macpherson, and others 
agree in deducing from the East 
the Christianity they professed. No 
one has been more explicit on this 
head than the learned bishop God- 
wyn : *‘It is very certain,” says he, 
“ that at the time Austin came here, 
most of the Churches, I might in- 
deed say ail, of Ireland, Scotland, 
aud Wales, differed in most things 
from the Roman practice and dis- 
cipline. Even six hundred years 
after, as may be seen in Cambrensis, 
some Irish rites will be found to be 
more comformable to the Greek 
than the Latin Church.” The learn- 
ed Centuriators of Magdeburg tell 
us, Austin, the English Apostle, 
‘* obtruded on the British Churches 
the Romish rites and customs hither- 
to unknown to the Britons, who 
were contented with the Asiatic 
and Greek ceremonies.” 







from London, with the intention of 
reaching fairy-land, we must direct 
our steps towards the north star. 
And I very much much doubt 
whether, if we reached the bright 
Polaris himself, we should meet 
with aspot more unlike the ordinary 
aspect of this work-a-day world,— 
certainly, with none more charming. 

It is not a very large place. Thou- 
sands of travellers pass it every day, 
and never recognise it. You might 
walk within twenty yards of its boun- 
daries and not discover that your 
twenty-first step (if you could take 
it, but you can’t) would land you 
within a fairy’s dominions. I who 
write have seen and passed it un- 
heedingly, never to do so aguin, 
never to forget the enchanted scene 
within, where a fairy’s hand works 
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wonders, and a potent magician 
directs her efforts. 

Not long ago the magician in 
question waved his wand—a porcu- 
pine quill tipped with steel—and 
inscribed a charm, which drew me 
by its all-powerful influence from 
my suburban study, and delivered 
me over to fiery, snorting familiar, 
who straightway carried me to an 
enchanted lake. First he sank with 
me through the earth; then he swept 
me over a wide expanse of meadow- 
land, and across many a winding 
river ; then he hurled me high in 
air, and only loosened his grasp 
when we had well nigh reached 
fairy-land. I am not going to nar- 
rate all the wonders of that land, 
because the editor of this Magazine 
would immediately return the pon- 
derous MS. by Parcels Delivery, 
but will merely describe my on 
on the borders of the enchanted 
lake which lies in the centre of 
fairy-land. 

Enchanted in truth! Only afew 
minutes ago I was in the midst of 
human industry, aided by every 
species of modern machinery that 
can clank, and roar, and rattle. 
Only a few minutes ago meu were 
shouting, horses scuffling with iron- 
shod feet on stony-roads, cart-wheels 
were rumbling along, sacks were 
chasing each other in quick succes- 
sion to the uppermost windows of 
lofty factories, leaving a white trail 
on the wall to mark their passage ; 
barges were disgorging their cargo, 
and the bargees discharging their 
imprecatious. Sights of unparalleled 
hideousness offended the eyes, 
sounds of horrible diseordance grated 
upon the ear, and the nostrils were 
saluted with every imaginable variety 
of offensive odours. If the reader 
will substitute for the closing word 
of the last sentence the very strong- 
est term which the English language 
can supply, he will be the better 
enabled to realise my meaning. 

Even now, if I were disposed to 
draw upon myself the wrath of the 
enchanter, and to ascend a tree, I 
should see the tall factory chimneys 
vomiting forth their black eruptions, 
and the church steeples, once so 
white and comely, now begrimed as 
they too were chimneys, and shook 
ok trembled at the measured beat 
of the engines at their base. In the 
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olden days of England, when sove- 
reigns went a-maying, and fairies 
danced the green, the prefix of Merry 
was always attached to this country. 
But now-a-days nobody seems to go 
a-mayiug except the sweeps, and 
the merriment appears to have van- 
ished together with the maypoles 
and the fairies. 

Threefold thanks, then, to the 
enchanter who has caught one of 
the fairies ere she could escape, and 
has cherished her, and made much 
of her, and endowed her with a 
peaceful dominion. She has been 
a grateful fairy, and right well has 
she repaid her entertainer. If the 
reader should be curious to know 
her name, and that of the magician, 
he will find them at the end of this 
paper. 

Only a few minutes ago, such 
sights, and sounds, and st—I mean, 
odours ; and now what a change! 
As far as the eye can reach there is 
waving foliage, with all the sweet 
and varied scenery of the early 
year: the skylarks overhead bubble 
over with melody, and the branches 
are filled with the merry carols of 
the feathery songsters; while those 
who cannot sing do their best to 
imitate their more favoured species, 
and twitter forth their happiness in 
the fulness of theirecstacy. And in 
the far distance the ceaseless caw of 
the rooks loses its harshness, and 
acts as a running bass to the higher 
melodies around, softening and 
blending them together in one har- 
monious song of praise. Many an 
anthem have I heard in many a 
cathedral, enhanced by all the acees- 
sories of towered organ and sur- 
pa choir; but never yet did I 

ear songs of praise so melting, so 
rapturous, and so elevating as this 
spontaneous outburst of unalloyed 
happiness, without any accessories 
whatever, save those of the sunshine 
and the breeze. Sursum corda. 

Yet there are sounds which in 
another place might seem harsh, 
but which here find their proper 
consonance. High over head the 
clangour of the heron’s ery is heard, 
as she sails on vast pinions to the 
lake ; or the loud, querelous clatter, 
from a neighbouring tree betrays 
the fact that she has brought home 
her prey, and is feeding her young. 
The short, rancous of the car- 
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rion crow draws our attention to 
the sable bird as he soars in mid-air ; 
and the ear-piercing scream of the 
wind-hover hawk heralds his rush- 
ing sweep upon his nest. Yet here 
these sounds seem no longer to be 
harsh, because they are in the right 
place; they give force and depth 
to nature’s symphony, like judicious 
discords in a concerted piece, and 
are essential constituents of the uni- 
versal diapason. 

The soft, balmy air of approach- 
ing summer toys daintily with the 
trembling leaves ; a thousand sweet 
odours from the flowers of spring 
greet the senses; and the hum of 
multitudinous bees falls soothingly 
on the ear. The sunbeams glitter 
on the rippling surface of the lake, 
the breeze sweeps over its waters, 
and the plashing wavelets fall with 
a pleasant monotony of sound upon 
its margin. 

I must go and look at those 
herons, and watch them as they 
carry op. the various affairs of life 
with so much composure, caring 
nothing for the presence of a spec- 
tator. There, in a snug corner, 
sheltered from the chilling blasts of 
the north wind, and formed so as 
to receive and retain the warmth of 
the genial sunbeams, several herons 
are clustered together, assuming 
the strange and varied attitudes 
which characterise those birds. 
One is standing on a single leg, 
with head and neck sunk in the 
pe e of the shoulders, and the 

eautiful tuft of dark-tipped breast 
feathers fluttering in the breeze. 
Another stalks with measured steps 
over the grass, lifting its feet as if 
the blades were bristling bayonets, 
over which it must carefully pick 
its way, and nodding its long neck 
in unison with its tread, \precisely 
like a camel on the march. 

A third is going to fish. Steadily 
and slowly it wades into the water, 
until the feathers of the breast just 
sweep the surface; and there it 
stands, motionless as a statue, with 
ear and eye alike vigilant, and 
watching for prey. What a beau- 
tiful bird the heron is! and what a 


wonderful effect is produced as the 
glittering wavelets of the lake are 
reflected on its soft, grey plumage, 
rippling in mimic chase along the 
feathers! 


Presently, with a quick, 
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sharp dart, like the stroke of a 
snake, the heron’s beak is plunged 
among the rushes, and wlllederts 
again, bearing some captive which 
I cannot recognise. The prey is 
swallowed, and the heron then 
commences an examination of the 
dry twigs and sticks that fringe the 
lake. First, she picks up one by 
the middle, shakes it, seems to 
weigh it, and then throws it aside. 
A second, a third, and a fourth are 
subjected to the same ordeal, until 
at last the fastidious bird seems 
satisfied, takes up the selected 
twig, and, spreading her broad 
pinions, sails away with it to her 
nest. Thither I follow, and, lean- 
ing against the trunk of a fine elm- 
tree, find myself for the first time 
in a heronry. 

It is a grand sight, and, in ima- 
gination, transports the observer to 
tropical climates. We have so few 
fine birds in England now-a-days ; 
the stork has forsaken us for many 
a long year, the bustard may now 
be considered as extinct in this 
island, and the heron alone is left 
to us. Excepting sporismen and 
practical naturalists, there are few 
who have seen half-a-dozen herons 
at liberty, and year by year this 
number decreases. Every one who 
can fire a gun will shoot at a heron 
when he sees it, though the bird 
would be totally useless to him 
when he had succeeded in killing it. 
Therefore, the herons are gradually 
oan from the country, and those 
that still favour us with their pre- 
sence are shy and wary, very sel- 
dom permitting a human being to 
come within gunshot. How charm- 
ing, then, must it not be to meet 
with an enchanted lake, where 
herons are as plentiful as ducks in 
a farmyard pond, and where the 
noble birds are so confident, that 
they will permit themselves to be 
watched without betraying any 
alarm! It was very strange to be 
walking about under the trees of 
the heronry; to hear the wild, 
ringing cries of the parents, and 
the impatient clatter of the young ; 
to —_ up the delicately-tinted egg- 
shelis under the trees, and to see 
theb ris alighting on the slender 
twigs, t apping their wings as they 
settled,s o as to break the force of 
the deacent.' 
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Of course the carrion crow has 
itsnest at hand. it always follows 
the heron, and builds in close 

roximity to its long-beaked ally. 

metimes it amuses itself by 
chasing the heron through the air, 
but it beats no malice, and inflicts 
no injury. Strange nests they are 
of the heron—great flat masses of 
sticks—each tree possessing from 
one to five of these structures. 
Within a stone’s throw of the tree 
under which I was standing thirty- 
five nests were visible. The outer 
world that surrounds fairy-land has 
an idea that the herons make a 
hole in their nests for the accom- 
modation of their legs ; and though 
the nests are plainly visible, even 
to profane eyes—perfect, simple, 
without the least trace of a hole in 
them—the erratic world in question 
declines to alter its opinion. 

I wander slowly along the water’s 
edge. Splash! goes something into 
the lake close by my feet, flinging 
some drops of water in my face, 
and causing a series of concentric 
ripples to spread themselves in 
ever-widening circles, becoming 


fainter and fainter as they extend, 
until they lose themselves in the 
varied shadows that flit over the 


lake. It is only a water-rat,—a 
misnomer, by the way, the creature 
not being a rat, but a beaver,—and 
there he swims quietly along, his 
brown fur and flat-tipped head just 
appearing above the surface. In 
any other place but fairy-land he 
would have taken the alarm long 
ago, but here he has only two ene- 
mies—namely, the pike and the 
heron—and he fears no two-legged 
animal unless it be feathered as 
well as biped. 

What is that strange cry that 
rings, trumpet-toned, over the 
water, and is followed by angry 
hisses and discordant croakings ? 
The cry resounds from the oppo- 
site side of the lake; perhaps the 
mystery will be resolved when [ 
reach the spot whence the strange 
sounds proceed. 

I sit down with my back against 
a tree, and with a double glass scan 
everything within view. There is 
something under that simple stone 
bridge that crosses a_ rippling 
stream, which empties itself into 
the lake. These are two objects 
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that move about, backwards and 
forwards, this way and that, but 
they never leave the shadow of the 
stone above their heads. Their 
form is familiar, but their colours 
cannot be seen, owing to the dark- 
ness of their resting-place. I drop 
behind a little rising ground, crawl 
gently towards the spot, taking 
advantage of every tree-trunk to 
cover my advance, and gain some 
thirty yards on them. It is true, 
they really are teal, though I should 
hardly have believed any one who 
said that he had seen a pair of teal 
at this time of the year. I know 
that- a few individuals stay in this 
country throughout the breedin 

season, but I never thought i 
should have seen them. Flattering 
their self-delusion, I pretend not to 
notice them; and, passing round 
at a respectiul distance, cross the 
little streamlet with a jump, and 
return to the water's edge, leaving 
the teal quite satisfied that they 
have escaped observation. 

Suddeniy, from out of the rushes 
at my feet something brown flashes 
into the air, with a loud shriek, as 
in terror, and a fiery rush, as if it 
were going at least twenty miles 
without stopping. It is only the 
snipe. There is always a snipe 
just in that spot Every one sees 
it, so it need not be frightened, and 
call ** Murder!” in that ridiculous 
manner. Neither need it dash off 
at such a pace, for instead of going 
twenty miles, as its first rush 
seemed to portend, it satisfies itself 
with as many yards, and settles 
down quite easily on a turf of grass 
by the water-side. 

Tused to think that coots were 
shy birds, but verily this is an 
enchanted lake, and perhaps the 
birds are affected by the glamourie 
that is cast around it. Here are 
some coots within ten yards, and 
they take no more heed of me 
than if I were a tree or a post. 
How admirably they quarter their 
ground, like well-trained pointers, 
traversing every inch of space with 
conscientious care! How pret 
they look, as they swim backwar 
and forwards, the white plate on 
their foreheads contrasting so well 
with the jetty head and neck! and 
how curiously the white front is 
reflected in the water, as the bird 
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paddles restlessly to and fro! Then 
its cry, what a strange sound it 
is!—sometimes short, sweet, and 
musical, like a staccato note upon a 
clarionet ; and sometimes quick 
and metallic, as if you were to 
press a piece of watch-spring on the 
table, lift up one end, and let it 
fall smartly on the wood. 

I am evidently nearing some 
special haunt of wild-foul, for with 
a loud “quack,” up spring some 
ducks, make a short sweep in the 
air, and descends obliquely on the 
lake, at a little distance, their lezs 
dangling in the water before they 
alight, and making a loud splashing 
noise as they plough through the 
water, dashing up a mimic spray 
before them. Then,. when they 
setile, how oddly they look about 
them, and give their tails a self- 
satisfied wag, as if to say, ‘* There, 
did we not do that well?” On they 
go, with a long, steady progress, 
each duck leaving behind it a 
lengthening wake, like the letter 
V laid on the water, the bird 
forming the apex thereof. Over- 
head, high overhead, there is a 
loud clangour, softened by distance, 
and on looking up, a small flock of 
ducks is seen, indulging in an 
aérial excursion, their necks out- 
stretched, and their wings appear- 
ing to be set where their tails ought 
to be, and altogether raising a feel- 
ing of wonder that they do not 
overbalance themselves, and topple 
over, like tumbler pigeons. 

Fairy-land is rather swampy 
hereabouts, and I have to pick my 
steps from one rush tuft to another, 
to cross bridges of novel and in- 

enious construction, befitting the 
ocality, and to distrust any patch 
of peculiarly green moss, knowing 
the black mud that underlies it. 
Here is a path at last, a pleasant 
path by the lake side, winding 
away into the distance, and quite 
refreshing after the wet and uncer- 
tain ground of the last four hundred 
yards. That path, however, I am 
not destined to take, for, from a 
clump of long grasses by its side, 
up springs a great feathered crea- 
ture, and utters a trumpet-like cry, 
it has before resounded in my ears. 
The call is answered from the 
water, and almost before 1 can 
recognise the bird, a companion 
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comes dashing fiercely over the 
lake, scrambles hastily ashore, and 
straightway offers battle. An 
enchanted lake indeed! These 
are no denizens of England or 
Ireland, and yet their wings are 
uncut, and their limbs are free; 
they are Canadian geese on the 
border of an English lake. The 
goose retires to her nest, a mere 
depression in the grass, and the 
gander challenges me afresh. Ad- 
vancing within six paces, the belli- 
cose bird begins to utter the most 
extraordinary sounds, and to com- 
tort himself into the most singular 
attitudes. The latter I succeeded 
in sketching ; the former are quite 
inexpressible by any musical sym- 
bols. The bird lowers his head to 
the ground, writhing his long neck 
like a snake’s body, flaps his wings, 
sidles restlessely about, and gives 
vent to a series of sounds that very 
much resemble the incipient bray 
of a young donkey. Menace, 
however, is clearly expressed, and 
nothing I can do seems to please 
the bird. If I retreat a step, he 
thinks I am afraid of him, and 
comes hissing after me; if I ad- 
vance a step, he thinks I am 
about to invade the nest, and 
redoubles his clatter and wing- 
flapping. Not wishing to disturb 
the estimable mother who has 
retired to her nest, I made a com- 
promise, and instead of directly 
retreating or advancing from or 
to the nest, I push my way 
through a thicket, and. making a 
detour, come out again upon the 
shining waters, leaving the goose 
still standing by her large, pale 
eggs, the gander victorious and 
exultant, and a portion of my 
coat sleeve upon a bramble. 
There is a problem yet to be solved. 
How came these black - necked, 
brown-backed, white-patched birds 
to be breeding in sober England, 
when they ought to have been sit- 
ting on theireggs in Northern Ame- 
rica? They are not detained here, 
except by moral bonds, for down 
the lake you may see quite a little 
flock of the birds flying with power- 
ful wing, and pertecily capable of 
regaining their liberty if they wished 
to doso, ‘The solution of this pro- 
blem is simple enough. ‘They came 
of their own accord, and have stayed 
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for the same good reason. During 
some migration they saw the lake, 
stopped upon it, and found that they 
were in good quarters, where they 
could obtain plenty of food, and where 
no one spoilt their amusement by 
powder and shot. The wiser among 
them, therefore, made up their 
minds to stay; the more foolish 
went away, to run the gauntlet of 
all the fowling-pieces on their road. 
Some of those who remained on the 
lake mated with each other, while 
others preferred to retain their state 
of single freedom. 

By this time the sun has nearly 
achieved his westward journey, the 
shadows of all the trees stretch far 
over the fields, and I direct my 
steps homewards. Skirting the thick 
woods, the pheasants trip merrily 
along, the slanting rays gilding 
their glittering plumage as they 
run quickly past the little »pertures 
througi which the sunbeams shine. 
Here comes a squirrel along the 
hedge, and I stop to look at him. 
He sees me, pauses for a moment 
as if to consider, cocks up his bushy 
tail, runs forward a few paces, stops 
again, and then patters away for 
ten or twelve yards in the quick, 
jerking mauner of his tribe. 

A few steps farther, and all is 
changed; the lake is not visible, 
though a babbling brook, sunk 
deeply in its rocky bed, tells of its 
outlet. Mead, hiil, and plain have 
disappeared, and 1 plunge into a 
thick mass of spruce-firs, which 
spread their dark boughs above, 
inn out the still blue sky, and cast 
a deep and sombre shadow upon the 
ground. ‘* To-whoo, whoo, whoo!” 
cries an owl continuously over- 
head. Guided by the sound, I 
proceed towards the spot whence 
the weird-like cry proceeds, and 
soon detect the particular tree on 
which the owl is sitting. Not 
that I can see her, for the branches 
are far too thick to permit a bird to 
be seen through them ; but upon 
the ground beneath the tree lie 
several masses, apparently of grey 
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felt, containing a skull—always one 
skull,—some bones, and the fur of 
mice. These are the famed * pel- 
lets ” of the owl, on which she lays 
her eggs, which, in spite of their 
unpromising 8 ppearance when fresh, 
soon become dry, soft, and yielding, 
with a kind of elastic crispness to 
the touch, forming an admirable 
bed for the rough white eggs, and 
the downy puffs which issue from 
them, and think themselves owlets, 

Sweeter sounds yet thrill upon 
the ear. Skipping from bush to 
bush, and resting himself for a few 
moments upon a dried-thorn spray, 
the wren carols forth his merry 
song, so like that of the hedge-spar- 
row, that the ear can scarcely dis- 
tinguish between them, and so loud, 
that one can scarce conceive how 
such a volume of sound van issue 
from such a mite of a bird. In the 


distance the full, reedy notes ot the 
blackbird are heard, as he sits by 
the nest which no one will disturb 
in this favoured region ; and from 
the branches of a neighbouring tree 
the stormcock performs a merry 
flourish,—as well he may, consider- 


ing that a part uf the grounds were 
laid out expressly for his accomme- 
dation and service, trees planted 
for no other purpose than to give 
him food. 

Who is the fairy that has founded 
this second Eden? and who is the 
magician that has cast his spells 
upon her? ‘The name of the fair 
is Benevolence, and when we ad- 
dress the enchanter, we call him 
“Squire.” Is not this in truth a 
fairy-land? To me it is more than 
fairy-land—a little paradise on 
earth. Often, while wandering 
silently among its wonders, drink- 
ing in the varied beauties with 
which it teems, I have contrasted 
its peaceful repose with the rush, 
and the roar, and the strife of the 
outer world in which my days are 
unwillingly passed, and yearned to 
be the lord of some such happy 
valley. 
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QUEEN BESS AT TILBURY: 


A BALLAD SUNG NEAR THE CONDUIT AT WEST CHEAP, BY NICHOLAS STURDY, 
HALBERDIER OF TRAINBANDS,—A MESSENGER FROM THE CAMP, 


Tue citizens of London town, the first in war and peace, 
List to a soldier’s simple song, and let your clamour cease ; 
For I am from the camp straightway, and I have news to tell 
Of her who holds her foes in scorn, but loves her people well. 
God grant her many years of life, and health and wealth no less, 
For citizens, your bonnets off, a cheer for good Queen Bess. 
At Tilbury our trainbands lay, equipped with bow and spear, 
(Where limbs may quake, with palsy’s ache, but never twitch from fear)., 
Long time we waited for the foe, but waited long in vain, 
Or Essex’ chalky soil were dyed with bluest blood of Spain. 
‘s * % * * % 

* * * * * * 
Soon as the mists had rolled away before the royal sun, 
From rank to rank of stalwart men we heard a whisper run : 
“ Step blithely forth, your pennons wave, your blades be bright and keen 
See at her post, fore England’s host, our good and gracious Queen !” 
Then swam that smile in English eyes that boded sure success, 
For, strong in might, and firm in right, old England’s darling Bess— 
She rode upon a goodly steed, girt round by such a train 
Of belted-earls and gallant squires ye might not match in Spain. 
Here Essex, Raleigh, shone in steel,—there Leicester might ye see,— 
And there stout Norris strode on foot, whose merry men are we. 
From front to rear there burst the cheer no orders could repress, 
For Pallas, armed amidst the Gods—our truly royal Bess. 
** My loving folk,” the Queen outspoke, in tone so proud and high,— 
Her gallant air, her lordly port, will haunt me till I die. 
“We have not lacked of counsels sage within our very court, 
To warn us that where numbers throng we make not our resort. 
Let tyrants dread the stealthy*blow. the tyrant’s fitting end ; 
Such dread daunts not an English Queen—each subject is her friend. 
And, mark ye well, my loving folk, by God’s free grace we reign, 
And think Sul scorn to bend the knee to Parma or to Spain. 
Within a woman’s feeble frame a kingly heart is mine,— 
A heart befitting e’en a King of England’s royal line ! 
The crown, the sceptre God hath given, in honour I'll maintain, 
Or fall in closest battle with this haughty lord of Spain! 
Meanwhile, my loving people, we give you greeting fair ; 
Our good Lord-General, in our name, will have you in his care. 
Such knights to lead, such men to serve, we look with proud disdain 
On shaveling monks and hireling churls that swell the ranks of Spain. 
Our eyes shall mark each doughty deed, our lips our thanks express, 
And guerdon more,”—here burst a roar for England’s gallant Bess. 
A curse on those who crawl and slink, half reptile and half beast, 
Who plot against a native Queen to serve a foreign priest. 
A Queen, whose cause, triumphant long, shall triumph yet again . 
O’er Bulls of Rome, o’er knaves at home, o’er steel-clad slaves of Spain! 
Saint George's cross, which freemen guard, may God for ever bless, 
And keep, as apple of His eye, our own true-hearted Bess ! 


RicHarD CHANDLER. 
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QUEEN ZENOBIA. 


**A vast extent has been passed 
over sinve we left the banks of the 
Euphrates, and as yet not a single 
palm-tree relieves the monotonous 
and herbless desert! Oh, it is a 
weary, journeying over heavy sands, 
or among stones which the heat has 
vitrified, where not a sound is heard 
except the hollow boomings of hot 
winds, or the wild, melancholy cry 
of the untameable jackall.” 

Thus spoke 2 traveller to his guide; 
but the guide did not answer; he 
merely pointed with his wand toa 
speck in the far distance, and urged 
on his camels to their utmost speed. 
The traveller strained his sight in 
the direction noted by the guide, 
yet he saw nothing; for heretofore 
accustomed only to cities and cul- 
tivated fields, his visual organs did 
not possess that quick discernment 
of distant objects which pertains to 
the children of the desert. By de- 
grees, however, a spot became per- 
ceptible to him on the horizon ; and 
as the camels went on with in- 
creasing speed, as if they snuffed 
the scent of waters, and already felt 
the refreshing shade of palms fling- 
ing their broad shadows on the turf, 
that spot increased in magnitude, 
till the unrivalled glories of Palmyra 
burst on his astonished view. 

Oh, the wondrous magnificence of 
that proud city! what pen can 
worthily describe it? A fertile space 
of some miles surrounded the ample 
suburbs, rising like an island out of 
a vast plain of sand, and in the 
centre were temples, porticoes, and 
aqueducts, colleges, and baths, which 
in magnificence and splendour, and 
some of them in elegance, were not 
unworthy of Athens or of Rome in 
their most prosperous state. That 
oasis of surpassing verdure had been 
resorted to by travellers journeying 
through the desert from the earliest 

riods of authentic history ; and 

olomon, when he turned his atten- 
tion towards the extension of com- 
merce among his subjects, built a 
fenced city there. The Syrian name 
of Tadmor in the Wilderness, and 
its Greek one of Palmyra, are both 
descriptive of its situation in a spot 


adorned with palm-trees, and plenti- 
fully supplied with water in the 
midst of barren sands, and an inhos- 
pitable desert. 

<The day on which Demetrius 
reached Palmyra was one of no 
ordinary festivity. Forth from her 
palace gates proceeded Queen Zeno- 
bia, riding in an open chariot, drawn 
by four white horses of the purest 
blood ; a beautiful boy, Vaballathus, 
sat by his mother, and right and 
left rode Timolaus and Herennius, 
mounted on Arab steeds, sons of the 
Queen, and equally distinguished 
for hereditary talents and manly 
beauty. Nobles aud their ladies 
followed, and attended the sump- 
tuous car ; and surely Palmyra gave 
up her citizens that day, for crowd- 
ing from all parts came groups of 
people with joyous children, carry- 
ing wreaths and garlands; and 
bouquets and flowers, white lutes, 
and harps, and mingled voices, told 
of a nation’s gladness. 

Zenobia was making the circuit of 
the city, for such was the custom of 
Palmyra’s Queen on the aniversary 
of her natal day. And when all 
public buildings had been duly 
visited, she proceeded | the 
spacious road, which led beside 
fountains of clear water, and beneath 
the shade of palms, and oranges, 
and citrons, of spices and aromatic 
trees, while flowers of all hues and 
scents, such as Europe owns not, 
mingled their beauty and their 
fragrance along the banks. As a 
mother did that Queen dwell among 
her people ; and when the melody 
of cornets, flutes, and harps, of 
per and dulcimer, announced 

r approach, from many a wayside 
cottage, surrounded with rose-trees 
in full bloom, rushed forth rejoicing 
children, their young hands filled 
with flowers, and their soft voices 
uttering praises of the Queen; nor 
were the fathers and their mothers 
backward to do her homage, for 
each were conscious of the blessin 
conferred on them through her mild 
yet firm and judicious sway. 

At that same time, the son of a 
peasant of Pannonia, astern country 
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bounded to the north by the dark- 
flowing Danube, and who had en- 
listed as a common soldier in the 
Roman army, having gradually 
risen to the important office of com- 
mander of the cavalry, was being 
called by Flavius Claudius to the 
imperial dignity. 

Rejoice, ye people of Palmyra, 
and laud your Queen while yet you 
may! ‘The future is in mercy 
concealed from man. 

Zenobia claimed her descent from 
the Macedonian kings of Egypt, and 
historians relate concerning her, 
that her beauty was only to be 
equalled by her understanding, her 
virtue by her valour; that she 
possessed in equal perfection the 
Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyp- 
tian languages, and. had compared 
the merits of Homer and of Plato, 
under the tuition of the sublime 
Longinus. This distinguished wo- 
man had been left a widow in early 
life; her second husband, Odena- 
thus, was chicftain of the desert 
tribes around Palmyra, and pos- 
sessed extracrdinary valour and 
boundless ambition. We read of 
him that he was a great hunter as 
well as warrior, and that in all his 
military and hunting expeditions he 
was accompanied by his wife Zeno- 
bia, with whom he reigned con- 
jointly, and to whose enlarged un- 
derstanding and enlightened views 
his successes are partly attributed, 

Odenathus became an ally of the 
Romans in their wars aguinst the 
King of Persia, over whom he 
gained several splendid victories, 
and obtained, as his reward, the 
high-sounding title of Augustus, 
and General of the East; but, in 
the midst of his success, he was 
assassinated at Emessa, by his 
nephew, Meonius, during a hunt- 
ing expedition, and with him his 
only son by a former marriage. No 
sooner, however, had Monius as- 
sumed the title of Augustus than 
he was justly sacrificed by Zenobia 
to the wemory of her husband. 

The authority granted to Oden- 
athus by the senate expired with 
his life; a Roman army was even 
despatched against his widow ; but 
the dauntless woman compelled the 
general to retreat; and shortly 
afterwards obtained a mastery over 
her enemies in Kgypt, which she 
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subdued and annexed to her terri- 
tories, togetber with a portion of 
Armenia and Asia Minor. ‘hen it 
was that she became indeed a 
queen, and guarded well the re- 
gions over which she presided with 
consummate wisdom aud prudence, 
—regions which extended trom the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean, 
vast and fertile countries once go- 
verned by Ptolemy and Seleucus. 
Among cities renowned in history 
were included Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Damascus; but Zenobia pre- 
ferred to fix her residence at Pal- 
myra; and when peace was perma- 
nently established, the adornment 
of that noble city became one of 
her greatest pleasures. Many a 
stupendous fabric was erected, others 
were restored or embellished, foun- 
tains threw up at her command 
their jets of sparkling waters, and 
baths, built at her expense, con- 
duced to the well-being of her 
people. 

Such were the popular acts of 
Zenobia, and not less deserving of 
admiration was her conduct in 
domestic life. You might have 
thouglit that the Queen was solely 
engrossed with the education of her 
sons, so great was her assiduity in 
this respect. But it was not so; she 
conducted all public business with 
admirable policy and prudence, and 
with the strictest justice t wards 
even the humblest of her subjects ; 
and, as one of her historians has 
well observed, while she excelled her 
countrywomen in the qualities for 
which they were remarkable, in cou- 
rage, fortitude, and prudence, in 
patient endurance of fatigue, and 
mental and personal activity, her 
understanding was more enlarged, 
and her habits more intellectual. 

Hence it was that she drew up an 
epitome of history for her own use 
and that of her sons, and that the 
history, philosophy, and poetry of 
Greece were familiar to her mind. 
Longinus, one of the most elegant 
writers of antiquity, was invited to 
her court, and became her secretary 
and prime minister. His famous 
Treatise on the Sublime was composed 
for his royal mistress—a treatise 
not only admirable for its surpassing 
excellence, but invaluable for havin 
transmitted to, posterity beautifu 
fragments of ancient poets, espe- 
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cially those of Sappho, the poetess of 
Lesbos, who flourished six hundred 
years before the Christian era. 

A stern man was seen one day 
seated on a couch in an apartment 
of his palace, which he preferred to 
all others, because of its privacy and 
seclusion. His eye was fixed, as if 
gazing on vacancy, and his thoughts 
recurred at one time to his once 
peasant lot, at another to the con- 

uests he had achieved over the 

oths and Germans. His mind was 
in that state which renders a man 
peculiarly susceptible to evil, which 
merges in the love of conquest all 
compunctious feelings, all pity for 
his kind; and one there was who 
looked on, and rejoiced in the 
certainty of coming woe. Aurelian 
saw him not, but he might have 
acknowledged his baneful presence, 
for battle-scenes flitted tumultously 
before him, with desolated provinces, 
and the sad spectacle of families 
driven forth to perish from homes, 
round which were pleasant fields, 
where sheep and cattle had grazed in 
eace. The evil one drew near, a 


dark and restless spirit, whose aim 
it was to desolate and to destroy. 


He had iooked scowlingly on Pal- 
myra, and hated her queen and 
eople; and he caused to pass be- 
ore the mental view of Aurelian 
the wondrous glory of that great 
city, and the just renown of Zeno- 
bia, while he whispered to his mind 
—‘What matters the conquests 
you have won? what glory is there 
in having subjected the hordes of 
Germany and Sarmatia? in having 
restored to the arms of Rome her 
ancient superiority over barbarians 
armed with bows and arrows, so 
long as a proud woman defies your 
prowess P”’ 

Aurelian listened, and hia inmost 
soul dravk in the deadly spirit of 
the tempter. Rome opened her 
gates for the egress of armed hosts, 
and Zenubia prepared to resist the 
aggressions of the invader. She 
waited not for his approach, but 
having levied troops, and put her- 
self at their head, she advanced 
within sight of Antioch. A fierce 
conflict immediately ensued, and 
though her men fought bravely, as 
those who battle for life and liberty, 
for families and homes, they were 
constrained to give way. Yet, no- 
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thing daunted, Zenobia retired 
upon Emessa, and waited the com- 
ing up of her remorseless enemy, 
inspiring her soldiers by her pre- 
sence, and encouraging them to 

ersevere. Antioch and Emessa 

eard that day the deafening shout 
which: announced the onset of the 
Palmyrian troops, when, more like 
lions than like men, they rushed on 
the foe. But what could their 
valour avail against overwhelming 
numbers? Again were they de- 
feated. 

The high-spirited Queen retired 
within the walls of her capital; she 
prepared for a vigorous defence, 
and declared that the last moment 
of her reign should be that of her 
life. Aurelian pressed after her; 
but conscious of the difficulties that 
would attend the march of troops 
through burning deserts infested 
by clouds of Arabs, ** who appeared 
and disappeared with the rapidity 
of whirlwinds,” he offered advan- 
tageous terms of capitulation to the 
Queen: a splendid retreat, though 
far from her beloved city ; the citi- 
zens were to have their ancient pri- 
vileges. Zenobia nobly refused; 
she scorned to desert her people, to 
deprive her eldest sov of the em- 

ire which his father committed to 
Ce guardianship as a sacred pledge, 
her younger of the inheritances 
which of right belonged to them. 

The Queen naturally relied on her 
resources ; she foresaw the difficul- 
ties that would attend the siege of 
a great city, well garrisoned, and 
amply stored with provisions, de- 
fended, too, by immense deserts, 
and mounted Arabs, who would 
continually harass the enemy. She 
expected, also, succours from the 
East, and trusted that famine would 
compel the Emperor to recross the 
desert. But Aurelian had taken 
his measures, though perfectly con- 
svious of the dangers that might 
beset his march, and the deter- 
mined energy of the Palmyrian 
Queen, in reference to which he 
thus wrote in one of his letters :— 
“Those who speak contemptuously 
of the war I am waging ayainst a 
woman, know nothing of the cha- 
racter and the power of Zenobia. 
It is impossible to enumerate her 
warlike preparations, of stones and 
arrows, and of every species of 
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missile weapon and military en- 


e. 
Thus thinking, the Emperor 
in offered terms of peace ; but 
Zeaobia, aware that famine raged 
in the Roman camp, and daily ex- 
pecting aid from the Persian mo- 
narch, rejected them. Her rejec- 
tion was conveyed in a Greek 
epistle, written with equal elegance 
and defiance, and ended with again 
declaring that she preferred death 
to submission to the arms of Rome. 
The stern countenance of Aurelian 
grew darker, and he commanded 
his soldiers to proceed. Every 
military resource was put in requi- 
sition, means were found to subsist 
the troops, and convoys, headed by 
the victorious Probus, cut off the 
succours of the Persian monarch. 

Palmyra was pressed on all sides, 
and the heroic queen took the road 
to the Euphrates, mounted on a 
swift dromedary, and attended bya 
small escort. She hoped to bring 
relief to her capital ; but a company 
of Roman light infantry pursued 
her with incredible celerity, and, 
being taken prisoner, she was 
brought into the presence of Aure- 
lian. The Emperor locked sternly 
on his captive. 

** How dared you,” he exclaimed, 
“set at defiance the arms of impe- 
rial Rome ?” 

** Because,” replied the Queen, 
**T disdained to acknowledge such 
men as Aurelius and Gallienus. To 
Aurelian I submit as my conqueror 
and my sovereign.” 

Aurelian’s dark countenance re- 
laxed ; but presently loud cries re- 
sounded on all sides, and an infu- 
riated soldiery, pressing even to the 
royal tent, demanded vengeance on 
Zenobia. The Queen was saved, 
but she saw her counsellors and her 
friends fall around her, and with 
them Longinus, sacrificed by the 
ferocious and insolent soldiery. An 
historian, inimical to Zenobia, re- 
lates that, in a moment of exceeding 
terror, she exclaimed that Longinus 
and her counsellors had excited her 
to resist the Roman powers; but 
the accusation has never been sub- 
stantiated, and is opposed to the 
whole tenor of her Eoachees and 
heroic life. Certain it is that Lon- 
ginus met his fate as became a great 
and good man, and that his last 
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moments were spent in trying to 
console Zenobia. 

Aurelian celebrated his triumph 
with nearly unprecedented pomp. 
A vast number of elephants and 
tigers, and hitherto unknown ani- 
mals from conquered countries, 
were exhibited to the people; six- 
teen hundred gladiators also, innu- 
merable captives, and a gorgeous 
display of gold and silver vessels, 
of Oriental luxuries and varieties, 
the rich plunder of Palmyra, with 
garments of surpassing beauty, all 
of which had pertained to the 
courtiers and friends of Zenobia. 
The greedy populace gazed upon 
them; but presently every eye was 
turned to the Syrian queen, still 
beautiful and majestic, who walked 
in front of her own sumptuous 
chariot, wearing her diadem and 
robes of state, blazing with jewels ; 
her eyes were fixed on the 
ground, while she bent beneath 
the weight of golden fetters, al- 
though upheld by two slaves on 
either side. Demetrius, the traveller 
of whom we spoke, wept when he 
looked on Zenobia: he spoke in 
after years with execration of the 
shouts with which the Roman po- 
pulace, at that time equally brutal 
and degraded, exulted at her fall. 

But the Palmyrians, who could 
not brook their subjugation, re- 
volted against the Roman governor, 
and terrible was the vengeance of 
Aurelian; men, women, and chil- 
dren were indiscriminately mas- 
sacred, the magnificent edifices 
were set on fire, and the walls 
razed to the ground. A few months 
passed, and Aurelian, bitterly re- 

entant, sought to repair the deso- 
ation; but he could not call back 
the dead to life, “nor raise from its 
ruins the stupendous city of the 
sun.” Palmyra was deserted, her 
existence was even forgotten, till 
her remains. attracted, after the 
lapse of centuries, the attention of 
an English traveller. 

It is now a desolate place, inha- 
bited by a few Arabs. The nume- 
rous ruins make a striking appear- 
ance as they are seen from the 
desert, but few of the remains 
a great architectural merit, 

aving been defaced by time and 
violence. 





